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PREFACE 


I HAVE, wherever possible, let the subject of 
this biographical sketch state his views in his 
own words 

This I have been able to do thanks to the great 
generosity of Dr Paget Toynbee who has allowed 
me to make what use I please of * The Letters of 
Horace Walpole fourth Earl of Orford, chronologically 
arranged, and edited with Notes and Indices by Mrs 
Paget Toynbee, and of the three supplementary 
volumes edited by himself This definitive edition 
was published m eighteen volumes between 1903 and 
1925 by The Clarendon Press Oxford which has 
courteously endorsed the pernussion granted to me 
by Dr Paget Toynbee 

Lewis Melville 

London, March, 1930 



INTRODUCTION 


H orace WALPOLE— Horry to the small 
circle of his mtimates — ^is a splendid example 
of the man of maction 

He never ran away to fight another day he 
neither fought nor ran away 

He did not ride or hunt, or shoot Cards and 
dice had no attraction for him , and though since 
he was a man of fashion he belonged to the Clubs, 
he did not greatly frequent them 

The only 'event m his life occurred m his thirty- 
third year when he was robbed and nearly shot, 
by footpads m Hyde Park 

As became the son of a Prime Munster, he sat 
m Parliament for twenty six years but he was 
more mterested m the personnel than the politics 
of Admmistrations Men not measures, may be 
said to have been his pohtical motto He was given 
accordmg to the custom of the day, a lucrative 
place" but he installed a deputy to do the work 
that arose m connection with it 

Early m his youth he feU m love with Lady 
Sophia Fermoy but nothmg came of this attach- 
ment and after this women seemed to have 
attracted him not at all He had a great liking for 
the elderly Countess of Suffolk he accepted some- 
what shamefacedly the devotion of the aged Madame 
du Deffand and towards the end of his life he was 
fascmated by the youthful Misses Berry it was 
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rumoured that at one time he thought of askmg the 
elder sister, Mary to marry him , but his fear of 
ridicule prevented him from makmg an offer to one 
who was his jumor by half a century He had some 
likmg for the very beautiful and scandalous Lady 
Craven the fascmatmg ‘Kitty” Chve, and, at one 
time, for the vivacious Peg’ Woffington and a 
very strong distaste arismg partly from ‘family 
jars” for the eccentric Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
though towards her end he found some kind words 
to say of her 

He, as a matter of course, made the Grand Tour 
durmg which he quarrelled with, and parted from, 
his compamon Thomas Gray, the poet — he had an 
unfortunate knack of quarrellmg with friend after 
friend — and he paid one or two visits to Pans but 
his happiest moments were those spent at his desk 
or m an arm chair m an mglenook He had a house 
m Town, m his early years he was much at the 
family seat, Houghton, in Norfolk but after he 
bought Strawberry HiU, m 1747, he hated to be 
away from it It became the be-all and end-aU of 
his hfe , and he concerned himself with httle beyond 
the additions to the house, his collections of books, 
pictures and cunos and perhaps more than any- 
thmg, his pnvate prmtmg press When six years 
before his death he succeeded his nephew as (fourth) 
Earl of Orford, he was smcerely vexed, as it brought 
upon him duties and responsibihties that he would 
gladly have a^voided He was all his days on bad 
terms with the members of his family, other than 
his parents 

It is not, however, for Strawberry HiU apd its 
collections that Walpole is remembered 

Walpole is unquestionably one of the outstandmg 
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figures of the eighteenth century because he did 
one thing superlatively well He was the suprane 
letter-writer of his day The quality of his corre- 
spondence IS at least as great as its quantity — ^and 
that latter is immense He began his epistolary career 
m 1741, and contmued it to the very end of his days 
It was the paramount mterest of his hfe for fifty-six 
years He allowed nothmg to mterfere with it , day 
m day out he added to its volume, and the amazmg 
thmg IS that in these three thousand and more letters 
addressed to one hundred and fifty persons there 
is scarcely a dull page 

Walpole who has several works to his credit 
affected to despise — ^and probably actually did 
despise — professional writers certainly he avoided 
their company so much as possible "I do not look 
upon myself as an author ' he said, and he declared 
that he thought nothmg of his own books not even 
of "The Castle of Otranto ’ though he could scarcely 
conceal a sneakmg affection for the ‘ Histone Doubts 

Walpole affected to regard even his corre- 
spondence as an occupation for idle hours yet 
he preserved dean copies of them — thereby earmng 
Macaulay s just contempt for this pose These letters 
are as valuable as they are umque, as an mtimate 
chronicle of the times of pohtiaans he had plenty 
to say of the troubles that ended m Amencan 
Independence , of the gossip of the Court, the Clubs, 
and the Drawmg-rooms of hterature, art and the 
stage of authors, artists , and actors and 
actresses He was blessed with the gift of character- 
drawmg, and had that mce spice of malice that makes 
the whole world km 

As for wit, let him speak for himself "I don't 
want money consequently no old women pay me 
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for my wit I have a very flimsy constitution con 
sequently the young women won t taste my wit 
and it IS a long while before wit makes its own way 
in the world especially as I never prove it, by 
assuring people that I have it by me Indeed, if I 
were disposed to brag I could quote two or three 
half pay officers and an old aunt or two who laugh 
prodigiously at everything I say but till they are 
allowed judges I will not brag of such authorities ” 
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HORACE WALPOLE 


Chapter I 
EARLY YEARS 

T he family of Walpole claims an unbroken 
descent from one Regmald de Walpole living 
m the time of WiUiam the Conqueror whose son, 
Richard married Emma, daughter and heiress of 
William de Havellow Lord of Houton [Houghton], 
CO Norfolk The Walpoles, without bemg especially 
distinguished, were yet, even m these early days 
sufficiently promment and wealthy One Sir Henry 
was taken pnsoner in the days of Kmg John for 
adhenng to the Barons and m 1216 was fined £100 
Another Sir Henry was summoned to Parhament 
m 1294 and his son, also Sir Henry, who survived 
until 1335 represented Norfolk in the Parhament of 
Edward II Subsequent heads of the family were 
Henry (MP for Norfolk 12 Henry VI) Henry 
(also hvmg m the reign of Henry VI) John (alive 
in 1503) Thomas (died 1512) Edward (born, 
1484 died 1559 , marned Lucy daughter of Sir 
Terry Robsart, and heiress at the death of her 
brother Sir John and his daughter, Amy, wife of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester of her great- 
father Sir John Robsart, KG) Edward s son; 
John, mhented the Robsart estates, and died 1588 
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His eldest son having predeceased him, he was 
succeeded by his second son, Calibut (died 1646) 
Then came Cahbut s eldest son, Robert (1593 1663) , 
Edward (1621-1668), M P for King s Lynn after 
the Restoration, created KB at the Coronation of 
Charles 11 , and Robert (1650-1700), the eldest of 
Edward s thirteen children, M P for the family seat 
of Castle Rising, co Norfolk He married Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir Geoffrey BurweH, 
of Rougham, co Suffolk by whom he had mneteen 
children 

Robert Walpole the statesman bom m 1675, 
was the fifth child and third son — 1690 his two 
elder brothers bemg dead he became heir to the 
family estate, to which he succeeded m November, 
1700 

A few months earher on July 30th, he had mamed, 
at Knightsbndge Chapel Cathenne, a daughter of 
John Shorter of Bybrook, co Kent, a Baltic timber 
merchant, and a son of Sir John Shorter who m 
1688 was arbitrarily appomted Lord Mayor of London 
by the speaal favour of James II There seems to 
have been some haste or secrecy about the marriage 
for the bridegroom s brother, Horatio only heard of 
It the day before It has been said that Miss Shorter 
had a dowry of £20 000, but she was ' an extravagant 
woman of fashion, ’ and her youngest son, Horace, 
says that the money was ' spent on the weddmg and 
the chnstenmg mcludmg her jewels 

Of this union there were six children — 

(1) Robert, second Earl of Orford (died 1751), and 
father of George, third Earl of Orford (died unmarried, 
1791) 

^ (ii) Edward, who held successively the offices of 
Secretaiy to the Treasury and Secretary to the Duke 
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of Devonshire as Lord-Lieutenant of Irelcind (He 
was bom in 1706 and died unmarried 1784) He 
left, by Minam Clements three illegitimate daughters 
Laura, who married Frederick Keppel Bishop of 
Exeter and Dean of Westminster Mana whomamed 
firstly James second Earl of Waldegrave and, 
secondly WiUiam Henry, Duke of Gloucester and 
Charlotte, who became the wife of Lionel Tollemache 
fourth Earl of Dysart 

(m) Katherme who died young 

(iv) Mary who maraed m 1723, George Viscount 
Malpas, who later succeeded his father as (third) 
Earl of Cholmondeley She died m 1731 

(v) Horatio, the subject of this memoir 
Horace Walpole was bora in Arlington Street 

St James s London on September 24th, 1717 (OS) 
His godfathers were Charles Fitzroy, second Duke of 
Grafton his uncle Horatio Walpole (afterwards 
created Lord Walpole of Wolverton), and his aunt 
Dorothy, Viscountess Townshend 

The child was christened Horatio , but, he said 
later ‘The name of Horatio I dislike It is theatrical 
and not Enghsh I have, ever smce I was a youth, 
written and subscnbed Horace an English name 
for an Englishman In all my books (and perhaps 
you will thmk of the numerous Horahons), I so spell 
my name ’ 

Horace Walpole was eleven years younger than any 
of his father s children, and it may have been this 
circumstance which made contemporary gossipers 
cast reflections on his paternity Also there is this 
to be said, that it was generally beheved that for 
some tune past Robert and his wife had not been on 
mtimate terms , and Lady Cowper, wnting m 172Q, 
says that, "Walpole let the Prmce of Wales intngue 
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with his* wife, which both he and the Princess knew ’ 
It was not, however the Prince who was suspected 
of being the father of Horace but a Gentleman of 
his Royal Highness s Bedchamber Carr, Lord Hervey, 
son of John, first Earl of Bristol and brother of the 
better-lmown John, Lord Hervey of Ickworth, 
who married "sweet Molly Lepel ' Circumstantial 
evidence is forthcoming m that Horace differed much 
in appearance, character, habits, and mmd from his 
elder brothers Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
divided all mankind into men, women and Herveys 
Walpole certainly came mto the last category Peter 
Cunmngham finds another reason for believing in 
the rumour "Lord Herveys Memoirs and Horace 
Walpoles Memoirs are most remarkably alike yet 
Walpole never saw them — but it would not be fair 
to lay too much stress on this coincidence The scan- 
dalous story was revived by the pubhcation of Lady 
Louisa Stuart s ‘ Introductory Anecdotes to Lord 
Whamcliffes edition of the letters and works of her 
grandmother. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1837) 

It IS beyond question that Horace Walpole had 
never any Imowledge of this suspicion concemmg his 
parentage there is not the slightest hint of it any- 
where even m his most confidential correspondence, 
and he was as attached to Sir Robert Walpole 
as heartily and smcerdy as to the mother he 
loved 

The boy spent his earliest years either at Chelsea, 
where his father had a house , or at Downmg Street , 
or at Houghton which in 1732 Sir Robert began to 
rebuild with the money he had made by successful 
speculation m the shares of the South Sea Company 
>* IS said he sold out at nearly the top of the boom, 
reahsing 1,000 per cent on Ins investment It was 
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this that enabled him to make his famous collection 
of pictures, which later were sold to Cathenne II, 
who housed them m the Hermitage at St Petersburg 
With the idea of his being mstructed m the rudiments 
of education Horace with his cousms, the four younger 
sons of George third Viscount Townshend, went for 
some months m the summer of 1725 to Bexley, m 
Kent, m charge of Edward, a younger son of Stephen 
Weston, who by the influence of Sir Robert, had in 
the previous year been translated to the see of Exeter 
The same programme was followed the next summer 
but the place chosen was Twickenham, Middlesex, 
which village some score of years later was to become 
Horaces favourite home In the wmter, he studied 
every day under Weston at Lord Townshend’s 
Horace Walpole when he was seventy years of 
age, wrote of his health as a child "I was extremely 
weak and delicate, as you see me still” he told the 
Misses Berry, though with no constitutional com- 
plaint till I had the gout after forty and as my two 
sisters were consumptive and died of consumption, 
the necessary care of me (and I have overheard people 
saymg That child cannot possibly live ) so engrossed 
the attention of my mother that compassion and 
tenderness soon became extreme fondness It was 
for this reason an agreed thmg m the family that his 
wishes were never, if possible, to be thwarted The 
boy expressed a desire to see the Kmg so strongly 
that his fond parents determmed to gratify it It 
was unusual to ask for the honour of an audience for 
a child of ten but, after all, that child was the son 
of the Prune Mimster The favour was granted, 
but so that it should not be made a precedent it was 
settled to be at mght, and in private Accordmgly ■ 
on the mght before George I set out on his last journey 
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to Hanover, on June ist 1727, Lady Walpole took her 
son to the apartments of the Countess of Walsmgham, 
the mece of the Duchess of Kendal When the Kmg 
came down to supper, Lady Walsmgham took Horace 
alone into the Duchess s ante-room, when he knelt, 
and kissed the Majesty s hand The Kmg said a 
few words, and the lad was led back to his mother 
‘ The person of the Kmg is as perfect in my memory 
as if I saw him but yesterday^ so runs a passage in 
the ' Remmiscences It was that of an elderly 
man, rather pale and exactly hke his pictures and 
corns not tall of an aspect rather good than august 
with a dark tie-wig, a plam coat, waistcoat and 
breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stockmgs of 
the same colour, and a blue riband over all So 
entirely was he my object that I do not beheve that 
I once looked at the Duchess , but as I could not avoid 
seemg her on entermg the room, I remember that 
just beyond his Majesty stood a very tall, lean ill- 
favoured old lady but I did not retam the least idea of 
her features, nor know what the colour of her dress was ' 

In ‘W^poliana,’ there is a shghtly different 
version of the interview ‘ I do remember somethmg 
of George I My father took me to St James s while* 
I was a very httle boy After waitmg some time m 
an ante-room a gentleman came m, all dressed m 
brown, even his stockmgs and with a nbbon and 
star He took me up iij his arms, kissed me, and 
chatted some time ' 

Walpole though he had no great enthusiasm for 
royal personages, as he was more than once at pams 
to mention, yet gave currency to a pleasant story 
about the King "On a journey to Hanover the 
coach of George I breaking down, he was obhged 
to take shelter in the next country-house which 
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belonged to a gentleman attached to the abdicated 
family The Kmg was of course shown mto the best 
room, where, m the most honourable place, appeared 
— the portrait of the Pretender The possessor m 
great confusion, was about to apologize by pleadmg 
obligations, etc , when the Kmg stopped him by 
saymg with a smile of mdifference. Upon my word, 
it IS very like the family ’ 

Walpole went to Eton on April 26th 1727 
The Headmaster was Dr Henry Bland afterward 
Provost of Eton and Dean of Durham Dr Bland’s 
eldest son, Henry was his tutor He did not greatly 
distmguish himself at the College, though perhaps 
his abihties were not so poor as he described them 
‘ I don t know what made my last letter so long on 
the road yours got hither so soon as it could, ’ he 
wrote on June 29th 1744 to Henry Se3miour Conway 
T don t attribute it to any examination at the post- 
of&ce God forbid I sho^d suspect any branch of 
the present Admmistration of attemptmg to know 
any one kind of thmg * I remember when I was at 
Eton and Mr Bland had set me any extraordmary 
task I used sometimes to pique myself upon not 
gettmg it because it was not immediately my school 
busmess What ’ learn more than I am absolutely 
forced to learn • I felt the weight of lear ning that, 
for I was a blockhead, and pushed above my parts ’ 
Among Walpole’s schoolfellows were Charles Pratt, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Camden WiUiam Pitt , 
and John Stuart, third Earl of Bute — of which last 
he said later. He was a man of taste and sense 
and I do believe his mtentions were good He wished 
to blend and unite all parties ’ Better known to 
him were his cousms, the Hon Francis Se5miour 
Conway, afterwards first Marquis of Hertford , and 
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the Hon Henry Se3nnour, afterwards Field-Marshal, 
Conw?-y , Charles Hanbury Williams , George 
Augustus Selwyn, the wit and letter-wnter and 
William Cole, the antiquary Among his closest 
friends were George and Charles Montagu, sons of 
General Edward Montagu who with W^pole, were 
known as the Triumvirate With another group he 
was also mtimately associated — ^it was mcknamed 
the Quadruple Alliance it consisted of Thomas Gray, 
the poet Richard West, and Thomas Ashton 
Walpoles association with these lads had a very 
considerable effect upon his character and elevated 
his thoughts to literature and art 

His father mtended Horace for the law and so 
while stiU at Eton he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
on May 27th 1731 but he says ' I never went 
there not canng for the profession He was, mdeed 
in the happy position of not having to worry about 
his future Apart from what his father could allow 
him during his hfetime and what he would bequeath 
to him Horace, as a son of the Prime Munster could, 
accordmg to the custom of that day depend upon 
being presented to a smecure office or two In 1737 
he was given the place of Inspector of Imports and 
Exports m the Custom House, which, m the January 
of the foUowmg year, on the death of Colonel WiUiam 
Townshend he resigned on bemg appomted Usher 
of the Receipts of the Exchequer There his Deputy 
was first one Swmburn, and after Swmbum s 
death, Grosvenor Bedford The official residence 
was in New Palace Yard, Westminster When he 
came of age he took possession of two other "little 
patent places m the Exchequer which had been 
held for him by Mr Fane — Clerk of the Foreign 
Estreats and Comptroller of the Great Roll The 
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post of Usher of the Receipts of the Exchequer was 
worth ;^900 a year, the other two together ^^300 a 
year “From that time " Horace says, “I hved on 
my own mcome and travelled at my own expense, 
nor did I durmg my fathers life receive from him 
but £250 at different times , which I say, not m 
derogation of his extreme tenderness and kmdness 
to me, but to show that I was content with what he 
had given to me and that from the age of twenty 
I was no charge to my family It is really difficult 
to conceive of anythmg more naive than the last 
sentence 

Horace left Eton on May 27th 1734, and on 
March of the followmg year went to Kmgs College 
Cambridge where his father had been before him 
Of his academic career there is httle to record His 
own account is concise ‘ My public tutor was Mr 
John Smith my private Mr Anstey afterwards 
Mr John Whaley was my tutor I went to lectures 
m civil law to Dr Dickens, of Trmity Hall, to 
mathematical lectures to blmd Professor Satmderson, 
for a short tune afterwards Mr Trevigar read 
lectures to me m mathematics and philosophy I 
heard Dr Battle s anatomical lectures I had learned 
French at Eton I learnt Italian at Cambridge, of 
Signor Piazzi At home I learned to dance and 
fence , and to draw of Bernard Lens, master to the 
Duke [of Cumberland] and the Pnncesses [Mary and 
Lomsa] ” Lens had earher drawn an admirable 
portrait of Walpole as a school-boy For mathe- 
matics Walpole had no flair I was always so 
mcapable of mathematics that I could not even get 
by heart the multiplication table, as blmd Professor 
Saunderson told me above three score years ago, 
when I went to his lectures at Cambridge,” he 
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admitted to a fnend “I was exceedingly mortified 
and cned, for bemg a Prime Mmisters son, I had 
firmly believed all the flattery with which I had been 
assured that my parts were capable of anythmg 
I paid a private mstructor for a year but at the 
year’s end was forced to own Saunderson had been 
m the right ’ 

Many years later m 1759 he referred to this in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann “That ever you should 
pitch upon me for a mechamc or geometnc commis- 
sion > How my own ignorance has laughed at me 
smce I read your letter • I say, your letter, for as 
Dr PereUis, I know no more of a Latm term m 
mathematics than Mrs Goldsworthy had an idea of 
verbs I will tell you an early anecdote m my own 
life and you shall judge When I first went to 
Cambridge I was to learn mathematics of the famous 
bhnd Professor Saunderson Young man it is cheat- 
ing you to take your money believe me you never 
can learn these thmgs you have no capacity for 
them ’ I can smile now but I cried then with mor- 
tification The next step in order to comfort myself, 
was not to believe him , I could not conceive that 
I had no talents for an3^hmg in the world I tooku 
at my own expense, a private mstructor who came 
to me once a day for a year Nay I took mfinite 
pams but had so little capaaty, and so little attention 
(as I have always had to an3ii:hmg that did not 
immediately strike my mchnations), that after mas- 
tering any proposition, when the man came the next 
day, it was as new to me as if I had never heard of 
It in short, even to common figures, I am the dullest 
dunce alive I have often said it of myself, and it 
IS true, that nothmg that had not a proper name of 
a man or a woman to it affixes any idea upon my 
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mind I could remember who was Kmg Ethelbald^s 
great aunt and not be sure whether she hved m the 
year 500 or 1500 I don t know whether I ever told 
you that when you sent me the seven gallons of 
drams and they were carried to Mr Fox by mistake 
for Florence wme I pressed him to keep as much 
as he liked for, said I I have seen the bill of ladmg, 
and there is a vast quantity He asked how much ? 
I answered seventy gallons so little idea I have 
of quantity I wiU teU you one more story of myself, 
and you Wl comprehend what sort of a head I have • 
Mrs Leneve said to me one day, There is a vast 
waste of coals m your house you should make the 
servants take oh the fires at night I recollected 
this as I was gomgto bed and out of economy put 
my fire out with a bottle of Bristol water I 

Walpole though of mathematics he could acquire 
no knowledge did obtain an acquaintance with the 
classics He wrote a copy of Latm verses published 
in the Gratulatio Academiae Cantabngiensis of 
1736 addressed to Fredenck Prmce of Wales on 
the occasion of his marriage with Prmcess Augusta 
of Saxe Gotha His knowledge of Greek was far 
from thorough When many years later in 1785, it 
^as suggested to him that he should Jirmt at the 
Strawberry HiU Press an edition of Anacreon he told 
John Pmkerton that apart from the question of 
expense My admiration of the Greeks was a httle 
like that of the mob on other pomts, not from sound 
knowledge I never was a good Greek scholar , have 
long forgotten what I knew of the language and, 
as I never disguise my ignorance of any thing, it 
would look hke affectation to pnnt Greek authors 
I could not bear to prmt them without ownmg that 
I do not understand them, and such a confession 
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would perhaps be as much ostentation as imfounded 
pretehsions I must, therefore stick to my simphcity 
and not go out of my line ’ 

Young Walpole now, without bemg sickly, was 
yet not robust — which may have been one reason 
that, neither at school or at college, did he mdulge 
m games Indeed he had no taste for any form of 
sport He rode but he did not hunt , he did not 
row, or play cricket , and it may safely be assumed 
that such amusements as cock-fightmg and badger- 
baitmg were abhorrent to him Nor was he, so far 
as IS known m any way allured by the attraction of 
wme, woman and song He was happiest when m 
intimate converse with his friends and he was 
fortunate that at Cambridge were a number of the 
old Eton set — ^among them the Conways, Cole Gray, 
and Ashton (also at Kmg s) 

Lady Walpole died on August 20th 1737 and 
Horace mourned her deeply ‘ While I write to you ” 
Thomas Gray said to Richard West T hear the bad 
news of Lady Walpoles death, on Saturday mght 
last Forgive me if the thought of what my poor 
Horace must fed on that account obliges me to have 
done At a later period, Horace erected to his 
mothers memory a marble statue m Henry VII’s 
Chapd m Westmmster, with an inscription written 
by himself 
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To the memory 
of 

CATHERINE LADY WALPOLE 
eldest daughter of John Shorter Esq 
of Bybrook m Kent 

and first wife of Sir Robert Walpole afterwards Earl of Orford 

HORACE 
her youngest son 
consecrates this monument 
She had beauty and wit 
without vice and vanity 
and cultivated the arts 
without affectation 
She was devout 

though without bigotry to any sect 
and was without prejudice to any part 
though she was the wife of a Mmister 
whose power she esteemed 
but when she could employ it 
to benefit the miserable 
or to reward the mentonous 
She loved a pnvate life 
though bom to shme m pubhc 
and was an ornament to Courts, 
untamted by them 
She died August 20 1737 

In March 1738 Sir Robert Walpole maraed, 
pnvately Miss Mana Skerret Horace gives the name 
as Skerret though others spell it Skerrett or Skemtt 
The irregular connection ’ as it has been pohtely 
called, between them had begun long ago and there 
had been no concealment about the affair In fact 
Miss Skerret hved at his house at Richmond and 
occasionally visited Houghton It was no vulgar 
intrigue, but a very genume love-affair The lady, 
who was the daughter of Sir Thomas Skerret a 
merchant residmg in Dover Street Piccadilly, until 
his death m 1734, was a wit and a beauty with a 
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fortune of £30 000 and she moved in fashionable 
society 

It has frequently been stated that the mamage 
ceremony was performed privately but that that was 
not the case is proved by the almost mcredibly 
spiteful letter dated March 19th wntten by the 
Duchess of Marlborough to the Earl of Stair ‘ Sir 
Robert’s weddmg was celebrated as if he had been 
King of France and the apartments furnished m the 
richest manner crowds of people of the first quality 
being presented to the bride who is the daughter of 
a clerk that sung Psalms m a church where Dr 
Sacheverell was After a struggle among the Court 
Ladies who should have the honour of presenting 
her which the Duchess of Newcastle obtamed, it 
was thought more proper to have her presented by 
one of her own family otherwise it would look as 
she had no alhances and therefore that ceremony 
was performed by Horace Walpoles wife who was 
daughter to my tailor Lumbar Actually Horatio, 
afterwards created Baron Walpole of Wolterton 
mamed Mary Magdalen, daughter and co heiress of 
Peter Lombard of Burnham co Norfolk What 
particularly angered the old Duchess was that the, 
Duke of Dorset Lord Stewart of the Household with 
has white staff waited on the bnde to pay his con- 
gratulations with as much state as if she had been 
one of the royal family 

Among those who had always stood by Miss 
Skerret was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who kept 
up an active correspondence with her, and saw her 
frequently ' Miss Skerret ' she wrote from Twicken- 
ham m 1735 to her sister. Lady Mar, ' is in the house 
with me, and Lady Stafford has taken a lodgmg at 
Richmond as their ages are different, and both 
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agreeable in their kind, I laugh with the one or 
reason with the other as I happen to be in a gay or 
senous humour and I manage my friends with such 
a strong yet gentle hand that they are both wilhng 
to do whatever I have a mmd to A httle later 
she wrote to the same correspondent I see but 
converse with nobody but des amtes chotsies In the 
first rank of these are Lady Stafford and dear Molly 
Skemtt, both of whom have now the addition^ 
merit of being old acquamtances, and never havmg 
given me any reason to complam of either of them ' 
It may have been Lady Mary s support of MoEy ' 
Skerret that made Horace Walpole, who was so 
devoted to his mother so pursue her throughout 
her life with envenomed attacks 

It was to this liaison that Gay referred m The 
Beggars Opera Peachum might say, 

And the statesman because be s so great 
Thinks his trade as honest as mme 

and Sir Robert laughs at the ]ibe but when the 
dramatist made Macheath (who was mtended for the 
Prune Minister) smg, 

How happy could I be with ather 
Were t other dear Charmer away 

then the great man interpretmg these lines as did 
aU the world, as a reference to Lady Walpole and 
Miss Skerret, became angry mdeed There can be 
little doubt that he, behmd the scenes had a hand 
in the refusal of the Lord Chamberlam to permit the 
presentation of the sequel to The Beggars Opera 
Polly m which Walpole was again lampooned the 
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suflEici^nt reason being that it might lead to distur- 
bances between those members of the two political 
parties who might attend the performances 

The second Lady Walpole died on June 4th 
1739 of a miscarriage and the bereaved husband 
was heart-broken, dedarmg that she was mdis- 
pensable to his happmess Of the umon there had 
been two illegitimate daughters one of whom pre- 
deceased her mother For the other, Mary Walpole, 
when on his retirement he was created Earl of Orford, 
secured a patent of precedence and rank as an earl's 
daughter — to the considerable mdignation of many 
Mary married Colonel Charles ChurchiU, an illegiti- 
mate son of General Charles Churchill by the actress 
Anne ( Nance ) Oldfield She later secured the post 
of Housekeeper at Wmdsor Castle which she held 
until her death about the beginning of the nmeteenth 
century 
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THE GRAND TOUR 

W ALPOLE continued at Cambndge though, 
as he mentions with long mtervals, tiU 
towards the end of 1738 but he did not 
leave it m form until the following year 

He set out m March 1739 on the regulation Grand 
Tour without which the education of an eighteenth- 
century English gentleman was not regarded as 

complete Two years earlier he had declmed an 

invitation from George Montagu and Lord Conway 
to go with them to Italy but at that tune he had 

little or no desire to go abroad In fact that he was 

never really fond of the Contment is proved by the 
fact that while he might have travelled so much 
as he hked smce his circumstances were sufficient 
and there was not a soul to say him nay he hved 
practically all his life in England 

Walpole asked Thomas Gray to be his compamon 
on the Grand Tour Gray was then hvmg unhappily 
at his father’s house m ComhiU in the City of 
London He jumped at the offer Walpole under- 
took to be responsible for all expenses but Gray 
was otherwise to be independent Further Walpole 
made a will leavmg, in the event of his death on 
the Tour his possessions to his friend The situation 
thus created was difficult, and was almost certain m 
due course to turn out adversely — as mdeed it did 
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The young men — ^Walpole was twenty-two and 
Gray a year older — went first to Pans where they 
stayed for a couple of months They then went with 
Henry Seymour Conway to Rheims where they 
spent three months studying the language They 
then passed on to Geneva where Conway left them 
and thence by Lyons to Turm ‘So as the song 
saySj we are m fair Italy I ’ he wrote to Richard 
West on November nth 1739 ‘ I wonder we are, 

for on the very highest precipice of Mount Cems the 
devil of discord m the simihtude of sour wme, had 
got amongst our Alpme savages and set them 
a-fi.ghtmg with Gray and me m the chairs they 
rushed him by me on a crag where there was scarce 
room for a cloven foot The least slip had tumbled 
us mto such a fog and such an eternity as we should 
never have found our way out of agam We were 
eight days m commg hither from Lyons , the four 
last m crossmg the Alps Such uncouth rocks and 
such imcomely inhabitants > At the foot of Mount 
Cems we were obliged to quit our chaise which was 
taken all to pieces and loaded on mules, and we are 
earned m low arm-chaus on poles swathed in beaver 
bonnets beaver gloves beaver stockmgs, muffs, and 
bear-skms When we came to the top behold the 
snows fallen ! and such quantities, and conducted by 
such heavy clouds that hung glouting that I thought 
we could never have waded through them The 

descent is two leagues but steep and rough as 0 s 

father s face over which you know the devil walked 
with hobnails m his shoes But the dextenty and 
nimbleness of the mountaineers are mconceivable 
they run with yoti down steep and frozen precipices, 
where no man, as men are now, could possibly walk 
We had twelve men and nme mules to carry us our 
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servants and baggage and were about five hours m 
this agreeable jaunt ! The day before, I had k cruel 
accident and so extraordinary an one that it seems 
to touch upon the traveller I had brought with me 
a httle black spaniel of Kmg Charles s breed but 
the prettiest, fattest dearest creature • I had let it 
out of the chaise for the air and it was waddlmg 
along close to the head of the horses, on the top of 
the highest Alps by the side of a wood of firs There 
darted out a young wolf seized poor dear Tory by 
the throat and before we could possibly prevent it, 
sprimg up the side of the rock and carried him off 
The postihon jumped off and struck at him with his 
whip but m vam I saw it and screamed but m 
vam for the road was so narrow that the servants 
that were behind could not get by the chaise to shoot 
him What is the extraordmary part is that it was 
but two o clock and broad sunslune It was shockmg 
to see anyihmg one loved run away with to so horrid 
a death 

Walpole and Gray passed on the Alps to Genoa 
visited Palma Piancenza Modena Bologna and 
Florence at which last place they arrived at Christmas- 
time 

At Florence there were many Enghsh folk commg 
and gomg and here Walpole and Gray stayed except 
for flymg visits to Rome and Naples for fifteen 
months residmg durmg the greater part of their 
stay with his distant relative, Horace Mann at his 
villa on the Amo Casa Antrosio by the Ponte deUa 
Trmith Walpole and Mann had been fnends m 
England , and it was owing to this mtimacy that 
the latter was in 1737 offered by Sir Robert Walpole 
the post of assistant to Charles Fane the only son of 
Viscount Fane the Envoy-Extraordmary and Mmister 
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Plenipotentiaxy at the Court of Florence — ‘can this 
be th 4 Mr Fane who held the two little patent- 
places ' for Horace Walpole until he came of age ? 
Three years later Fane retired and Mann took his 
place In 1755 he succeeded his elder brother m the 
estate at Lmton co Kent and m the same year was 
created a baronet, with reversion to his brother 
Galfndus Mann s title to fame consists apart from 
his adequate performance of his of&cial duties m 
little more than that it was to him that Walpole 
addressed so many hundreds of letters dunng forty- 
four years Manns letters however were descnbed 
by Lord Dover as volummous but particularly devoid 
of interest as they are written in a dry heavy style, 
and consist almost entirely of trifling details of for- 
gotten Florentme society, while Peter Cunmngham 
dismisses them as utterly imreadable Thomas 
Seccombe more charitable says of them that while 
they certainly lose much from a too anxious adapta- 
tion to Walpoles prejudices and affections they are 
often diverting and are valuable as illustrations of 
Florentme society It must not be overlooked that 
this correspondence was avowedly written for ulti- 
mate publication both parties makmg a point of the 
return of each other s dispatches Mann s last letter 
to Walpole IS dated September 5th, 1789 two months 
before his death This passage of letters is the more 
extraordinary, m that after Walpole left Florence, 
the men never met agam 

That Walpole had been charmed by Mann is 
obvious , but as the years rolled on, it is probable 
that he, to a considerable extent at least regarded 
him as an addressee to which to send the letters that 
he could not refrara from wntmg There is mde- 
pendent testimony to Mann m the 'Travels of 
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Alexander Drummond “Mr Mann is extremely 
polite and I do him barely justice m saymg he is a 
fine gentleman though mdeed this is as much as 
can be said of any person whatever yet there are 
various ways of distmguishmg the qualities that 
compose this amiable character and of these he in 
my opimon possesses the most agreeable He hves 
in a fine palace all the apartments on the ground 
floor which is elegantly furmshed were hghted up , 
and the garden was a little epitome of Vauxhall ’ 

In the Enghsh colony at Florence there was some 
pleasant excitement m the summer of 1740 which is 
well and amusmgly descnbed by Walpole m his 
letters "On Wednesday we expect a third she- 
meteor he wrote to Richard West on July 31st 
‘ Those learned lummanes the Ladies Pomfret and 
Walpole are to be joined by the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu You have not been witness to the rhapsody 
of mystic nonsense these two fair ones debate mces- 
santly, and consequently cannot figure what must be 
the issue of the triple alliance we have some idea 
of it Only figure the coahtion of prudery debauchery 
sentiment history, Greek Latm French, Italian and 
metaphysics all except the second understood by 
^halves by quarters or not at all You shall have 
the journals of this notable Academy ’ To Conway, 
he contmued the story ' Did I teU you Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is here She laughs at my Lady 
Pomfret and is laughed at by the whole town Her 
dress her avarice and her impudence must amaze 
any one that never heard her name She wears a foul 
mob, that does not cover her greasy black locks, 
that hang loose, never combed or curled an old 
mazarme blue wrapper that gapes open and discovers 
a canvas petticoat Her face swollen violently on one* 
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side IS partly covered with a plaister, and partly with 
white paint, which for cheapness she has bought so 
coarse that you would not use it to wash a chim- 
ney 

Walpole could not leave the women alone ‘ But 
for the Academy, I am not of it but frequently in 
company with it he wrote to West in October 
‘Madame Pomfret who, though a learned lady has 
not lost her modesty and character, is extremely 
scandahsed with the two other dames especially 
with MoU Worthless [Lady Mary Wortley Montagu] 
who know no bounds She is at rivalry with Lady 

W[alpole] for a certam Mr whom perhaps you 

knew at Oxford He fell into sentiments with my 
Lady W , and was happy to catch her at platonic 
love but as she seldom stops there, the poor man 
wdl be fnghtened out of his senses when she shall 
break the matter to him for he never dreamt that 
her purposes were so naught Lady Mary is so far 
gone that to get him from the mouth of her antagomst, 
she hterally took him out to dance country dances 
at a form^ ball, where there was no measure kept 
m laughmg at her She played at Pharaoh 

two or three times at Prmcess Craon's where she 
cheats horse and foot She is reaUy entertainmg 
have been readmg her works which she lends out in' 
manuscript , but they are too womanish I like few 
of her performances ’ 

Lady Mary was entirely ignorant of Walpole s 
acute feehngs about her, of which naturally he showed 
no sign m social mtercourse with her ‘I saw him 
both at Florence and Genoa, and you may beheve I 
know him,” she told her daughter I was well 
acquamted with Mr Walpole at Florence and mdeed 
he was particularly civil to me, she wrote on another 
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occasion I have great encouragement to ask favour 
of him, if I did not know that few people have so 
good memories to remember so many years back- 
wards as have passed smce I have seen him If he 
has treated the character of Queen Elizabeth with 
disrespect [m "A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England ] all the women should tear 
him to pieces for abusmg the glory of their sex 
Neither is it just to put her m the hst of authors 
having never pubhshed anythmg though we have 
Mr Camden s authority that she wrote many valuable 
pieces chiefly Greek translations I wish all monarchs 
would bestow their leisure hours on such studies 
perhaps they would not be very useful to mankind 
but it may be asserted for a certam truth their own 
minds could be more improved than by the amuse- 
ments of Quadrflle or Cavagnole 

Yet though he wrote so abusively about Lady 
Mary, he concerned himself with a new edition 
of the Court Poems , though with what right has 
never transpired I have lately had Lady Mary 
Wortleys Ecloques pubhshed but they don t please 
though so excessively good I say so confidently for 
Mr Chute agrees with me he says for the Epistle 
^rom Arthur Grey , scarce any woman could have 
written it and no man for a man who had had 
experience enough to paint such sentiments so well 
would not have had warmth left Do you know any- 
thmg of Lady Mary ? Her adventurous son [Edward 
Wortley Montagu] is come m Parliament but has not 
opened 

Years later — ^to be precise m August 1751 — ^he 
asked Horace Mann Pray teU me if you know 
an3d:hmg of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu we have 
an obscure history here of her bemg m durance m 
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the Brescian or the Bergamasco that a young fellow 
that she set out with keeping has taken into his head 
to keep her close prisoner not permitting her to 
wnte or receive any letters but which he sees he 
seems determined if her husband should die not to 
lose her as the Count Richcourt did Lady Orford ” 
At the time of this mcident, Lady Mary was m her 
sixty-second year It is possible she bemg what 
she was, that she should have taken a yotmg man 
mto keepmg but anyhow Walpole could always be 
trusted to make the best of a rumour 

Lady Mary s husband died m January 1761 and 
she decided to return to England which considermg 
her eccentricities may well have alarmed her daughter 
who had married John Stuart third Earl of Bute 
who at this time was Prune Mimster I went last 
mght to visit her Walpole wrote to Mann on 
January 29th 1762 ‘ I give you my honour and you 
who know her would credit me without it the fol- 
lowmg IS a faithful descnption I found her m a 
miserable httle chamber of a ready-fumished house, 
with two tallow candles and a bureau covered with 
pots and pans On her head m full of all accounts, 
she had an old black-laced hood wrapped entirely 
round, so as to conceal all hair or want of hair N(x, 
handkerchief, but up to her chm a kmd of horseman s 
ndmg-coat, callmg itself pet en I a%r, made of a dark 
green (green I think it had been) brocade, with 
coloured and silver flowers, and Imed with furs 
boddice laced, a foul dimity petticoat spng’d, vdvet 
muffeteens on her arms grey stockmgs and slippers 
Her face less changed m twenty years than I could 
have imagmed, I told her so and she was not so 
tolerable twenty years ago that she needed to have 
taken it for flattery , but she did, and hterally gave 
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me a box on the ear She is very hvely all her senses 
perfect her languages as imperfect as ever her avarice 
greater She entertamed me at first with nothmg but 
the dearness of provisions at Helvoet With nothmg 
but an Itahan a French and a Prussian all men- 
servants and somethmg she calls an old secretary, 
but whose age till he appears wiU be doubtful she 
received all the world who go to homage her as Queen- 
mother and crams them into this kennel The 
Duchess of Hamilton who came m ]ust after me 
was so astomshed and diverted, that she could not 
speak to her for laughmg She says that she left all 
her clothes at Venice I really pity Lady Bute 
what wiU the progress be of such a commence- 
ment ? 

Walpole if malicious was just — ^accordmg to his 
lights Of Lady Mary at this period he had the 
grace to say. She is much more discreet than I 
expected and meddles with nothmg ' but he could 
not refram from addmg that she is woefully tedious 
m her narrations She was actually sufiermg from 
cancer, which fact by great fortitude she concealed 
from her family She passed away on August 21st 
1762 in her seventy-fourth year and it may have 
Jieen the pnckmg of his conscience that made him 
admmister a rebuke to Lady Craven I am sorry 
to hear Madam that by your account Lady Mary 
Wortley was not so accurate and faithful as modem 
travellers The mvaluable art of moculation which 
she brought from Constantmople, so dear to all 
admirers of beauty, and to which we owe, perhaps 
the preservation of yours, stamp her as an umversal 
benefactress , and as you rival her in poetic talents, 
I have rather you would employ them to celebrate 
her for her nostrums than detect her for romancmg ' 
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Of Lady Pomfret, the wife of Thomas Fermoy 
first Earl of Pomfret who was at Florence m 1740 
Walpole told Conway ' She Pomfret has a charmmg 
conversation once a week She had taken a vast palace 
and a vast garden which is vastly commode 
especially to the cicisbes part of mankmd who have 
free mdulgence to wander m pairs about the arbours 
You know her daughters Lady Sophia is still nay 
she must be the beauty she was Lady Charlotte is 
much improved, and is the cleverest girl m the world 
speaks the purest Tuscan, like any Florentme 
Walpole feU m love with Lady Sophia He paid his 
court to her, but her mother supported the suit of 
Henry Chnton Earl of Lmcoln, who was mdubitably 
a much more eligible ^art^ What Lady Pomfret did 
not know was that before startmg on his foreign 
tour, the young Earl had been to Esher the seat of 
his uncle Henry Pelham to comply with a family 
arrangement of which the wealth of the Pelhams 
united to the title of Newcastle should vest m his 
person he left Esher engaged to his cousm, the 
heiress, Catherme Pelham When news of Lord 
Lmcoln’s infatuation for Lady Sophia Fermoy 
reached the ears of the Duke of Newcastle, he 
peremptorily ordered his nephew to return to England;^ 
without delay — ^which command Lord Lincoln could 
not but obey The story is told with the most 
amazmg embeUishments by M F Mahony (Matthew 
Stradhng) in A Chromcle of the Fermoys Horace 
Walpole m Love" 

Ultimately, m April 1744 Lady Sophia became 
the second wife of John, Lord Carteret (afterwards 
first Earl Granville) In October of the next year, she 
died, in her twenty-fifth year, a few weeks after the 
birth of her daughter Sophia, who became the wife 
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of William Petty second Earl of Shelburne after- 
wards first Marquis of Lansdowne who m 1782, 
on the death of Lord Rockmgham became Prime 
Mmister of England 

This was Walpole s first and last love affair 
As by the absence of the Great Duke, Florence 
IS become in a manner a country town you may 
imagme that we are not without dimdis but for 
a country town I beheve there never were a set of 
people so peaceable and such strangers to scandal 
Walpole wrote to his cousm Henry Sejmour Conway 
from Florence on September 25th 1740 Tis the 
family of love, where everybody is paired and go 
as constantly together as paroquets Here nobody 
hangs or drowns themselves they are not ready 
to cut one another s throats about elections or 
parties dont thmk that wit consists in sa3nng 
bold truths, or humour m gettmg drunk But I shall 
give you no more of their characters, because I am 
so unfortunate as to thmk that their encomium 
consists m being the reverse of the Enghsh who 
in general are either mad or enough to make other 
people so After telhng you so fairly my sentiments 
you may believe my dear Harry that I had rather 
see you here than m England Tis an evil wish for 
you who should not be lost m so obscure place as 
this I will not make you compliments or else here 
is a chamung opportumty for sa3nng what I think 
of you As I am convmced you love me and as I 
am conscious you have one strong reason for it, I 
will own to you that for my own peace you should 
wish me to remam here I am so well within and 
without, that you would scarce know me I am 
younger than ever, thmk of nothmg but divertmg 
mys^, and hve m a round of pleasures We have 
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operas, concerts, and balls mornings and evenmgs 
I dare not tell you all ones idlenesses you would 
look so grave and senatonal at hearing that one 
nses at eleven m the morning goes to the opera 
at nme at night to supper at one and to bed 
at three ! But hterally here the evenmgs and 
mghts are so charmmg and so warm, one can’t 
avoid ’em’ 

Walpole thoroughly enjoyed his stay at Florence, 
and often played with the idea of gomg there agam 
‘You say so many kind thmgs to me in your letter 
of November 7th, on my talkmg of a journey to 
Florence ’ he wrote to Mann on November 24th, 
1747 that I am sorry I mentioned it to you I 
did it to show you that my silence is far from pro- 
ceedmg from any forgetfulness of you and as I 
really thmk contmually of such a journey I name" 
it now and then though I don t find how to 
accomplish it In short my affairs are not so 
mdependent of everybody but that they reqmre 
my attendmg to them to make them go smoothly 
and unless I could get them mto another situation, 
it is not possible for me to leave them Some part 
of my fortune is m my Lord 0 [rford] s hands, and 
if I were out of the way of givmg him trouble he has 
not generosity enough to do anything that would 
be convement to me I will say no more on this 
subject, because it is not a pleasant one nor would 
I have said this but to convince you that I did not 
mention retummg to Florence out of gaiete de ccmr 
I never was happy there , have a million of times 
repented retummg to England where I never was 
happy, nor expect to be ’ 

Walpole was taken ill at Florence “About three 
or four m the mormng, ’ Joseph Spence noted, “I 
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was surprised with a message, saymg, that Mr 
Walpole was very much worse and desired to see 
me I went and foirnd him scarce able to speak 
I soon learned from his servants that he had been 
all the while without a physician, and had doctored 
himself so I immediately sent for the best aid the 
place would afford and dispatched a messenger to 
the minister at Florence desirmg him to send my 
friend Dr Cocchi In about twenty-four hours I 
had the satisfaction to find Mr Walpole better 
we left hun m a fair way to recovery and we hope 
to see hun next week at Vemce I had obtamed 
leave of Lord Lmcoln to stay behmd some days if 
he had been worse You see what luck one has some- 
times m gomg out of ones way If Lord Lmcoln 
had not wandered to Reggio, Mr Walpole (who 
IS one of the best-natured and most sensible young 
gentlemen England affords) would have, m all 
probabihty fallen a sacrifice to his disorder 

In May 1741 Walpole and Gray left Florence 
At Reggio a misunderstandmg arose between them 
and they parted The cause of the separation is 
somewhat obscure but it may be put down to 
incompatibility of temperament It may be that 
Gray had been bored by the long stay at Florence, 
which was solely for his compamon s pleasure , it 
may be that his spirit was irked by his finanaal 
dependence upon Walpole A story preserved by 
Isaac Reed, is that Walpole suspected Gray of abusmg 
him, and opened one of his letters to England — 
this IS given here for what it is worth ' The quarrel 
between Gray and me arose from his bemg too 
senous a compamon ” Walpole told Pmkerton ‘T 
had ]ust broke loose from the restramts of the 
Umversity, with as much money as I could spend, 
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and I was wiUmg to indulge myself Gray was for 
antiquities, etc wide I was for perpetual balls and 
plays The fadt was imne ” At this time of day 
it IS not necessary to probe mto the matter Let 
Pmkerton s view suffice ' In any other similar case 
we shodd have said ‘Here is a man, traveUmg m 
the highest style at the expense of another, whose 
splendour he shares , mtroduced by him to Courts 
and Prmces m short so much elevated that his 
head becomes giddy so that he quarrels for some 
trde with his liberal benefactor and by the ill- 
temper of an hour, forfeits his favours for life, and 
rums all his own reasonable expectations, ’ he wrote 
There can, mdeed be no doubt that had it not been 
for this idle mddgence of his own haughty temper, 
Mr Gray wodd immediately on his return, have 
received a pension or office from Sir Robert Walpole 
and it is probable that some peevish expression of 
contempt of any such remuneration placed an 
msuperable bar betwixt him and his fnends in- 
tentions ’ 

It is pleasant to be able to relate a reconciha- 
tion between Walpole and Gray when the former 
rented a house at Wmdsor in 1746, at which time 
Gray had completed his “Ode on a Distant Prospeqt 
of Eton College although their intimate relations 
were never resumed I agree with you most 
absolutely m your opmion about Gray ’ Walpole 
wrote to George Montagu m 1748 ‘He is the worst 
company m the world — ^from a httle melancholy 
turn, from hving reclusively and from a httle too 
much digmty he never converses easily — ^all his 
words are measured and chosen and formed mto 
sentences Ehs wntmgs are admirable — he himself 
IS not agreeable “ 
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You have sent me a long and very ohligmg 
letter and yet I am extremely out of humour with 
you he wrote to Gray on February i8th 1768 
T saw Poems by Mr Gray advertised I called 
directly at Dodsley s to know if this was to be more 
than a new edition ? He was not at home himself 
but his foreman told me he thought there were some 
new pieces and notes to the whole It was very 
imkmd not only to go out of town without mention- 
mg them to me without showing them to me but 
not to say a word of them m this letter Do you 
think I am indifferent or not cunous about what 
you write ? I have ceased to ask you because you 
have so long refused to show me anythmg You 
could not suppose I thought that you never wnte 
No but I concluded you did not mtend at least 
yet, to pubhsh what you had written As you did 
mtend it I might have expected a month s preference 
You will do me the justice to own that I had always 
rather have seen your writmgs than have shown 
you mme which you know are the most hasty 
trifles m the world and which though I may be 
fond of the subject when fresh, I constantly forget 
m a very short time after they are pubhshed This 
would sound like affectation to others but will not 
to you It would be affected, even to you, to say 
I am mdifferent to fame I certainly am not but 
I am mdifferent to almost an3rthmg I have done 
to acquire it The greater part are mere compilations 
and no wonder they are as you say, mcorrect when 
they are so commonly written with people in the 
room as Rtchard and the Nolle Authors were But I 
doubt there is a more mtrmsic fault m them which 
IS that I cannot correct them If I write tolerably, 
it must be at once , I can neither mend nor add 
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The articles of Lord Capel and Lord Peterborough 
in the second edition of Noble Authors, cost me more 
trouble than all the rest together and you may 
perceive that the worst part of Richard, m point of 
ease and style is what relates to the papers you 
gave me on Jane Shore, because it was tacked on 
so long afterwards and when my impetus was chilled 
If some time or other you will take the trouble of 
pomting out the maccuracies of it I shall be much 
obliged to you at present I shall meddle no more 
with it It has taken its fate nor did I mean to 
complain I foimd it was condemned mdeed before- 
hand which was what I alluded to Since pubhcation 
(as has happened to me before) the success has gone 
beyond my expectation ' 

Walpole was much distressed by Grays death 
m 1771, and he wrote to the Rev WiUiam Mason 
T judge of your shock and concern at Mr Grays 
death by my own I saw him the day before I left 
England He complamed of the gout flymg about 
him, and said he had been a month at Kensmgton 
for the air I saw him changed and very low, yet I 
had not the least idea of any sudden misfortune 
Three weeks after I read m the Chronicle, at Pans, 
that he was dead I I would not believe it — not alas-J 
from reason but I could not bear to beheve it I 
wrote to Mr Cole to mquire — ^he has confirmed it, 
and I find it at my return but too true I feel for 
you Sir, and as I most heartily regret him I would 
do anjhhmg to show my regard to his memory If 
he has left anythmg for the Press, I flatter myself 
mme will be allowed to contribute to that ofiice 
I ^aU be very happy to bear all the expense You, 
I am sure, Sir will let his genius want no due honour , 
and it is not to interfere with anythmg you may 
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design to say of him and which you will say better 
than anybody, that I send you the followmg Imes 
they are not worthy of him nor do I repeat them 
to you but as a proof of my sorrow and tribute to 
your fnend which is the only hght m which they 
can please you you will see that the Imes suppose 
him buned among his real predecessors 

Great shades of Shakespeare Milton Dryden hear 
A genuine Bard from G^ins claims a tear 
He who m numbers worthy of the L3nre 
Enshrm d your names now joms the mighty choir 
Amidst your radiant Urns his Um enclose 
A spot more hallow d than where Kings repose 
Aloft let Pomp her Edwards Hemys keep 
Near Homer s dust should Pmdar s ashes sleep 

If I could have greater contempt for the age 
than I have it would be on observmg that one single 
paragraph is all that has been said on our fnend , 
but when there are columns m every paper on Sir 
Francis Delaval ought we not to be glad ? Who 
would be the hero of these times ^ 

“Is there any chance Sir of your commg south- 
wards ? I long to pass a melancholy hour with you 
Who has possession of the plate from my picture 
of Mr Gray ? I have many scraps and letters of 
his that show how very early his genius was npe 
and will please you exceedmgly To collect the 
rehques of our fnends is perhaps the sweetest employ- 
ment of those moments which remam when we have 
lost them > It is a decent preparation for our own 
fate 

This Walpole followed by another letter to Mason 
“I not only agree with your sentiments, but am 
flattered that they countenance my own practice 
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In some cases I have sold my works, and sometimes 
have made the impressions at my own press pay 
themselves, as I am not rich enough to treat the 
pubhc with all I pnnt there nor do I know why 
I should Some editions have been given to chanties 
to the poor of Twickenham etc Mr Spence’s Life 
of Magliabecchi was bestowed on the readmg tailor 
I am neither ashamed of bemg an author, nor a 
bookseller My mother s father was a timber- 
merchant I have many reasons for thinking myself 
a worse man, and none for thmking myself better 
consequently I shall never blush at domg anythmg 
he did I prmt much better than I wnte and love 
my trade and hope I am not one of those most 
undesermng of all objects prmters and booksellers 
whom I confess you lash with justice In short Sir 
r have no notion of poor Mr Gray s delicacy I would 
not sell my talents as orators and senators do but I 
would keep a shop and sell any of my own works 
that would gam me a hvelihood whether books or 
shoes rather than be tempted to sell myself Tis 
an honest vocation to be a scavenger but I would 
not be a Solicitor-General Whatever method you 
fix upon for the pubhcation of Mr Gray’s works 
I dare answer I shall approve, and wiU therefore, 
say no more on it till we meet I wiU beg you Sir 
when you come to town to bnng me what papers 
or letters he had preserved of mme, for the answer 
to Dr Milles, it is not worth asking you to accept 
or to take the trouble of brmgmg me, and therefore, 
you may flmg it aside where you please 

“The epitaph is very unworthy of the subject 
I had rather nobody should correct my works than 
take the pains myself I thank you very sincerely 
for cnticismg it, but indeed I beheve you would 
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with much less trouble write a new one than mend 
that I abandon it cheerfully to the fire for surely 
bad verses on a great poet are the worst of panegyrics 
The sensation of the moment dictated the epitaph 
but though I was concerned I was not mspired 
Your corrections of my play I remember with the 
greatest gratitude because I confess I liked it well 
enough to wish it corrected and for that friendly 
act Sir I am obhged to you For wntmg I am 
quittmg all thoughts of it and for several reasons 
— ^the best is it is time to remember that I must 
quit the world Mr Gray was but a year older, and 
he had much more the appearance of a man to whom 
several years were promised A contemporary s 
death is the Ucalegon of all sermons In the next 
place his death has taught me another truth Authors 
are said to labour for posterity for my part I find 
I did not write even for the rismg generation 
Experience tells me it was all for those of my ovra 
or near my own, time The fiiends I have lost were 
I find more than half the public to me It is as 
difficult to write for yoimg people as to talk to them , 
I never I perceive meant an3d:hing about them 
i^what I have wntten and cannot commence an 
acquaintance with them m prmt 

‘ Mr Gray was far from an agreeable confidant 
to self love yet I had always more satisfaction in 
commumcatmg anjthmg to him though sure to be 
mortified, than m bemg flattered by people whose 
judgement I do not respect We had besides known 
each other s ideas from almost mfancy, and I was 
certain he would understand whatever I said, whether 
it was well- or ill-expressed 

Walpole for the rest of his life was womed by 
what might be said about this breach between himself 
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and Gtay as is clearly indicated by his letter wnttaa 
in 1773 to Mason 

I am conscious that m the beginning of the 
differences between Gray and me the fault was 
mme I was too young, too fond of my own diver- 
sions , nay I do not doubt, too much mtoxicated 
by indulgence vamty, and the insolence of my situa- 
tion as a Prune Munster's son not to have been 
mattentive and msensible to the feelmgs of one I 
thought below me of one I blush to say it, that I 
knew was obhged to me of one whom presumption 
and folly perhaps made me deem not my superior 
then m parts, though I have smce felt my mfimte 
mfenority to him I treated him insolently he loved 
me, and I did not thmk he did I reproached him 
with the difference between us, when he acted from 
conviction of knowmg he was my supenor I often 
disregarded his wishes of seeing places which I would 
not quit other amusements to visit though I offered 
to send him to them without me Forgive me if I 
say that his temper was not conciliating at the 
same time that I will confess to you that he acted 
a more fnendly part had I had the sense to take 
advantage of it — ^he freely told me of my faijjts 
I declared I did not desire to hear them nor would 
correct them You will not wonder that, with the 
digmty of his spirit and the obstmate carelessness 
of mme the breach must have grown wider, tiU we 
became mcompatible After this confession I fear 
you will thmk I fall far short of the justice I promised 
him m the words which I would wish to have sub- 
stituted to some of yours If you thmk them 
inadequate to the state of the case, as I own they 
are, preserve this letter and let some future Sir 
John Dahymple produce it to load my memory, 
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but I own I do not desire that any ambiguity should 
aid his mvention to forge an account of me If 
you have no objection I would propose your narra- 
tive should run thus and contam no more till a 
proper time shall come for statmg the truth, as I 
have related it to you While I am livmg it is not 
pleasant to read ones private quarrels discussed m 
magazmes and newspapers 


"In SecUon Second 

" 'But I must here add m order to forewarn 
my readers of a disappointment that this corre 
spondence (viz , durmg his travels) is defective 
towards the end and mcludes no description either 
of Vemce or its territory, the last places which Mr 
Gray visited This defect was occasioned by an 
unfortunate disagreement between him and Mr 
Walpole which arismg from the great difference of 
temper between the pensive ctuious philosophy of 
the former and the gay and youthful mconsidera- 
tion of the latter occasioned them separation at 
^gio 

^ Note to he added In justice to the memory of 
so respectable a friend Mr Walpole enjoms me to 
charge him with the chief blame m their quarrel, 
confessmg that more attention complaisance and 
deference on his part to a warm friendship and to a 
very superior understandmg and judgement might 
have prevented a rupture which gave much uneasi- 
ness to both and a lastmg concern to the survivor 
though m the year 1744 a reconciliation was effected 
between them by a lady who wished well to them 
both’ 
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'This note I thmk will specify aU that is necessary 
and though humiliating to me it is due to my friend, 
and a vindication I owe him It is also aU that seems 
necessary either in section the second or fourth 
As to section third it is far from accurate, and in 
one respect what I am sure you will have too much 
regard to me to mention, as it would hurt me in a 
very sensible part You wiU I am sure sacrifice it 
to my entreaty, especially as it is to introduce nothmg 
to the pre-judice of Mr Gray nay I thmk he would 
rather dislike the mention I mean the place I might 
have obtamed for him from my father That I should 
have tried for such emolument for him there is no 
doubt at least have proposed it to him, though I 
am far from bemg clear he would have accepted it 
I know that till he did accept the Professorship from 
the Duke of Grafton it was my constant behef that 
he would scorn any place My mclmation to be 
serviceable to him was so mtense that when we 
went abroad together I left a will behind m which I 
gave him aU I then possessed in the world — ^it was 
mdeed a very tnflmg all 

In June 1757 Walpole erected a printing-press 
at his house at Strawberry Hill And by what - 4 © 
you thmk we open he told Chute on July 12th 
I found Gray m town last week he had brought 
his two Odes to be printed I snatched 
them out of Dodsley’s hands ’ On August 4th he 
wrote to Mann T send you two copies (one for 
Dr Cocchi) of a very honourable opemng of my press 
— two amazmg Odes of Mr Gray, they are Greek 
they are Pmdanc they are sublime 1 Consequently 
I fear, a httle obscure ” On the twenty-fifth of the 
same month he remarked to Montagu "You are 
very particular, I can teU you, in likmg Gray's Odes 
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— ^but you must remember that the age likes Akenside 
and did like Thomson i Can the same people hke 
both ^ Later m 1757 Walpole printed at his press 
David Gamck s hues ‘ To Mr Gray, on his 
Odes 

After Gray had left Florence Walpole m company 
with Lord Lmcoln and Spence he went to 
Vemce where they remamed a month returning 
by sea from Genoa landmg at Antibes, and 
by way of Toulon Marseilles and Aix and 
through Languedoc to MontpeUier Toulouse and 
Orleans arrived at Pans He then left the 
others and landed at Dover on September 12th 
1741 

Walpole loved France all his hfe or at least 
Pans I visit Pans often and have considerably 
studied the French character he told Pmkerton 
‘ In mdividuals it is often excellent , but taken m 
general it disgusts by its petulance and vanity The 
French have always been dissolute m their amours , 
and are thus led to assail the chastity of foreign 
women the most unpardonable of all affronts to 
fathers brothers husbands and lovers This, and 
tS^ir petulant overbearmg conduct, prevent their 
conquests from being lastmg Yes I swear to you 
by the Sicihan vespers they can never be of much 
duration 

The earhest letter written by Walpole that has 
been preserved is dated August 7th 1732, and is 
addressed to Charles, third son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton fourth baronet of Hagley Worcestershire 
an old Etoman, whom Mrs Paget Toynbee believes 
to have been one of the Eton tnumvirate With him, 
to George Montagu, and Richard West, and Thomas 
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Ashton, and Henry Seymour Conway he corresponded 
both when at home and abroad but on September 
nth, 1741 he began the long senes of letters to 
Mann, who henceforth was his prmcipal correspondent 
Where another would have kept a diary Walpole 
put on paper his thoughts and his doings, and sent 
them to Florence 
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downing street and HOUGHTON 

O N his return to England from the Grand Tour, 
Walpole took up his residence of his father 
at No 10 Downing Street He led the life 
of a young man of rank and fashion he went to the 
opera and the theatres he dined out he put m 

an appearance at balls He put a good face on it, 
but he was almost inexpressibly bored An evenmg 
with two or three choice friends was much more 
to his taste 

On February 9th of the following year. Sir Robert 
Walpole resigned, after twenty years of administra- 
tion and was created Earl of Orford, and granted a 
pension of ;i£4,ooo a year 

Horace Walpole was divided m his feelmgs He 
regretted his father’s defeat, but was pleased at the 
prospect of freedom 'Trust me ’ he wrote to Mann, 
if we fall, all the grandeur, all the envied grandeur 
of our house, will not cost me a sigh , it has given 
me no pleasure while we have it, and will give me no 
pam when I part with it My liberty, my ease and 
my choice of friends and company will sufficiently 
counter balance the crowds of Downmg Street I 
am so sick of it all that, if we are victorious or not, 

I propose leavmg England m the spring ’ 

All kinds of bitter attacks had, year in. year 
out, been made upon Sir Robert for (alleged) pecula- 
tion of public funds perhaps the most monstrous 
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was that which appeared m the Craftsman November 
28th 1730 in the form of an advertisement 

Taken up near Arlington Street a small memo- 
randum-book (supposed to be lost by a gentleman 
who is packmg up his alls) consistmg of several 
articles particularly the followmg ones Settled 
on my eldest son upon his marriage £7 000 per 
aimum Item Expended on my house m N — and 
m pictures ^£150 000 Item On plate and jewels 
very proper for concealment m case of an im — ^t 
^160 000 Item In housekeeping for six years past 
at a moderate computation ^^150 000 Item Remitted 
at several tunes withm these twelve months last 
passed to the Bank of Amsterdam Vemce Genoa, 
^400 000 with many other particulars too tedious 
here to relate If the gentleman who lost it wiU 
please apply to Cabel d Anvers, of Grays Inn Esq 
the said memorandum-book shall be restored gratis 
Thmgs were done then that could not now be done 
There were smecures galore and jobs was an every- 
day task The Sovereign when he knew of them 
winked at them himself wantmg grants of money 
and ' places for his favourites the early Hanoverian 
Kings were very much at the mercy of their Ministers 
Take the hst of emplojunents and mcomes from 
pnvate sources obtamed by Sir Robert Walpole 
1721 April 5th Robert Walpole jumor Clerk 
of the Pells £2 000 per annum 

1721 Collector of the Port of London by 
Henry Hare and Robert Mann, durmg the lives of 
Robert Walpole, jumor, and Edward Walpole The 
reversion of this place was granted on June 28th 
1716, and came into possession on April 12th, 1721 
It was held by deed of trust at the disposal of Sir 
Robert Walpole £2,000 per annum 
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1725 The same when Lord Walpole Ranger of 
Richmond Park 

1727 November 17th Edward Walpole Clerk 
of the Pleas m the Court of Exchequer 1^400 per 
annum 

Edward Walpole Jomt-Secretary to the 
Treasury 

1737 February Horace Walpole junior, Usher 
of the Receipts of the Exchequer £2 000 per annum 

1737-1744 Edward Walpole Secretary to the 
Duke of Devonshire as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

1738 November ist Horace Walpole junior 
Clerk (or Keeper) of the Foreign Estreats 1738 
November 9th Horace Walpole jumor Comptroller 
of the Great Roll Together, ^^500 per annum 

1739 May 9th Lord Walpole Auditor of the 
Exchequer £7 000 per annum 

1739 Edward Walpole Clerk of the PeUs on 
the surrender of Lord Walpole £ 2,000 per annum 

WTiatever accusations might be brought against 
Sir Robert Walpole no one could deny that he was 
a considerate father and brother 

On March 23rd 1742 Lord Lunenck moved, and 
Sir J St Aubm seconded for a Secret Committee 
of the House of Commons to examine into the conduct 
of Sir Robert for the last ten years of his bemg 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the 
Treasury Horace Walpole who m May 1741 had 
beai returned as member for Calhngton co Corn- 
wall, made a spirited speech m defence of his father, 
which speech was pnnted m the magazmes, but 
the young orator declared the reports were entirely 
false and had not one paragraph of what he had said 
m them He sent to Mann for his edification a copy 
of his speech, which he had previously written out 
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‘Mr Speaker — I have always thought that, 
incapacity and inexpenence must prejudice the cause 
they undertake to defend and it has been diffidence 
of myself not distrust of the cause, that has hitherto 
made me so silent upon a pomt on which I ought 
to have appeared so zealous 

‘While the attempts for this mquiry were made 
m general terms, I should have thought it presumption 
m me to stand up and defend measures in which so 
many abler men have been engaged and which, 
consequently they could so much better support , 
but when the attack grows more personal it grows 
my duty to oppose it more particularly lest I be 
suspected of an mgratitude which my heart disdains 
But I thmk Sir I cannot be suspected of that unless 
my not havmg abihties to defend my father can be 
construed mto a desire not to defend him 

My expenence Sir is very small I have never 
been conversant in busmess and pohtics and have 
sat a very short time in this House — ^with so slight a 
fund, I must much mistrust my power to serve him 
— especially as in the shoit time I have sat here, 
I have seen that not his own knowledge, innocence 
and eloquence have been able to protect him against 
a powerful and determmed party I have seen smce 
his returement, that he has many great and noble 
friends, who have been able to protect him from 
farther violence But Sir when no repulses can 
calm the clamour against him, no motives should 
sway his friends from openly undertakmg his defence 
When the Kmg has conferred rewards on his services , 
when the Parliament has refused its assent to any 
mquiries of complamt agamst him , it is but mam- 
tainmg the Kmg's and our own honour, to reject 
this motion— for the repeating which, however, I 
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cannot think the authors to blame, as I suppose now 
they have turned him out, they are wiUmg to inquire 
whether they had any reason to do so 

‘ I shall say no more Sir but leave the material 
part of this defence to the impartiality candour, 
and credit of men who are in no ways dependent 
on him He has already found that defence Sir, 
and I hope he always will It is to their authority 
I trust — ^and to me it is the strongest proof of inno- 
cence that for twenty years together no crime could 
be solemnly alleged agamst him and smce his 
dismission he has seen a majority rise up to defend 
his character m that very House of Commons m which 
a majority overturned his power As therefore, Sir, 
I must thmk him innocent I stand up to protect 
him from mjustice — ^had he been accused I should 
not have given the House this trouble but I thmk. 
Sir that the precedent of what was done upon this 
question a few da57s ago is sufficient reason if I had 
no other for me to give my negative now 

Walpole however was far from satisfied by 
his performance on this occasion and until his retire- 
ment from the House of Commons he was almost 
mvanably a silent member His work m the House 
has been persistently minimised that is to say, if 
attendance is work and a large volume could be 
filled with his comments on parhamentary matters 
m which he was interested and accounts of parlia- 
mentary debates at which he was present And this 
m spite of the fact that he wrote to George Montagu 
m 1746 'My books my virtu, and my other foUies 
and amusements take up so much of my time to 
leave me little leisure to thmk of other peoples 
affairs and of aU affairs those of the pubhc are 
least my concern ' 
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His pohtics ” so runs a passage m ‘Walpoliana 
"were like his religion, moderate and rational, not 
enthusiastic He at all times hated democracy 
which he considered as a theory too refined for human 
nature and subordination of ranks was with him 
the golden cham of Homer Human life he viewed as 
a series of unavoidable errors and passions, founded 
on deceitful appearances, moral and physical He 
did not choose to anatomise his mistress, nor to 
use truth as an mstrument of torment and disorder 
With him, there remamed no doubt that the mass 
of mankmd were of absolute necessity doomed to 
Ignorance and that the new mirrors of reason might 
dazzle the populace by a few fiashmg beams but 
never could ^tribute a regular, contmual hght 
He highly approved a saymg of Gibbon to the Editor 
Those tenets may make the people giddy but cannot 
enhghten or invigorate them You and I may venture 
on a smgle glass of hqueur but what would be the 
consequence if we opened hogsheads of it to the 
people m the street ? " 

Years later m a letter written m 1758 he gave 
the Rev Henry Zbuch reasons why he would not 
write the biography of the father he so much loved 
‘ When I speak my opimon to you Sir, about what 
I dare say you care as little as I do (for what is the 
merit of a mere man of letters ?), it is but fit I should 
answer you so smcerely on a question about which 
you are so good as to interest yourself ’ he explains 
"That my father s hfe is hkely to be written, I have 
no grounds for behevmg I mean, I know nobody 
that thinks of it For myself, I certainly shall not, 
for many reasons, which you must have the patience 
to hear A reason to me myself is, that I think too 
highly of him, and too meanly of myself, to presume 
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I am equal to the task They who do not agree with 
me m the former part of my position wiU undoubtedly 
allow the latter part In the next place the very truths 

that I should relate would be so much imputed to 
partiahty that he would lose of his due praise by the 
suspicion of my prejudice In the next place I was 
bom too late m his life to be acquamted with him 
m the active part of it Then I was at school at the 
Umversity abroad and returned not till the last 
moments of his Admmistration What I know of 
him I could only learn from his own mouth m the 
last three years of his life when to my shame I 
was so idle and young and thoughtless that I by 
no means profited of his leisure as I might have done 
and mdeed I have too much impartiality m my 
nature to care if I could to give the world a history 
collected solely from the person himself of whom I 
should wnte With the utmost veneration for his 
truth, I can easily conceive that a man who had 
lived a life of party and who had undergone such 
persecution from party should have had greater 
bias than he himself could be sensible of The last 
and that a reason which must be admitted if all the 
others are not — ^his papers are lost Between the 
confusion of his affairs and the mdifierence of my 
elder brother to thmgs of that sort they were either 
lost, burnt or what we rather think were stolen 
by a favourite servant of my brother who proved 
a great rogue and was dismissed m my brother's 
life and the papers were not discovered to be 
missmg tiU after my brothers death Thus Sir, 
I should want vouchers for many things I could 
say of importance I have another personal reason 
that discourages me from attemptmg this task or 
any other besides the great reluctance that I have. 
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to being a voluminous author Though I am by no 
means the learned man you are so good as to call 
me m compliment though on the contrary nothmg 
can be more superficial than my knowledge or more 
trifling than my reading — ^yet I have so much strained 
my eyes, that it is often pamful to me to read even 
a newspaper by daylight In short Sir havmg led a 
very dissipated life in all the hurry of the world of 
pleasure, I scarce ever read but by candle light 
after I have come home late at mghts As my eyes 
have never had the least inflammation or humour 
I am assured I may still recover them by care and 
repose I own I prefer my eyes to anythmg I could 
write However after all I have said perhaps I may 
now and then by degrees throw together some 
short anecdotes of my father s private life and par- 
ticular story and leave his public historv to more 
proper and more able hands if such will imdertake 
it 

Walpole though an undistmguished member of 
Parliament could yet when occasion arose, very 
definitely hold his own — especially when his father’s 
reputation was in question That he was always 
prepared at any hazard to defend When he thought 
it necessary to refute some derogatory statement, he 
would summon to his aid his pen rather than his 
voice In 1747 was pubhshed a Letter to the Tones" 
which Walpole beheved to have been wntten by 
George Lyttelton who with his family had jomed 
forces with Henry Pelham ' As Mr Lyttelton had 
been a great enemy of and writer against, my father 
and as Mr Pelham had used my father and his fnends 
extremely iH and neglected the Whigs to court 
the Tones I published an answer to that piece, and 
•called it a 'Letter to the Whigs , ’ he wrote in Short 
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Notes of My Life ’ It was a careless performance 
and written m five days At the end of the year 
I wrote two more Letters to the Whigs’ but did 
not publish them till Apnl the next year when they 
went through three editions immediately I had 
mtended to suppress them but some attacks bemg 
made by the Grenvilles on Lord Chief Justice WiHes, 
an mtunate friend of my father particularly by 
obtainmg an Act of Parliament to transfer the assizes 
from Ailesbury to Buckmgham I pnnted them and 
other pieces 

W^pole was now thoroughly roused and, though 
as a rule placid enough showed that he had a very 
pretty temper ‘ On the same occasion, I had a 
remarkable quarrel with the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Onslow he continued ‘ The Bill 
was returned from the Lords with amendments 
The fnends of the Chief Justice resolved to oppose 
it agam Mr Potter desired me to second him He 
rose but entermg upon the merits of the Bill Mr 
Thomas Townshend and my uncle, Horace Walpole, 
(to prevent me) msisted that nothmg could be spoken 
to but the amendments The Speaker supportmg 
this I said I had mtended to second Mr Potter 
but should submit to his oracular decision though I 
would not add to the complaisant peevishness of 
anybody else The Speaker was m a great rage, 
and complamed to the House I said I begged 
his pardon but had not thought that subimttmg 
to him was the way to offend him’ 

Though Walpole did not take an active part m 
the dehberations of Parhament he was m constant 
attendance at the House of Commons Don’t thmk 
me guilty of forgettmg you a moment though I have 
missed two or three posts, he wrote on January 
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24th 1743 ' If you knew the incessant hurry and 

fatigue in which I live, and how few moments I have 
to myself, you would not suspect me You know 
I am naturally indolent and without apphcation 
to any kmd of business yet it is impossible m this 
country, to hve m the world and be m Parhament, 
and not find oneself every day more hooked mto 
pohtics and company especially mhabitmg a house 
that IS agam become the centre of affairs ’ And 
agam, on February 9th, 1764, to the same corre- 
spondent I have scarce time to write or to know 
what I write I live m the House of Commons We 
sat on Tuesday till ten at mght on a Welsh election 
and shall probably stay as long to-day on the same 
At the same time he did not neglect his several duties 
That you may not thmk I employ my time as idly 
as the great men I have been talking of you must 
be informed that every mght constantly I go to 
Ranelagh which has totally beat Vauxhall, ’ he 
wrote satirically to Henry Seymour Conway on June 
29th, 1744 Nobody goes anywhere else — every- 
body goes there My Lord Chesterfield is so fond of 
it that he says he has ordered all his letters to be 
directed thither If you had never seen it, I would 
make you a most pompous description of it, and 
tdl you how the floor is all of beaten princes — ^that 
you can’t set your foot without treadmg on a Prmce 
of Wales or Duke of Cumberland The company is 
umversal there is from His Grace of Grafton down 
to children out of the Foundlmg Hospital — ^from 
my Lady Townshend to the kitten — from my Lord 
Sandys to your humble cousm ' 

A house that is again become a centre of affairs ’ 
was No 5, Arlmgton Street, off Piccadilly, which 
Lord Orford had taken when he left Dowmng Street 
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This faced the house where Walpole was bom and 
he resided with his father and after the de^th of 
the latter he remained its tenant until 1781 when 
the lease ran out He was reasonably content here , 
but he disliked the great mansion Houghton which 
was one of the joys of Lord Orford Ihere he was 
far from happy especially when the house was 
crowded with visitors 

In 1736, when he was at Cambridge he wrote 
to Charles Lyttelton "I am returned agam to 
Cambndge and can tell you what I never expected 
that I hke Norfolk Not any of the mgredients, as 
huntmg or country gentlemen for I had nothmg to 
do with them, but the county which a httle from 
Houghton is woody, and full of delightful prospects 
I went to see Norwich and Yarmouth both which I 
hke exceedmgly I spent my time at Houghton 
for the first week almost alone we have a charmmg 
garden all wilderness much adapted to my romantic 
mchnations ' Eight years later, however he told 
Mann ‘ I am writmg to you two or three days 
beforehand by way of setthng my affairs not that 
I am gomg to be married or to die but somethmg 
as bad as either if it were to last as long You will 
guess that it can only be going to Houghton but 
I make as much an afiair of that as other people 
would make of gomg to Jamaica Indeed I dont 
lay m a store of cake and band-boxes and citron- 
water and cards and cold meat as country-gentle- 
women do after the Session My packmg-up and 
travelhng concerns he m a very small compass 
nothmg but m3^eif and Patapan, my footman, a 
cloak-bag, and a couple of books My old Tom is 
even reduced upon the article of my journey he 
IS at Bath, patchmg together some very bad remams 
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of a worn-out constitution I always travel without 
comp9,ny for then I take my own hours and my 
own humours, which I don t thmk the most tractable 
to shut up m a coach with anybody else You know 
bt Evremont s rule for conquering the passions was 
to mdulge them mme for keepmg my temper m 
order, is never to leave it too long with another 
person I have found out that it will have its way, 
but I make it take its way by itself It is such sort 
of reflection as this that makes me hate the country 
it IS impossible m one house, with one set of company 
to be always enough upon one’s guard to make one’s 
self agreeable which one ought to do, as one always 
esqiects it from others If I had a house of my own 
m the country and could live there now and then 
alone or frequently changmg my company I am 
persuaded I should like it at least I fancy I should 
for when one begins to reflect why one don t like the 
country I beheve one grows near hkmg it I feel 
very often that I grow to correct twenty thmgs m 
m3rself, as thinkmg them ridiculous at my age and 
then with my spirit of whim and folly, I make myself 
believe that this is all prudence and that I wish 
I were young enough to be as thoughtless and extrava- 
gant as I used to be But if I know anything of the 
matter this is all flattenng myself I grow older 
and love my follies less — ^if I did not, alas • poor 
prudence and reflection • 

Walpole found his one pleasure at Houghton m 
the wonderful gallery of pictures, brought together 
by years of judicious coUectmg subsequently, for 
the sum of £40 000, it passed to Catherme of Russia, 
who housed it m the Hermitage Palace of St Peters- 
burg One of Walpole’s cleverest jeux ^’es^nt the 
‘Sermon on Pamtmg , was prompted by the 
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Houghton Gallery He wrote it to amuse his father 
before whom it was preached by the Earl's chaplam 
He occupied much of his time about 1742-1743 m pre- 
panng upon the model of the jEdes Barvenm 
and Giustimanae and i®des Walpohanse which 
besides bemg somethmg more than a mere catalogue, 
mcludes an excellent mtroduction 

Walpole had already plied his pen In 1742 he 
had written “The Lessons for the Day bemg the 
first and second chapters of the Book of Preferment’ 
He did not mtend to publish this but his fnend 
Edward Coke made a copy of it, and dispersed it 
until it got mto prmt It was says the author, ‘the 
ongmal of a great number of thmgs of that sort’ 
In June of the next year he poured ridicule on the 
new Mmistry in a ‘ Parody on some scenes of Macbeth, 
called The Dear Witches’ which appeared m a 
weekly paper called Old England, or, The Con&U- 
tuUonal Journal This was followed by an attack on 
Lord Bath m No 38 of the same pubhcation In the 
summer of 1744 he wrote a Parody of a scene in 
ComeiHe s Cmna ’’ the mterlocution bemg Pdfliam, 
Arundel, and Selw3m 

The Earl of Orford died on March 28th, 1745 
His youngest son was happy that the maligmty of 
his pohtical foes did not pursue him beyond the grave 
'Lord Orford s eneimes he wrote to Mann a few 
weeks after the sad event pay him the comphmgnt 
of saying, ‘they do beheve now that he did not plimder 
the pubhc, as he was accused (as they accused him) 
of domg, he havmg died m such circumstances ’ If 
he had no proofs of his honesty but this, I don’t 
think this would be such mdisputable authority 
not leavmg immense riches would be scanty evidence 
of his not havmg acquired them It is certain he 
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IS dead very poor his debts, with his legacies which 
are trifling, amount to fifty thousand pounds His 
estate a nommal eight thousand a year much mort- 
gaged In short, his fondness for Houghton has 
endangered Houghton If he had not so overdone 
it, he might have left such an estate to his family 
as might have secured the glory of the place for many 
years another such debt must expose it to sale 
If he had hved his unbounded generosity and con- 
tempt of money would have run him into vast diffi- 
culties However irreparable his personal loss may 
be to his friends he certainly died critically well 
for himself he had lived to stand the rudest trials 
with honour to see his character universally cleared 
his enemies brought to infamy for their ignorance 
or viUamy and the world aUowmg him to be the only 
man in England fit to be what he had been and 
he died at a time when his age and infirmities pre- 
vented him agam undertakmg the support of a 
Government which engrossed his whole care, and 
which he foresaw was falling into confusion In this 
hope his judgment failed • His fortune attended 
him to the last , for he died of the most pamful 
disorders with little or no pam " 

The death of his father made a change in Walpole s 
fmancial position In 1744, he had told Henry 
Seymour Conway that his mcome was then about 
£ 2,000 a year His father left him the house in 
Arlmgton Street, £5,000 m money — of which how- 
ever, he never received more than £1,000 But this was 
not all As has been said, Sir Robad had secured 
for Ins' eldest son, Robert, the great place of Auditor 
of the Exchequer, and for his second son, Edward, 
that of Clerk of the Pdls George I had bestowed on 
Su Robert the patent place of Collector of the Customs, 
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for his own life and for the lives of his two elder 
sons but the first holder had reserved to himself 
the nght to dispose of the income of that place, as 
he should please, durmg the existence of the grant 
and under this power, he bequeathed to Horace 
Walpole, out of the patent £i ooo a year for the 
remainder of the term and divided the balance, about 
£800 a year, between Edward and Horace 

This was awkward, because m the event of the 
death of his two elder brothers Horace s income from 
this source would cease His brother Robert was 
not in robust health, and the next m succession 
Edward was eleven years his semor He was per- 
suaded by fnends to appeal to Henry Pelham to ask 
the Kmg for his name to be added to the patent 
P^am said that he could not do this but if Horace 
could mduce Edward to let his name stand m heu 
of the semor the affair might be managed Horace 
answered quickly 'Sir I will never ask my brother 
to stand m a precarious hght instead of me ” Edward 
it may be mentioned survived until January 12th 
1784 so that there was no immediate distress 

Walpole on smecure places is unconsciously amusmg 
when he defends the practice of such grants m his 
Remmiscences ’ but there is no doubt that he 
was expressing the views of its generation or at least 
the views of that class which was likely to get some- 
thing for nothmg I presume boldly to say that 
my father had a legal right of makmg the provision 
for me he did m the places I hold Patent-places 
for life have existed from time immemorial by law 
and under all changes of Government He who holds 
an ancient patent-place enjoys it as much by law 
as any gentleman holds his estate and by more 
ancient tenure than most gentlemen hold their^ 
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and from the same fount am only of ancienter date, 
than many of the nobility and gentry hold their 
estates, who possess them only by grants from the 
Crown, as I possess my places which were not 
wrung from the Church, and m violation of the 
intention of the donors, as a vast number of estates 
were nor can I tbmk myself as a patent-place man 
a more useless or a less legal engrosser of part of the 
wealth of the nation than deans and prebendanes, 
who fatten on Christiamty like any less holy mcum- 
bent of a fee While there are distmctions of ranks, 
and unequal divisions of property, not acquired by 
personal merit, but by birth or favours, some will 
be more fortunate than others The poor are most 
entitled to complam but an archdeacon or a country 
gentleman has very little grace m complammg that 
any other unprofitable class is mdulged by the laws 
m the enjoyment of more than an equal share of 
property with the meanest labourer or the lowest 
mechanic ” 

The argument is certainly specious If Sir Robert 
Walpoles sons were given patent-places as part of 
the rewards due to him for his long service to the 
country the matter is at least arguable Some other 
method of reward, however is to-day regarded as 
preferable — such as grants of money to emment 
sadors and soldiers Certamly no other excuse for 
the bestowal of smecures is tolerable If the place 
IS one that involves work, then it should be given 
only to those capable of performing the duties 
Walpole has given an account of what had to be done 
in the office of Usher of the Exchequer, but, as a 
matter of fact, the work was done by his Deputy 
As regards the place of Collector of the Customs, 
he says nothmg of its duties 
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*‘No man who holds a place for life is dependent 
on the Crown, farther than his duty or his gratitude 
binds him,” says Walpole but it must be mentioned 
that this was not quite the hne he took when 
his nephew George third Earl of Orford accepted 
the post of Ranger of St James s and Hyde Parks As 
regards himself he states with pnde My conduct 
while I sat m Parliament is most probably forgotten 
but no man can recollect that it looked like servility 
to Mmisters Agam he writes ‘ I, perhaps by 
nature of my office am more dependent than any 
patent holder and yet I may presume to say that, 
havmg suffered by that dependence because I would 
not violate my prmciples and conscieice I cannot 
be deemed a servile placeman 

After this it is amusmg to read the following 
extract from a letter from him to George Montagu 
eleven years after the death of his father ‘Thank 
you for your Exchequer — ^Ward writes for me but I 
am apt tothmk thdt I have enough from thence already 
— don t thmk my horns and hoofs are growmg when I 
profess indifference to my mterest Dismterestedness 
is no merit m me , it happens to be my passion ' 
Edmund Burkes agitation for economical reform 
fluttered many a dovecot, and no one was more 
troubled than Walpole who m 1782 mdited an 
Account of my Conduct relative to the Places I 
hold under Government and towards Mmisters” 
although it was not published until the year after 
his death ‘It is very difficult to state my case, and 
not seem to defend it ’ he writes pathetically ‘ But 
I am teUmg the truth, and not pleadmg for favour , 
at least my object is to obtam a favourable opimon 
of my character I am far more indifferent about 
my fortune But surely any impartial man will reflect 
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how grievous it must be to a dismterested mind to 
be held up to the public as a blood-sucker, under 
the mvidious name of a place-man to be one of 
those pomted at by County Associations as gnevances 
that call for speedy correction and removal in short, 
to be confounded with contractors and other leaches, 
that have grown out of the profusions and abuses 
of the time , though my of&ce has existed from the 
earhest times and has existed under the best Govern- 
ment, pubhc distress demands economy and correction 
Be they exercised, I desire no exemption But being 
guilty of no servile of no mdirect means m obtainmg 
augmentmg or retammg my of&ce I am ready to 
resign that of&ce but I will prove (and defy all 
mankind to detect me in a smgle falsehood) that I 
have held my place with honour and have nothmg 
to palhate or conceal m my execution of it 
What I hold I hold by law if the law depnves me 
I have too much reverence for the laws of my country 
to complain No man ever heard me utter a syllable 
on my own behalf My nearest fnends know that 1 
have required them not to mterpose to save me 
This dread of seemmg to make mterest to save my 
place, preponderated with me to appear ungrateful 
for a time, but it should look like a selfish com- 
pliment This apology for my conduct will, 1 

hope be accepted from a man who has nothing to 
boast but his dismterestedness, and is grievously 
wounded by standing m the hght of one by whom 
the public sufiers Were my place worth double 
;^4,ooo I could resign it cheerfully, at the demand 
of my country, but havmg never flattered the 
Mmisters I disapproved nor profited to the value of 
a shilhng by my dearest fnends when m power — 
which th^ iuive been twice of late yeaxs — (and having 
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so much reason to be proud of their friendship, why 
should I not name two such virtuous, upright men 
as the Duke of Richmond and General Conway ?) — 
I cannot bear to appear m the predicament of one 
enriched to the detnment of the country Thi^ stab 
has been given to my peace and the loss of my 
place will find not cause the wound nor wiE the 
retention of the place heal it It is this most scrupulous 
state of facts that alone can rehabilitate me m the 
eyes of the pubhc, if an3H:hmg can and though 
nothmg would have drawn a vam detail from me, 
unprovoked, it cannot be thought arrogant to 
endeavour to wipe off reproach nor impertment to 
aim at negative merit with the pubhc, mstead of 
submittmg to imdeserved and invidious obloquy” 
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FAMILY JARS 

W ALPOLE was if not of a quarrelsome of 
at least a ‘touchy disposition He had 
quarrehed with Thomas Gray he was pre- 
sently to quarrel with Thomas Ashton and the 
Rev Wilham Mason, with Richard Bentley and 
Muntz In the matter of his relations with his family, 
which were far from happy he was however, more 
sinned against than sinnmg If the ‘ Correspondence 
is a safe gmde then most of the Walpoles were not 
pleasmg people 

A great trouble to him was the wife of his eldest 
brother Robert She was Margaret only daughter 
and heiress of Samuel RoUe of Heanton Satchville 
Devonshire, by his wife Margaret Tuckfield She 
married him in 1724 and had by him one child 
George who succeeded as (third) Earl of Orford, 
on the death of his father m 1751 Her mode of life 
was a scandal, even m the lax days of the reign of 
George II and her husband left her ‘There was 
a report here a fortnight ago of the new Countess 
commg over be wrote m something like agony to 
Mann on April 29th, 1745 “She could not then have 
heard it Can she be so mad > Why should she 
suppose all her shame buned in my Lord s grave ? 
or does not she know, has she seen so httle of the 
world, as not to be sensible that she will now return 
in a worse light than ever ? A few malicious, who 
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would have countenanced her to vex him would 
now treat her like the rest of the world It is a private 
family affair a husband, a mother and a son, all 
party agamst her, all wounded by her conduct, would 
be too much to get over • 

Walpole was really perturbed for though he might 
be at loggerheads with his relations he was a stickler 
for the dignity of his family and Lady Orford out- 
raged all his susceptibihties Agam and agam he 
returned to the subject Withm a couple of months 
he was writmg to Mann I have been a fortnight 
m the country and had ordered all my letters to be 
kept till I came to town or I should have written 
to you sooner about my sister-Countess She is not 
arrived yet but is certainly commg she has dis- 
patched several letters to notify her mtentions a 
short one to her mother, sa5nng Dear Madam as you 
have often desired me to return to England J am 
determmed to set out and hope you give me 
reasons to subscribe myself your most affectionate 
daughter This often desired me to return has 
never been repeated since the first year of her gomg 
away The poor S-igfiora-madre is m a temble fnght 
and will not come to town till her daughter is gone 
agam which all advices agree will be soon Another 
letter is to my Lady Townshend telhng her that 
as she knows Her Ladyships way of thmkmg she 
does not fear the continuance of her friendship ' 
Another a long one to my Lord Chesterfidd another 
to Lady Isabella Scott an old fnend of hers, and 
one to Lady Pomfret This last says that she hears 
from Uguccioni, my Lady O will stay here very bttle 
time havmg taken a house at Florence for three 
years She is to come to my Lady Denbigh My 
brother is extremely obliged to you for all your 
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notices about her, though he is very indifferent 
about her motions If she happens to choose law 
(though on what foot no mortal can guess) he is 
prepared havmg from the first hmt of her journey 
feed: every one of the considerable lawyers In 
short this jaunt is as simple as all the rest of her 
actions have been hardy Nobody wonders at her 
brmgmg no English servants with her — ^they know, 
and consequently might tell too much 

To the great disgust and distress of Walpole Lady 
Orford, true to her word, returned to England early 
m September but only she said, for a short visit 
durmg which she announced it was her mtention to 
nndeavour to get a certam monetary allowance 
From the following letter if is obvious that she was 
not received anywhere except among her mtimates 
with open arms My Lady 0 makes httle progress 
in popularity, Walpole told Mann Neither the 
protection of my Lady Pomfirets prudery nor ot 
my Lady Townshend s libertimsm do her any service 
The women stare at her thmk her ugly awkward 
and disagreeable and what is worse the men thmk 
so, too For the height of mortification the Kmg 
has declared pubhdy to the Mimstry that he has 
been told of the great civiliti^ whicbrhe was said to 
diow her at Hanover that he protests he showed 
her only the common avilities due to any English 
lady that comes thither that he never mtended to 
take any particular notice of her nor had nor 
would let my Lady Yarmouth In fact my Lady 
Yarmouth peremptorily refused to carry her to Court 
here , and when she iid go with my Lady Pomfret 
the Emg but just spoke to her She declares her 
mtention of staying in England and protests agamst 
all lawsuits and violences and says she only asks 
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articles of separation, and to have her allowance 
settled by any two arbitrators chosen by my brother 
and herself I have met her twice at my Lady 
Townshend s just as I used at Florence She dresses 
Enghsh and plays at whisk I forgot to tell you a 
hon mot [Isaac] of Leheup [brother-m-law of Horatio 
Walpole the elder] on her first commg over he was 
asked if he would not go and see her He rephed 
No I never visit modest women 

The Countess of Oxford did not hasten to return 
to the Contment At least one reason was that she 
found a new lover This was the Hon SewaUis Shirley 
a younger son of the first Earl Ferrars and sometime 
Comptroller of the Household to Queen Charlotte 
In spite of Walpole s unfavourable comments Shirley 
must have had a way with him for he was unques- 
tionably attractive to women He had been rather 
earher a lover of Frances Anne Viscountess Vane 
who had beai immortahsed by the mterpolation of 
her Memoirs of a Lady of Quahty m Peregrine 
Pickle Of this man Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote to her daughter, the Countess of Bute Mr 
Shirley has had imcommon fortune m makmg the 
conquest of two such extraordmary ladies equal m 
their heroic contempt for shame and emment above 
their sex the one for beauty and the other for wealth 
'both which attract the pursuit of aU mankind and 
have been thrown mto his arms with the same 
unlimited fondness He appeared to me gentle 
well-bred well-shaped, and sensible but the charm 
of his face and eyes which Lady Vane descnbes with 
so much warmth were I confess, always invisible to 
me and the artificial part of his character very glar- 
mg which I think her story shows m a strong hght^’ 
Lady Orford was for a while at least, enchanted 
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with her new lover but about Christmas 1746, she, 
takmg him with her m her tram went abroad not 
bemg able,’ Walpole said to hve on fifteen 
hundred pounds a year — ^many an old lady, and ugher 
too lives very cor^ortably upon less 

After the death of her first husband in 1751, the 
Countess married Shirley but, as Walpole told 
Mann lata: the umon was not felicitous, and the 
happy couple soon separated However, as httle 
novelty as the season or the times produce, there is 
an adventuress m the world, who even m the dullest 
times will take care not to let conversation stagnate 
this public-spinted dame is no other than a Countess 
Dowager, my sister-m-law, who has ]ust notified to 
the town her mtention of parting from her second 
husband — a. step which bemg m general not likely 
to occasion much surprise she had however taken 
care to render extraordmary by a course of msepar- 
able fondness and wonderful jealousy for the three 
years smce these her second nuptials he wrote in 
July 1754 The testunomals which Mr Shirley had 
received m pnM from that livmg academy of love- 
lore my Lady vane, added to this excessive tender 
ness of one little less a novice convmced everybody 
that he was a perfect hero — ^but as all heroes have 
some part or other m which they are mortal the 
laughmg world will not be persuaded that there is 
any other cause of this separation than some matenal 
flaw m a texture hitherto so herculean You will 
pity poor Hercules ' Omphale, by a most unsenti- 
menti precaution has so secured to her own disposal 
her whole estate and jointure that he cannot com- 
mand so much as a distaff and she is not mchned 
to pay much for nothmg, her offers on the article of 
separatum axe exceedingly moderate As yet he has 
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not accepted them hut is gone to Scarborough and 
she into the west, to settle her affairs and from 
thence embarks for France and Italy As she very 
rich will the Count have recourse to any restoratives ? 
I am sorry she will plague you again at Florence 
but I shall hear of what matenals she composes her 
second volume and what reasons she wiU allege m 
her new mamfestoes her mother who sold her is 
dead the all-powerful Mmister who bought her, is 
dead • Whom will she charge with draggmg her to 
the bed of this second tyrant from whom she has 
been forced to fly ? On her son s account I am 
really sorry for this second equtpde I cant even 
help pitying her • at her age nobody can take such 
steps, without bemg sensible of their ndicule and 
what snakes must passions be as can hurry one over 
such reflections ? Her ongmal story was certainly 
very unhappy and the forcmg so very young a 
creature against her inchnations, imjustifiable but 
I much question whether any choice of her own 
could have tied down her inclinations to any temper 
— ^at least, I am sure she had pitched upon a Hercules 
th«ti who of all men hving was the least proper to 
encoimter such labours my Lord Chesterfield 

The Countess of Orford m 1760 succeeded m 
her own nght as Baroness Chnton and Saye, as 
descendant of Arabella eldest daughter of Theophilus 
Clmton fifth Earl of Lmcoln and seventeenth Baron 
Clmton She survived until 1781 when she died at 
Pisa havmg toward the end of her life hved almost 
entirely with her ctsisteo Cavahere Mozzi 

One trouble after another for poor Walpole I 
' I have been unfortunate m my own family," he 
wrote on December 5th 1746 to Mann My nephew, 
Captam Cholmondeley, has mamed a player s sister 
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I fear Lord Malpas is on the brink of matrimony with 
another girl of no fortune Here is a rumed family 
their father totally undone, and all die has seized for 
debt ’ Lord Malpas the eldest son of George second 
Earl bf Cholmondeley (who had married Mary the 
only legitimate daughter of Sir Robert Walpole) 
married m January, 1747 Hester daughter of Sir 
Franas Edwards, of Shrewsbury — if this was the lady 
of no fortune there was at least no misalliance His 
second brother Robert, married m 1746 Mary 
younger sister of Margaret ( Peg ) Woffington who 
left the Army took holy orders and became Rector 
of St Andrew s Hertford 

Probably nothmg m Peg Woffington s career gave 
her more pleasure than at her own benefit on April 
30th 1745 the appearance for the first time on 
any stage of her younger sister Mary m the part 
of Cherry m The- Beaux Stratagem Peg whatever 
her faults, looked after her family She provided for 
her mother and took Mary under her wmg and 
saw to it that she was properly educated Mary was 
very pretty, and attracted many admirers What- 
ever her morals Peg was determined that no mis- 
chance should happen to her sister However 
Cholmondeley wanted to marry Mary so all was 
well except that the Earl was opposed to the alhance 
Peg used all her fascination to charm his Lordship 
and succeeded m mducmg him to withdraw his 
opposition When he 3nelded he said to her that he 
had been ‘so very much ofiended previously" by 
the suggestion of the mamage Offended previously 1 ' 
said the actress who havmg had her way was 
evidently m the most hoity-toity mood ‘ I have the 
most cause to be offended now ‘ Why, dear lady ^ ' 
she was asked "Because * she retorted, I had only 
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one beggar to support and now I shall have two 
His Lordship s reply has not been recorded 

There were several children of the manaage 
Mary Henrietta who was Maid of Honour to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales who, when 
driving with her mistress through Leatherhead m 
1806, was killed by the overturning of the carnage 
Jane Elizabeth Hester Frances who m 1783 mamed 
Sir Wilham BeUmgham Bart Robert James and 
George Janies who bom m 1752 became Receiver- 
General of Excise which office he held until his death 
in 1830 Chohnondeley lived until 1804 and his wife 
survived him seven years 

Walpoles fears though not unnatural happily 
proved to be groundless She was mdeed an acquisi- 
tion to the family Mrs Chohnondeley was not only 
attractive she was mtelhgent and moved much m 
hterary and artistic circles Just before his death 
m 1774 Ohver Goldsmith showed her the manuscnpt 
of lus Retaliation ’ which no one but Edmund 
Burke had seen She is mmtioned m James Boswell s 
Tour to the Hebrides Dr Johnson described her 
as ' a very airy lady and there is an anecdote about 
her m Murphys biography of the great man which 
certainly imneates that she had a sense of humour 
' Johnson sittmg at table with her took hold of her 
hand m the middle of dinner and held it close to his 
eye wondermg at the dehcacy and the whiteness 
till with a smile she asked Will he give it to me 
agam when he has done with it ? In 1775 she was 
at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, when among 
the company was Johnson, Boswell, and Dr Samuel 
Musgrave the editor of Eunptdes In tlmt year 
Fanny Bumey wrote Mrs Chohnondd,ey has been 
praismg Evelma' My father said that I could not 
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have had a greater compliment than m aking two 
such women my fnends as Mrs Thrale and Mrs 
Cholmondeley for they were severe and afraid of 
praismg d tort et d trovers as their opinions are hable 
to be* quoted 

Fatmly feuds are notonously the most bitter 
Withm a few weeks of their father s death — or perhaps 
before — ^the three brothers were at loggerheads In 
May, 1745 Edward wrote a very dictatorial letter 
especially m respect of the representation of Castle 
Eismg the family borough He wrote of himself as 
one ‘ whose birth and semonty give me so just and 
natural a pretension to which Horace retorted 
To my fathers estate before me to nothmg else 
that I know of’ Walpole’s reply is much too long 
to give here it is very mterestmg as showmg how 
he could express himself m his wrath Yet in spite 
of his indignation he could write withm a few days 
in a concihatory strain Dear Brother you have 
used me very ill without any provocation or any 
pretence I have always made it my study to deserve 
your friendship as you yourself own, and by a sub- 
mission which I did not owe you For consultmg 
you in what you had nothmg to do I certainly did 
not nor ever will while you profess so much aversion 
for me I am still ready to hve with you upon any 
terms of friendship and equality but I don t mmd 
your anger which can only hurt yourself, whai you 
come to reflect with what strange passion you have 
treated me who have always loved you, have always 
fried to please you have always spoken of you with 
regard and who wiU yet be if you wiU let me, your 
affectionate brother and humble servant ” 

With his brother Edward Walpole had trouble 
in connection with the of&ce of Collector of the Cus- 
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toms of which, they were jomt-holders though in 
different proportion He put his case before Henry 
Pelham the First Lord of the Treasury and Chai^cellor 
of the Exchequer but before domg so subm|;ted a 
draft of the letter to Henry Fox I return you your 
very proper and genteel application to Mr Pelham 
which appears to be such that I really thmk it will 
succeed so far at least as that he will try it with the 
Kmg ' Fox replied on November 23rd 1752 I 
have been m doubt whether mentionmg the very 
little self demal that his gettmg this for you would 
be was right But you do it very civilly and I am 
not sure that without considermg the matter he 
may not thmk it a great one Adieu I I heartily 
wish you success Walpole however reahsed upon 
reflection that he could not proceed m the matter 
When I did myself the honour to apply to you 
last he wrote to Pelham to beg your mterest with 
the Kmg that I might obtam the en]03mient of the 
patent for my own life which now depends upon 
that of my brother you told me that if I could 
prevail upon my brother to consent that his hfe 
might be changed for mme you would wilhngly 
undertake to serve me you added very kmdly (for 
which Sir whatever success I may have I must 
always thank you) that no mterest of your own 
should interfere with my suit Indeed, Sir the con- 
sideration of that would have prevented me who am 
neither apt to ask nor disposed to thmk that I have 
much title to favours, from troublmg you at first 
if I had not reflected that what I begged was not 
so unreasonable either from my brothers life bemg 
as good as my own, or at least if the event should 
happen of his death before mme that the other large 
reversions attendmg it would make the emolument 
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which I must be obhged to hope to receive from it 
appear of the less value to you I do not mean Sir, 
to detract from the very handsome manner in which 
"you inreated it, though I am desirous of not bemg 
thought to prefer an eirtravagant smt My reason 
for troubhng you again Sir is to represent to you, 
how impossible it wil be for me to make any advan- 
tage of the method you proposed, as I cannot under- 
take the necessary steps As the patent now stands, 
it is for my brother s life, but far the greater profits 
are given to me If he dies the whole drops if I 
die &st the whole faUs to him What therefore I 
must have asked of him would be not only to nsk 
upon my hfe what he now enjoys for his own, but 
to resign his chance of the great benefit which he 
would reap from my death m short I must ask 
him to run all the nsk mstead of me This Sir would 
be difficult to ask of any brother or any friend 
unreasonable I am afraid to ask of one who has a 
large family and impracticable I am very sure to 
obtam from one who though I believe he loves me 
very wdl I have no reason to think prefers me to 
himself You will excuse my statmg the case thus 
plamly Sir which after long consideration I thmk 
myself obhged to do, lest you should suppose that 
I have neglected to make advantage of your kindness 
to me I hope you see that it is out of my power to 
obtam the previous conditions If without them, 
you wiH be so good as to serve me by addmg my 
hfe a request which I agam make to you, there is 
nobody will be more pleased ' 

W^pole went to see Pelham He told me ” he 
has recorded 'he had read my letter, and should 
have been very glad if I could have prevailed upon 
my brother to have consented to the alteration of 
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the patent as it would have been only changing a 
life not adding a new one I said I beheved he knew 
enough of my brother to know that was impossible 
He said he had understood that was over That as 
to askmg a reversion that was what he had never 
done and what the Kmg did not love to grant That 
if he did ask it the iGng would probably mention 
what I have already for my life however if I desued 
it, he would mention it to the Kmg though he did 
not beheve it would succeed I rephed, he knew best 
and took my leave 

Robert second Earl of Orford died on March 31st 
1751 leavmg a most unsatisfactory will and his 
affairs considerably muddled His spoils are pro- 
digious — not to his own family 1 Walpole writes 
' Indeed I thmk his son the most rumed young man 
m England My loss I fear may be considerable 
which is not the only motive of my concern though 
as you know I had much to forgive before I could 
regret but mdeed I do regret It is no small addition 
to my concern to fear or foresee that Houghton and 
all the remams of my father s glory will be pulled to 
pieces > The widow-Countess immediately mames 
— not Richcourt but Shirley and triumphs m advanc- 
mg her sons rum by enjoymg her own estate, and 
teanng away part of his John Chute had so early 
as the wmter of 1746 met yoimg Lord Walpole who 
now succeeded his father m the Earldom, and he 
reported his impressions to Horace Mann ‘ Oh ' I 
must teH you I was here last mght, and saw my 
Lord Walpole for the first time but such a youth I 
I declare to you I was qmte astomshed at his sense 
and cleverness it is impossible to describe it it 
was ]ust what would have made you so happy to 
observe as it did me he is not yet seventeen and is 
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to continue a year longer at Eton upon his own 
desire Alas I how few have I seen of my country- 
men half so formed even at their return from their 
travejs I hope you will have him at Florence one 
day or other he will pay you ample for the Pig- 
wiggms and 

Pigwiggin ’ was the name of Horatio, eldest son 
of Horatio Walpole brother of Sir Robert and so a 
cousm of Horace I must now notify to you Horace 
Walpole wrote to Mann in March, 1748 the 
approaching espousals of the most illustrious Prince 
Pigwiggin with Lady Rachel Cavendish third daughter 
of the Duhe of Devonshire the victim does not 
dislike It f my uncle makes great settlements and 
the Duke is to get a peerage for Pigwiggm upon the 
foot that the father cannot be spared out of the 
House of Commons ! Can you bear this old buffoon 
makmg himsdf of consequence and imitatmg my 
father 

Walpole liked his nephew when he first met him 
'My private satisfaction m my nephew of Orford is 
very great mdeed he has an equal temper of reason 
and goodness that is most engagmg He mterested 
himself in his welfare as much, however, it may be 
assumed for the family as for the lad The estate 
bemg much mvolved he found for him an heiress of 
£150 000 a Miss NicoU, whose dowry would have put 
thmgs right He placed her with the elder Horace 
Walpole at Wolterton, hopmg that the young people 
might come to an arrangement but the elder man 
thought the girl a better chance for one of his sons than 
fear one of his nephews Walpole never forgave his uncle 
for the disappomtment it caused him , and, actually, 
he w^t so far as to write a narrative of the affair to 
ej^jose him , hut, his common sense commg presently 
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to the rescue he thought this episode of the Walpole 
history had better be suppressed, and so it was never 
pubhshed He was however very sad about the 
miscamage of his plans If I could be mortified 
anew I should be with a fresh disappointment he 
wrote to Mann m May 1751 ‘The immense and 
uncommon fnendship of Mr Chute had found a 
method of saving both my family and yours In 
short m the height of his affliction for Whithed, 
whom he still laments immoderately he imdertook to 
get Miss NicoU the vast fortime a fortune of above 
;^i5o 000 whom Whithed was to have had for Lord 
Orford He actually persuaded her to run away 
from her guardians who used her mhumanly and 
are her next heirs How clearly he is justified, you 
will see, when I tell you that the man who had 
£ 1 100 a year for her mamtenance, with which he 
stopped the demands of his own creditors, instead of 
employmg it for her mamtenance and education, is 
smce gone mto the Fleet After such fair success 
Lord Orford has refused to marry her why nobody 
can guess Thus had I placed him in a greater situation 
than ever his grandfather hoped to bequeath to him 
had retneved all the oversights of my family had 
saved Houghton and all our glory * Now all must 
go ’ My nephew talks of seUjng Houghton he relates, 
with a coolness that wants nothmg but bemg mtended 
for philosophy to be the greatest that ever was 
Mmd, it IS a virtue that I envy more than I honour ’ 
For the family seat was very sacred m his eyes Four 
years later he expressed to Mann his revised opimon 
of his nephew You should be at least as httle dupe 
of her afiection for her son the only proof of fondness 
she had ever given him has been expressmg [Lady 
Orford s] concern at his wantmg taste for Greek and 
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Latin ' lie wrote "Indeed he has not much 
encouraged maternal yearnings m her I should have 
thought him shocked at the chromde of her hfe if 
he ever felt any impressions But to speak freely to 
you, my dear Sir, he is the most particular young 
man I ever saw No man ever felt such a disposition 
to love another as mme to him I flattered myself 
that he would restore some lustre to our house at 
least not let it totally smk but I am forced to give 
bi-m up and all my Walpole views I will describe 
him to you if I can but don t let it pass your lips 
His figure is charmmg he has more of the easy 
genume air of a man of quahty than ever you saw 
though he had a httle hesitation m his speech his 
address and manner are the most engagmg imagm- 
able he has a good breedmg and attention when 
he is with you that is even flattering you think he 
not only means to please, but designs to do every- 
thing that shall please you he promises offers 
everythmg one can wish — but this is all , the mstant 
he leaves you, all the world are nothmg to him — ^he 
would not give himself the least trouble m the world 
to give anybody the greatest satisfaction yet this is 
mere mdolmice of mmd not of body — ^his whole 
pleasure is outrageous exerase Everythmg he 
promises to please you is to cheat the present moment 
and hush any complamt — I mean of words letters 
he never answers not of busmess, not of his own 
busmess engagements of no sort he ever keeps He 
IS the most selfish man in the world without bemg 
the least mterested he loves nobody but himself, 
yet neglects every view of fortune and ambition He 
has not only always shghted his mother, but was 
scarce decent to his ndi old grandmother, when she 
had not a year to hve, and courted him to receive 
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her favours You will ask me what passions he had 
— none but of parade he drmks without mclmation 
has women, not without mclmation, but without 
havmg them for he brags as an old man games 
without attention he is immeasurably obstmate yet 
like obstmate people governed as a child In short, 
it is impossible not to love him when one sees him 
impossible to esteem him when one thinks on him • 
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STRAWBERRY HILL 

W ALPOLE who felt the need of a jned d-terre 
m the country, but not far from London, 
found m the summer of 1746 a house at 
Windsor withm the precmcts of the Castle This 
could scarcely be regarded as an extravagance for 
the rent was only forty gumeas a year and taxes 
which latter were not very heavy while furmture 
he had m abundance I am retired hither like an 
old summer dowager only that I have no toad- 
eater to take the air with me m the back part of 
my lozenge-coach and to be scolded he wrote 
humorously to Mann from his new residence I 
have taken a small house here within the Castle and 
propose spending the greatest part of every week 
here till the Parliament meets but my jaunts to town 
will prevent my news from being quite provmcial 
and marvellous Then I promise you, I wiU go to 
no races nor assembhes nor make comments upon 
couples that comes in chaises to the White Hart 
London he certainly did not desert and he coptmued 
to lead the life of a man about town when he was 
staymg m Arlmgton Street 

The great event m the life of Horace Walpole 
was the purchase, m 1747, of Strawberry Hill, m the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham, m the county of 
Surrey The house which stood on the left bank of 
the nver Thames, at the comer of the upper road 
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to Teddington had even then a record In the old 
leases it was named Strawberry Hill Shot It had 
been built m 1698 by the coachman of the Francis 
Newport first Earl of Bradford for a lodgmg house 
The villagers called it Chopped-straw HaU they 
supposmg that by feedmg his Lords horses with 
chopped straw he had saved enough money to build 
his house 

Colley Cibber was one of its first tenants and it 
IS said that while there he wrote a comedy The 
Refusal or The Ladtes Philosophy an adaptation of 
Mohferes Les Femmes Savauies that was produced 
at Drury Lane m 1721 which if this is true more 
or less dates his residence Later for eight years 
came Dr WiUiam Talbot who held successively the 
bidiopncs of Oxford Salisbury and Durham He died 
m 1730 leavmg behmd him the admirable reputation 
of havmg kept a good table — b. fact which Walpole 
found it hard to beheve when he saw the size of the 
ongmal kitchen Next came Henry Bridges Marquis 
of Camavon who succeeded his father m 1744 as 
(second) Duke of Chandos After him Mrs Chevenix 
the famous toy woman rented the place which she 
presently let for two years to Lord John Phihp 
Sackville second son of Lionel Duke of Dorset 

Walpole m May 1747 took over the remamder 
of Mrs Chevenix s lease and two years later pur- 
chased the fee simple which was the property of 
three mmors of the name of Mortimer This proved 
a more comphcated busmess than he had reahsed 
when he embarked upon it I hope to get my Bill 
fimshed m ten days he wrote m May 1749 T 
have scrambled it through the Lords, but altogether 
with the many difficulties and plagues I am a good 
deal out of humour My purchases hitch and new 
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propnetors start out of the ground, hke the crop of 
soldiers in the Metamorphosis > The price paid was 
£i 356 los Strawberry Hdl was Walpole's chief 
interest for the remammg fifty years of his life at 
the begmmng it was but a mere toy but it proved 
to be a toy of which he never weaned It is not too 
much to say that it became the be-all and end-all of 
his existence At the tune when he entered into 
possession there were only fiive acres of land — land 
enough he said, to keep such a farm as Noahs, 
when he set up m the ark with a pair of each kmd ’ 
He contnved however to secure nme more acres, 
which sufficed him He made no further attempt to 
mcrease his temtory 

What land he had acquired he hastened to develop 
He took an interest m horticulture which was no less 
smcere because he was completely ignorant of the 
science — ^which ignorance he humorously admits ' My 
present and sole occupation is plantmg m which I 
have made great progress and talk very learnedly 
with the nurseryman except that now and then a 
lettuce run to seed overturns all my botany, as I 
have more than once mistaken it for a cunous West 
Indian flowering shrub Then the dehberation with 
which trees grow is extremely mconvement to my 
natural impatience I lament hvmg m so barbarous 
an age when we are commg to so little perfection m 
gardenmg I am persuaded that a hundred and fifty 
years hence it will be as common to remove oaks a 
hundred and fifty years old as it is now to transplant 
tuhp roots ' He liked to thmk that his tastes were 
becoming more simple I have made a vast planta- 
tion Lord Leicester told me the other day that I 
would not buy some old chma because I was laying 
out aU my money m trees Yes said I, my Lord, 
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I used to like blue trees and now I love green 
ones 

When Walpole took over Strawberry HiU he used 
to call it a paper house the walls being very shght 
and the roof not the most secure m heavy ram Yet 
this — of course presently the defects were remedied 
— did not hinder his enjoyment nor lessen his 
enthusiasm Thus withm a week or two of his enter- 
mg into possession he described to Henry Sejnnour 
Conway on June 8th 1747 the place that was to 
be his house for life You perceive by my date that 
I am got into a new camp and have left my tub 
at Wmdsor he wrote It is a httle plajdihmg- 
house that I got out of Mrs Chevenix s shop and is 
the prettiest bauble you ever saw It is set m 
enamelled meadows with filagree hedges 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll d 

And httle finches wave their wings in gold 

Two dehghtful roads that you would call dusty 
supply me continually with coaches and chaises 
barges as solemn as Barons of the Exchequer move 
under my wmdow Richmond Hill and Ham Walks 
bound my prospect but thank God • the Thames 
IS between me and the Duchess of Queensberry 
Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around 
and Popes ghost is just now skimmmg under my 
wmdow by a most poetical moonhght I have about 
land enough to keep such a farm as Noah s when he 
set up m the ark with a pair of each kmd but my 
cottage IS rather cleaner than I beheve his was after 
they had been cooped up together forty days The 
Chevemxes had tricked it out for themselves up 
two pairs of stairs is what they call Mr Chevemxs 
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library furnished with three maps, one shelf a bust 
of Sir Isaac Newton and a lame telescope without 
any glasses Lord John SackviUe preAecessed me here, 
and mstituted certain games called cncketaha, which 
have been celebrated this evenmg m honour of him 
m a neighbourmg meadow ’ 

So delighted was Walpole with his acquisition 
that it never occurred to him that he might weary 
his friends with descriptions of it The house is so 
small that I can send it you in a letter to look at 
he wrote to Horace Mann The prospect is as 
delightful as possible commandmg the river the 
town and Richmond Park and bemg situated on 
a hill descends to the Thames through two or three 
httle meadows, where I have some Turkish sheep 
and two cows all studied m their colourmgs for 
colounng the view The little rural h'lpu was Mrs 
Chevemxs the toy- woman la mode who in every 
dry season is to furnish me with the best ram-water 
from Pans and now and then with some Dresden 
Chma cows who are to figure hke wooden classics m 
a hbrary so that I shall grow as much a shepherd 
as any swam m the Astraea ' 

Agam, to Horace Mann he wrote, on December 
26th 1748 Did you ever know a more absolute 
coimtry gentleman ? Here am I come down to what 
you call keep my Christmas ’ Indeed it is not m aU 
the forms I have stuck no laurel and holly m my 
wmdows I eat no turkey and chme, I have no tenants 
to mvite, I have not brought a smgle soul with me 
The weather is excessively stormy, but has been so 
warm and so entirely free from frosts the whole 
wmter, that not only several of my honeysuckles are 
come out but I have hterally a blossom upon a 
nectarme-tree, which I beheve was never seen m this 
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dunate before on the 26th of December I am 
extremely busy here planting I have got four more 
acres which makes my territory prodigious m a 
situation where land is so scarce and villas as 
abundant as formerly at Tivoh and Baiae I have 
now about fourteen acres and am makmg a terrace 
the whole breadth of my garden on the brow of a 
natural hill with meadows at the foot and com- 
mandmg the nver the village Richmond Hill and 
the Park and part of Kmgston 

Walpole soon began to improve and enlarge the 
structure I am going to build a little Gothic struc- 
ture at Strawberry Hill he writes m January 1750 
and he proceeded forthwith to do so 

He constructed a large refectory the buildmg of 
which engrossed him I have brought two of your 
letters to answer he wrote to Mann m April 1753 
‘In town there are so many idle people besides one- 
self that one has not a mmutes time here I have 
whole evenmgs after the labours of the day are 
ceased Labours they are I assure you I have car- 
penters to direct plasterers to hurry papermen to 
scold and glaziers to help this last is my greatest 
pleasure I have amassed such quantities of pamted 
glass that every wmdow m my castle will be 
lUummated with it the adjustmg and disposing it 
IS vast amusement I thank you a thousand times 
for thinkmg of procuring me some Gothic remams 
from Rome , but I beheve there is no such thmg 
there I scarce remember any morsel m the true taste 
of it m Italy Indeed my dear Sir kmd as you are 
about it I perceive you have no idea what Gothic 
IS you have hved too long amidst true taste to 
understand venerable barbarism You say You 
suppose my garden to be Gothic too That cant 
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be Gothic is merely architecture and as one has a 
satisfaction m unpnnting the gloomth of abbeys and 
cathedrals on ones house so ones garden on the 
contrary, is to be nothing but narti and the gaiety 
of nature I am greatly impatient for my altar and 
so far from mistrustmg its goodness I only fear it 
will be too good to expose to the weather as I intend 
it must be m a recess m the garden I was 
gomg to tell you that my house is so monastic that 
I have a httle hall decked with long samts m 
lean arched wmdows and with taper columns which 
we call the Paraclete, in memory of Eloisa s 
cloister 

Any account of Walpole without a descnption of 
Strawberry Hill is unthmkable and therefore no 
apology is needed for the mention of the foUowmg 
letters 

To Horace Mann 

Strawberry HiU June 12, 1753 

‘ I could not rest any longer with the thought of 
your havmg no idea of a place of which you hear so 
much and therefore desired Mr Bentley to draw you 
as much idea of it as the post would be persuaded to 
carry from Twickenham to Florence The enclosed 
raichanted little landscape then, is Strawberry Hill, 
and I will try to explain so much of it to you as 
will help to let you Imow whereabouts we are when 
we are talkmg to you for it is uncomfortable in so 
mtimate a correspondence as ours not to be exactly 
master of every spot where one another is writmg or 
readmg, or sauntermg This view of the castle is 
what I have ]ust fimshed and is the only side that 
will be at all regular Directly before it is an open 
grove through which you see a field which is bounded 
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by a serpentine wood of aU kind of trees and flower- 
ing shrubs and flowers The lawn before the house is 
situated on the top of a small hill from whence to 
the left you see the town and church of Twickenham 
encirclmg a turn of the nver that looks exactly hke 
a seaport m immature The opposite shore is a most 
deliaous meadow bounded by Richmond Hill, which 
loses itself m the noble woods of the Park to the end 
of the prospect on the right where is another turn 
of the nver and the suburbs of Kmgston as luckily 
placed as Twickenham is on the left and a natural 
terrace on the brow of the hill with meadows of my 
own down to the nver commands both extremities 
Is not this a tolerable prospect ? You must figure 
that all this is perpetually enhvened by a navigation 
of boats and barges and by a road below my terrace 
with coaches post-chaises waggons and horsemen 
constantly in motion and the fields speckled with 
cows horses and sheep Now you shall walk mto 
the house The bow-wmdow below leads mto a little 
parlour himg with stone-colour Gothic paper and 
Jackson s Venetian pnnts which I could never endure 
while they pretended mfamous as they are to be 
after Titian etc but when I gave them this air of 
barbarous bas-reliefs they succeeded to a miracle 
it IS impossible at first sight not to conclude that 
they contam the history of Attila or Tottila done 
about the very era From hence under two gloomy 
arches you come to the hall and staircase which it 
IS impossible to describe to you, as it is the most 
particular and chief beauty of the castle Imagme 
the walls covered with (I call it paper but it is really 
paper pamted m perspective to represent) Gothic 
fretwork the hghtest Gothic balustrade to the stair- 
case, adorned with antelopes (our supporters) bearmg 
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shields lean windows fattened with nch saints in 
painted glass and a vestibule open with three arches 
on the landing-place and niches full of trophies of 
old coats -of mail Indian shields made of rhmoceros s 
hides broadswords qmvers long bows arrows and 
spears — all supposed to be taken by Sir Terry Robsart 
m the holy wars But as none of this regards the 
enclosed drawing I will pass to that The room on 
the ground floor nearest to you is a bedchamber hung 
with yellow paper and prmts farmed m a new 
manner, mvented by Lord Cardigan that is with 
black and white borders prmted Over this is Mr 
Chutes bedchamber hung with red m the same 
manner The bow wmdow room one parr of stairs 
IS not yet fimshed but the tower beyond it is the 
charmmg closet where I am now writmg to you It 
is hung with green paper and water-colour pictures 
has two wmdows the one m the drawmg looks to 
the garden the other to the beautiful prospect and 
the top of each glutted with the nchest pamted glass 
of the arms of England crimson roses and twenty 
other pieces of green purple and histone bits I 
must tell you by the way that the castle when 
finished will have two and-thirty wmdows ennehed 
with pamted glass In this closet which is Mr Chute s 
College of Arms are two presses with books of 
heraldry and antiqmties Madame S^vigne’s Letters 
and any French books that relate to her and her 
acquamtance Out of this closet is the room where 
we always live, hung with a blue and white paper 
in stnpes adorned with festoons and a thousand 
plump chairs couches and luxunous settees covered 
with hnen of the same pattern and with a bow- 
wmdow commanding the prospect and gloomed with 
hmes that shade half each wmdow, already darkened 
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with painted glass in chiaroscuro set in deep blue 
glass Under this room is a cool little hall where we 
generally dme hung with paper to mutate Dutch tiles 

I have described so much that you will begm 
to thmk that all the accoimts I used to give you of 
the diminutiveness of our habitation weie fabulous 
but it is really incredible how small most of the rooms 
are The only two good chambers I shall have are 
not yet built they will be an eating-room and a 
hbrary each twenty by thirty and the latter fifteen 
feet high For the rest of the house I could send it 
you m this letter as easily as the drawmg only that 
I should have nowhere to live tiU the return of the 
post The Chinese summer-house which you may 
^stmguish in the distant landscape belongs to my 
Lord Radnor We pique ourselves upon nothing but 
simphcity and have no carvings gildings paintmgs 
inlajungs or tawdry busmesses 

To Richard Bentxey 

Arlmgton Street May i8 1754 

The little that I believe you would care to know 
relatmg to the Strawberry annals is that the great 
tower IS finis hed on the outside and the whole 
whitened and has a charming effect especially as 
the verdure of this year is beyond what I have ever 
seen it the grove nearest the house comes on much 
you know I had almost despaired of its ever makmg 
a figure The bow-wmdow over the supper-parlour 
is finished hung with a plam blue paper with a chmtz 
bed and chairs my father and mother over the 
chimney m the Gibbons frame about which you 
know we were m dispute what to do I have fixed on 
black and gold and it has a charmmg efiect over 
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your chimney with the two dropping points which is 
executed exactly and the old grate of Henry VIII 
which you bought is withm it In each panel round 
the room is a single picture Grays Sir Charles 
WiUiam s and yours in their black and gold frames 
mme is to match yours and on each side the door 
are the pictures of Mr Churchill and Lady Mary 
with their son on one side Mr Conway and Lady 
Ailesbury on the other You can t imagine how new 
and pretty this furniture is I believe I must get you 
to send me an attestation under your hand that you 
know nothmg of it that Mr Rigby may allow that 
at least this one room was by my own direction As 
the hbrary and great parlour grow fimshed you shall 
have exact notice 

Walpole stiU obsessed by his country house began 
m 1760 to build a picture gallery and cloister a 
round-tower and a tribune The most important 
piece of news I have to teU you he writes to George 
Montagu m August 1763 is that the gallery is 
finished ’ At the same tune he notified the Earl of 
Strafford It has ramed such deluges that I had 
some thought of tummg my gallery mto an ark and 
began to pack up a pair of bantams, a pair of cats 
m short a pair of every livmg creature about my 
house but it is grown fine at last and the workmen 
quit my gallery to-day without hoistmg a sail m 
It ' In 1770 Walpole added a great north bed- 
chamber and afterwards from time to time, made 
mmor additions 

Walpole was so dehghted with the foUowmg hnes, 
‘ In Praise of Strawberry Hill ’ written by the Earl 
of Bath that he copied them for George Montagu 
and Bentley 
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I 

Some talk of Gimnersbury 
For Sion some declare 
And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare 
But all the beaux of Middlesex 
Who know the country well 
Say that Strawberry HiU that Strawberry 
Doth bear away the bell 

II 

Though Surrey boast its Oatlands 
And Claremont keeps so 31m 
And though they talk of Southcote s 
Tis but a dainty whim 
For ask the gallant Bristow 
Who does in taste excel 
If Strawberry Hill if Strawberry 
Don t bear away the beU 

Having to quote Austin Dobson Gothicised the 
place to his heart s content with battlements and 
arches and painted glass ( lean wmdows fattened witti 
rich samts) he proceeded or rather contmued to 
stock it with all the objects most dear to the con- 
noisseur and virtuoso pictures and statues books 
and engravmgs enamels by Petit and Zmcke mima- 
tures by Cooper and the Olivers old chma snuff- 
boxes gems corns seal rmgs fihgree cut paper and 
mcknacks of all sorts ’ Nothmg mdeed came amiss 
to this cormorant and Strawberry HiU was venly 
a cunosity shop where the goods were not for sale 
It would be dangerous to hazard a guess when 
Walpole began to collect It may have been when 
he was at the Umversity he was well under way 
when he was at Florence m 1740 Of some of his 
earhest acquisitions there he wrote with justifiable 
pride to Richard West I have only bought some 
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bronzes and medals a few busts and two or three 
pictures one of my busts is to be mentioned tis 
the famous Vespasian in touchstone, reckoned the 
best m Rome except the Caracalla of the Farnese 
I gave but twenty two pounds for it at Cardinal 
Ottobom s sale One of my medals is as great a 
curiosity 'tis of Alexander Severus with the amphi- 
theatre m brass this reverse is extant on medals 
of his but mme is a medoLgtuncino or small 
medallion and the only one with this reverse known 
m the world twas found by a peasant while I was 
m Rome and sold by hun for sixpence to an anti- 
quarian to whom I paid for it seven gmneas and 
a half but to virtuosi tis worth any sum 

At Lord Oxfords sale m 1742 he made a few 
purchases a small Vandyke in imitation of Teniers 
Soldiers at Cards ' an old picture of the Duchess 
of Suffolk mother of Lady Jane Grey and her young 
second husband Adrian Stoke by Lucas de Heene 
'A sweet bronze vase and two or three other trifles ’ 

When he settled at Strawberry Hill, he made 
the gomg hot and strong He employed agents 
he enlisted the good offices of his friends He tells 
Mann that he is gomg to build a httle Gothic castle 
at Strawberry HiU and adds If you can pick me 
up any fragments of old painted glass, arms or 
anything, I shall be excessively obhged to you I 
can t say I remember any such thmgs m Italy but 
out of old chateaux I imagine one might get it cheap 
if there is any 

Mann did well for him and among the treasures 
he secured were an ebony box with silver ornaments 
xepresentmg the Judgment of Paris attributed to 
Benvenuto Ceflmi, from the Grand Duke the 
bronze bust of Caligula found at Harculaneum 
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a jewel casket of ebony and ormolu with tablets of 
Florentme mosaic m pictra dura representmg bou- 
quets of flowers and the portrait of Bianca 
Capello from the Vitelli Palace It is not proposed 
here to enumerate the various articles that Walpole 
acquired The curious will find all that can be desired 
m the quarto volume A Description of the Villa 
of Horace Walpole With an Inventory of the 
Furniture Pictures Curiosities etc prmted at his 
private press m 1774 or better still in the enlarged 
edition published ten years later The next time 
he (your nephew) visits you he wrote to Mann 
‘ I may be able to send you a descnption of my gallena 
I have long been prmtmg it and it is almost finished 
— ^with some pnnts which however I doubt will 
convey no very adequate idea of it 

The private prmtmg press at Strawberry Hfll, 
which he set up in a cottage near his house was 
an abidmg joy to Walpole and upon it he lavished 
time and trouble and money 

It has already been mentioned that the first 
production was Odes By Mr Gray The press 
he told John Chute m July 1757 goes on as fast 
as if I prmted it myself I hope in a very few days 
to send you a specimen though I could wish you 
was at the birth of the fhst produce 

To George Montagu he wrote The Poemata- 
Graye-Bentleiana or Grays OAes better illustrated 
than ever odes were by a Bentley are m great 
forwardness and I trust wfll appear this wmter 
I shall teH you one httle anecdote about the authors 
and conclude Gray is m love to distraction with 
a figure of Melancholy, which Mr Bentley has drawn 
for one of the Odes and told him he must have some- 
thmg of his pencil he close Theodore and Honorm > 
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— don't mention this for we are shocked — ^It is 
lovmg melancholy till it is not strong enongh and he 
grows to dram with Horror The book which was 
pubhshed by R & J Dodsley m PaU Mali London 
appeared m August 1757 the firm pa3uag the author 
forty gumeas the only money he ever earned by 
his pen 

It had been Walpoles mtention to launch his 
press with a translation by Richard Bentley of Paul 
Hentzer s ‘ A Journey mto England in the year 
1598 but he held this up to give precedence to 
Gray It appeared however, shortly after 

A more important work which followed in the 
next year was ‘A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England which Walpole had written 
m five months My book is marvellously m fashion 
to my great astonishment he told George Montagu 
I did not expect that so much truth and such notions 
of hberty would have made their fortune m this 
our day I am preparmg an edition for pubhcation 
and th©Q I must expect to be a httle less civilly 
treated My Lord Chesterfield tells everybody that 
he subscribes to all my opimons but this mortifies 
me about as much as the rest flatter me I cannot 
because it is my own ease forget how many foolish 
books he has diverted hunseH with commending 
The most extraordmary thmg I have heard about 
mme is that it bemg talked of at Lord Arran s table 
Doctor Kmg, the Dr Kmg of Oxford said of the 
passage on loy father It is very modest very genteel 
and VCTy true I asked my Lady Cardigan if she 
could forgive my makmg free with her grandmother 
she rephed very sensibly, I am sure she would not 
have hindered anybody from wntmg against me 
why should I be angry at any wntmg agamst her' ' 
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Three hundred copies were printed but so con- 
siderable was the demand that a second edition of 
two thousand copies was brought out speedily though 
this was not printed at Strawberry Hill So late as 
1786, Walpole issued a Postscnpt to the work, wnich 
he told Hannah More was so little intended for 
the pubhc that he printed but forty copies 

As regards the press one may pass to the issue 
of Anecdotes of Pamtmg m England with some 
Account of the Prmcipal Artists and mcidental 
Notes on other Arts This says the title-page 
was collected by the late Mr George Vertue and 
now digested and published from his ongmal MSS 
by Mr Horace Walpole This considerable work 
was based upon Vertue s manuscript which Walpole 
had bought for £100 from the widow some years 
before On New Years Day 1760 he began the 
work, and finished the first two volumes during the 
year but as he complained bitterly the tedious- 
ness of engravers and the roguery of a fourth prmter 
have delayed the publication week after week for 
months truly, I do not beheve that there is such 
a bemg as an honest prmter m the world The 
first two volumes appeared m 1762 the third m 
the foUowmg year the fourth to which was added 
The History of the Modem Taste m Gardemng 
was not pubhshed until 1771 T am very busy about 
the last volume of my Pamters he wrote to 
George Montagu on June nth 1770 'but have 
lost my mdex, and am forced agam to turn over all 
my Vertues, forty volumes of mmiature manuscripts 
as this wiU be the third time I shall make an mdex 
to them Dont say I am not persevermg and yet 
I thought I was grown idle What pams one takes to 
be forgotten Good mght i 
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Walpole was at pains quite rightly of course 
to express his indebtedness to Vertue he told Zouch 
' You wiU be surprised I think to see what a quantity 
of material the industry of one man could amass 
In the preface to the work he wrote When one 
offers to the public the labours of another person 
it is allowable and precedented to expiate m praise 
of the work Of this indulgence however I shall 
not make advantage The mdustry of Mr Vertue 
was sufficiently known the antiquarian world had 
smgular obligations to him The many valuable 
monuments relatmg to our history and to the persons 
of our monarchs and great men which he saved 
from oblivion are lastmg evidences of his merit 
Mr Vertue had for several years been collect- 
mg materials for this work he conversed and corre- 
sponded with most of the virtuosi m England he 
was personally acquamted with the oldest performers 
m the science he mmuted down everything he heard 
from them He visited every collection, made cata- 
logues of them attended sales copied every paper 
he could find relative to the art searched offices 
registers of parishes and registers of wills for births 
and deaths turned over all our own authors and 
translated those of other countries which related 
to his subject He wrote down eveiythmg he heard 
saw or read His collections amounted to near forty 
volumes large and small In one of his pocket-bool^ 
I found a note of his first intention of compihng such 
a work it was 1713 he continued it assiduously 
to his death m 1757 [actually on July 24th, 1756] 
The manuscnpts I bought of his widow after his 
decease, and it will perhaps surprise the reader to 
find how near a complete work is offered to him 
though the research was commenced at so late a 
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period I call it commenced for what httle had 
been done before on this subject was as far from 
assistance it was scarce of use 

Walpole was very modest about the Anecdotes 
— anyhow on paper For the hves of Enghsh 
Artists he wrote to Zouch at Christmas 1759 
I am gomg immediately to begm it and shall then 
flmg it mto the treasury of the world for the amuse- 
ment of the world for a day and then for the service 
of anybody who shall happen hereafter to peep mto 
the dusty drawer where it shall repose Actually 
he deserved more credit than he gave himself for 
Vertue s manuscnpt was only the dry bones of the 
work Here and there he said 'T have tned 
to enhven the dryness of the subject by mserting 
facts not foreign to it Yet upon the whole I despair 
of its afiordmg much amusement The pubhc have 
a title to whatever was designed for them I offer 
this to them as a debt — nobody will suspect that 
I have chosen such a subject for fame Could 
humility go further than that which Walpole expressed 
m a letter to Sir David Dalrymple the Scottish 
lawyer who took the title of Lord Hailes on his eleva- 
tion to the bench ‘You will find m the two volumes 
much, I fear that wiU want your mdulgence and 
not only (hyness tnfles and I condude many 
mistakes but perhaps opmions different from your 
own I can only plead my natural and constant 
frankness, which always speaks mdifferently as it 
thinks on all sides and subjects I am bigoted to 
none Charles or Cromwell Whigs or Tones are 
all alike to me but m what I thmk they deserve, 
applause or censure and therefore if I sometimes 
commend sometimes blame them, it is not from 
bemg mconsistent, but from considering them m the 
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single light in which I then speak of them at the 
same tune meamng to give only my pnvate opimon 
and not at all expectmg to have it adopted by any 
other man ' 

For some time Richard Bentley, the youngest 
child of the famous scholar of the same name hved 
with Walpole at Strawberry HiU I am happy 
Sir, that I have both your approbation to my 
opmion of Lucan and to my edition of him but 
I assure you there will not be one word from me 
Walpole wrote to the Rev Henry Zouch m January 
1759 I sensible that it demands great attention 
to write even one s own language well how can one 
pretend to purity m a foreign language ? to any ment 
m a dead one ? I would not alone undertake to correct 
the press but I am so lucky as to live m the strictest 
friendship with Dr Bentleys only son who, to all 
the ornament of leammg, has the amiable turn of 
mmd disposition, and easy wit Perhaps you may 
have heard that his drawmgs and architecture are 
admirable — perhaps you have not he is modest 
— ^he is poor — ^he is consequently httle known less 
valued 

Walpole thought very highly of Bentley, and 
corresponded with him between 1752 until the latter 
came to Strawberry HiU about four years later 
Walpole had at that time a great liking for him and 
a considerable admiration He wrote of him, whom 
I adore, * as one ' who has more sense judgment 
and wit more taste and misfortimes than ever met 
m any toan’ and he wrote to him Your letters 
grow more and more entertammg, your drawmgs 
more and more picturesque , you write with more 
wit and pamt with more melancholy than ever 
anybody (frd 
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Bentley designed a good deal of the Gothic archi- 
tecture and decoration of Strawberry Hill and 
among other things translated A Journey mto 
England in the year 1598 by Paul Hentzner which 
Walpole pnnted in 1757 About four years later 
came a rupture m their fnendship The reason is 
obscure It may just have been that their close 
association got on their nerves it has however 
been said that Bentley was constantly borrowing 
money while it is certam that Walpole objected to 
the constant presence of Mrs Bentley whom he 
complamed her husband was forward to mtroduce 
at his house when people of the first fashion were 
there 

Bentley in 1755 mtroduced to Walpole John 
Henry Muntz a painter of Swiss ongm whom he 
brought to England Walpole employed him as a 
pamter and engraver He was very well satisfied with 
his work and secured several of his pictures for the 
galleries of Strawberry Hill Hitherto he wrote 
to Bentley he answers all you promised and named 
for him he is very modest humble and reason- 
able and has seen as much and he knows so much 
of countries and languages that I am not likely soon 
to be tued of hun His drawmgs are very pretty 
he has done two views of Strawberry that please 
me extremely his landscape and trees are much 
better than I expected 

Walpole and he practised the art of encaustic 
pamtmg as revived by Count Caylus and they 
projected a jomt pubhcation on the subject When 
the book appeared m 1760 it bore only the name of 
Muntz on the title-page for their assoaation had 
ceased A quarrel had arisen from an mtrigue of the 
artist with one of the servants at Strawberry Hill 
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It IS true that he presently married the woman but 
the mcident led to his dismissal from Walpoles 
service I wish ' Walpole wrote to George Montagu 
from Strawberry Hill, on October 2nd of that year 
'you could have come here this October for more 
reasons than one The Teddmgtoman history is 
grown woefully bad Marc Antony though no boy 
persists m losmg the world two or three times over 
for every gipsy that he takes for a Cleopatra I have 
laughed been cool, scolded represented begged and 
at last spoken very roundly — ^all with equal success 
— at present we do not meet — I must convmce him 
of ill-usage before I can make good usage of any 
service to him AH I have done is forgot because I 
will not be enamoured of Hannah Cleopatra too 
You shall know the whole history when I see you 
you may trust me for stiU bemg kmd to him but 
that he must not as yet suspect They are bent on 
gomg to London that she may visit and be visited, 
while he puts on his red velvet and ermine and goes 
about beggmg m robes I ' 
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THE PARISH REGISTER OF TWICKENHAM’ 

I HAVE but a minute s tune for answering your 
letter My house is full of people and has been 
so from the instant I breakfasted, and more 
are coming — ^m short, I keep an mn the sign The 
Gothic Castle Smce my gallery was fimshed, I 
have not been in it quarter of an hour together 
my whole time is passed m givmg tickets for seemg 
it and hidmg myself while it is seen — Take my 
advice never build a charmmg house for yourself 
between London and Hampton Court everybody 
wiU hve in it but you Thus he wrote playfully to 
George Montagu in 1763 In fact he was never so 
happy as when showing his Gothic castle to his 
fnends and acquamtances if they had the knowledge 
of his collections all the better but even if not 
there was certam to be somethmg to dehght them, 
even if it was only the ongmality of the place 
When he expected company, the first thing he did 
on waitmg was to ask his man Does the sun 
shme ? ’ If it did then m spnng and summer. 
Strawberry was all gold and green — ^to his great 
satisfaction 

His correspondence teems with references to his 
visitors In May 1755, he gave a great breakfast 
and among those who came were the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland Lord Tavistock and Lady 
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Caroline Lord and Lady Gower Lady Caroline 
Egerton Lady Betty Waldegrave Lady Mary Coke, 
Mr Clitirchill and Lady Mary Mr Bap Leveson, 
and Colonel Sebnght Mrs Pitt was also present, 
and brouglit her French horns which he placed in 
the comer of the wood and it was dehghtful I 
am not apt to thmk that people really like it, that 
IS imderstand it he tells Richard Bentley ‘but 
I thmk the flattery of yesterday was smcere I 
judge by the notice the Duchess took of your drawmgs ’ 
— a. compliment m the grand manner 

In June of the same year Walpole mentions to 
Bentley Prmcess Emdy has been here — Liked 
it ? — Oh no ' — don t wonder I never liked St 
James s She was so mquisitive and so cunous in 
prymg into the very offices and servants rooms 
that her Captam Bateman was sensible of it and 
begged Cathenne [Walpole s housekeeper] not to 
mention it He adffiessed himself well if he hoped 
to meet with taciturnity i Cathenne immediately 
ran down to the pond and whispered to all the reeds 
‘Lord I that a prmcess should be such a gossip i 
In short Strawberry Hill is the puppet-show of the 
tunes There is surely a note of smug self-satis- 
faction m this 

It would be tedious to give a list of all those who 
viewed Strawberry Hill for its fame became European 
and visitors from all countnes came to mspect a 
place of which they had heard so much A gathermg 
there m June 1764 pleased him much 'Strawberry,' 
he mentions to George Montagu m a letter which he 
subscnbes himself, your poor beadsman the Abbot 
of Strawberry, whose glones verge towards their 
setting has been more sumptuous to day than 
ordmary, and banqueted their representative majesties 
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of France and Spam I had Monsieur and Madame 
de Geurchy Mademoiselle de Nangis, their daughter, 
two other French gentlemen the Pnnce of Masserano 
his brother and seoretary Lord March George Selwyn 
Mrs Ann Pitt and my mece Waldegrave The 
refectory never was so crowded nor have any 
foreigners been here before that comprehended Straw- 
berry A violent shower m the mommg laid the dust 
bnghtened the green refreshed the roses pmks 
orange-flowers and the blossoms with which the 
acacias are covered A rich storm of thunder and 
hghtnmg gave a digmty of colourmg to the heavens 
and the sun appeared enough to lUummate the land- 
scape without baskmg himself over it at his length 
Durmg dmner there were French horns and clarionets 
in the cloister and after coffee I treated them with 
an Enghsh and to them a very new collation a 
syllabub milked under the cows that were brought 
to the brow of the terrace Thence they went to the 
prmtmg-house and saw a new fashionable French 
song pnnted They drank tea m the gallery and at 
eight went away to Vauxhall They really seemed 
quite pleased with the place and the day but I 
must tell you, the treasury of the abbey wfll fed 
it for without magnificence aH was handsomely 
done I must keep matgre — ^at least till the mterdict 
is taken off from my convent I have kmgs and 
queens I hear m my neighbourhood but this is no 
royal foundation 

Walpole, wntmg from Strawberry Hill m 1768 
told Henry Se5unour Conway that his life is most 
umform and void of events and that he has nothmg 
worth repeatmg that he has not a soul with hun 
but accidental company now and then at dmner 
However he mentions that Lady Holdemesse Lady 
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Ancxam, Lady Mary Coke Mrs Ann Pitt and Mr 
Hume dmed with, him two da3^ before and that 
when they were but ]ust gone George Selwyn, Lord 
Bohngbroke and Sir WiUiam Musgrave came m, 
at mne of mght to drmk tea He was therefore, 
not devoid of society 

As a matter of fact, though he would never admit 
it, Walpole loved to entertam at Strawberry Hill, 
and to show the treasures of his house He gave a 
great f^te there m May 1769 of which he wrote 
with evident pnde to George Montagu 

‘ Strawberry has been m great glory — I have given 
a fesUno there that will almost mortgage it Last 
Tuesday all France dmed there Monsieur and Madame 
du Ch^telet the Due de Liancourt three more French 
ladies whose names you will find in the enclosed paper 
eight other Frenchmen, the Spanish and Portuguese 
Mmisters the Holdemesses Fitzroys in short we 
were four-and-twenty They arrived at two At 
the gates of the castle I received them dressed m 
the cravat of Gibbons s carvmg, and a pair of gloves 
embroidered up to the dbows that had belonged to 
James I The French servants stared and firmly 
beheved this was the dress of English country 
gentlemen After takmg a survey of the apartments 
we went to the pnntmg house where I had prepared 
the endosed verses with translations by Monsieur 
de Lisle, one of the company The moment they 
were pnnted off I gave a private signal and French 
horns and danonets accompanied the comphment 
We then went to see Pope s grotto and garden and 
returned to a magnificent dmner m the refectory 
Ih the evenmg we walked had tea coffee, and 
lemonade m the gallery which was lUummated with 
a thousand, or ^irty candles I forget which, and 
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played whisk and loo till midnight Then there was 
a cold supper and at one the company returned to 
town saluted by fifty nightmgales who as tenants 
of the manor came to do honour to their 
lord 

While always dehghted to have visitors, Walpole 
had no hkmg for unheralded callers and such were 
not made too welcome whereby occurred a terrible 
catastrophe I have been much distressed this 
mommg he writes to Lord Hertford The royal 
family reside chiefly at Richmond whither scarce 
necessary servants attend them and no mortal else 
but Lord Bute The Kmg and Queen have taken 
to gomg about to see places they have been at 
Oatlands and Wanstead A quarter ten to-day 
I heard the bell at the gate rmg — truth is I was 
not up for my hours are not reformed either at night 
or in the mommg I mquired who it was ? The 
Prmce of MecMenburgh and De Witz had called to 
know if they could see the house my two Swiss 
Favre and Lnuis told them I was m bed but if 
they would call agam m an hour they might see 
it I shuddered at this report — ^and would it were 
the worst part i The Queen herself was behmd m 
a coach I am shocked to death and know not what 
to do • It IS ten times worse now than ever at any 
other time it will certainly be said that I refused 
to let the Queen see my house See what it is to have 
repubhcan servants 1 When I made a tempest about 
it Favre said with the utmost sangfroid Why 
could he not tell me he was the Prmce of MecMen- 
burgh? I shall go this evenmg and consult my 
oracle Lady Suffolk If she approves it I will write 
to De Witz and pretend I know nothmg of anybody 
but the Prmce and beg a thousand pardons and 
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assure him how proud I should be to have his master 
visit my castle at Thimdertentroiik ' 

When he had been at Strawberry Hill nearly 
two-score years the fame of the place — ^to the 
owner s ill-concealed dehght — was such that not only 
English folk but visitors from the Continent paid 
it a visit, almost as a matter of course Upon this 
Walpole commented humorously to the Countess 
of Upper Ossory Apropos to matrimony, I want to 
consult your Lad 3 ^hip very seriously I am so tor- 
mented by droves of people commg to see my house 
and Margaret gets such sums of money by showmg 
it that I have a mind to marry her and so repay 
m37self that way for what I have flung away to make 
my house quite uncomfortable to me I am sure 
Lord Denbigh would have proposed to her had he 
known of her riches and I doubt Margaret could 
not have resisted the temptation of bemg a Countess 
more than Lady Holford She certainly can never 
have a more disagreeable suitor and therefore I 
grow every day more m danger of losmg her and all 
her wealth Mr Wilhams said this mommg that 
Margaret s is the best place m England and wondered 
that Mr Gilbert did not insist on knowmg what it 
is worth Thank my stars he did not ^ Colonel 
Barr4 or Lord Ashburton would propose to suppress 
housekeepers and then humbly offer to show my 
house themselves and the first would calculate what 
he had missed by not havmg shown it for the last 
ten years and expect to be indemnified for virtue 
knows to a farthmg what it has lost by not havmg 
been vice Good mght Madam , my poor rheumatic 
shoulder must go to bed 

Of mdividu^ visitors Lady Craven may perhaps 
be singled out for special notice She was at 
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Strawberry Hill m 1775 when Walpole celebrated the 
occasion by striking off the following lines on his press 

Genius howe er sublime pathetic free 
Trusts to the press for immortality 
To types would Craven her sweet lays prefer 
The press would owe immortal fame to her 
While she too careless of so fair a face 
Would breathe eternal youth on every grace 
Ages unborn computmg with surpnse 
From her own wit the brightness of her eyes 

Lady Craven was not to be outdone m this sort 
of thing and wrote a set of verses addressed to her host 

Thus spoke the bard — ^While Craven whom he sung 
In sad confusion bow d her blushmg head 
Her downcast eyes bespoke the poet wrong 
And fear d a satire in each word he said 

Conscious that oft she felt the Muses powr 
But conscious too she felt it oft m vam 
Her heart to study ne er had spar d an hour 
That heart e er bleeding at another s pain 

Untaught and unconfin d by learned rules 
Say would you bid her trust her simple lay^ 

To the rude eye of sense or scorn of fools 
To envy poison of her youthful days 

Already has the face you deem so fair 
Unconscious sown m many a female breast 
The bitter seed of envy s cank rmg care 
That bane of fnendship — foe to woman s rest 

Then spare m pity to some future day 
That praise which all my sex would fam receive 
And let my life obscurely ghde away 
Nor for one woman many others gneve 

So shall my careless hours from envy free 
Be yet employed m silence with each Muse 
But yield to you that immortahty 
Which I with grateful caution must refuse 
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These two sets of verses were not printed until 
they appeared in the MoMhJy Review for Apnl and 
May, i8oi, but that they were in existence was 
known to several people, and the Countess of Ossory 
asked for a copy 

“I certainly did not send you Madam, Lady 
Cravens verses, nor mtend it though they were 
extremely pretty,’ Walpole wrote ‘ She did not give 
me leave and, without it you know I would not 
Nay I don t think I should even with her permission, 
for she makes an Apollo of me and if the eight other 
Muses called me so too I would not accept the title 
without any pretensions 

Walpole was at this time on very fnendly terms 
with Lady Craven and he paid her the high com- 
pliment of pnntmg at the press m August 1778, 
The Sleef Walker her version of Pont de Viles 
comedy La Sommmhule 

' I shall be in town m a few days and wih send 
you the heads of Pamters which I left there Walpole 
wrote to the Rev Wilham Cole m 1778 and along 
with them, for yourself a translation of a French 
play, that I have ]ust prmted there It is not for 
your reading but as one of the Strawberry editions, and 
one of the rarest for I have printed but seventy-five 
copies It was to obhge Lady Craven the translatress 

In spite of his likmg for Lady Craven, Walpole 
could not restrain his caustic humour There has 
been such an uncommon event that I must give you 
an account of it as it relates to the Repubhc of 
Poetry of which you are President, and to the 
Aristocracy of Noble Authors, to whom I am Gentle- 
man Usher he tells Mason m the sprmg of 1780 
Lady Craven’s comedy, called The Mimature 
Picture’, which ^e acted herself with a genteel set 
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at her own house m the country has been played 
at Drury Lane The chief singularity was that she 
went to it herself the second night in form, sat in 
the middle of the front row of the stage-box much 
dressed with a profusion of white bugles and plumes 
to receive the pubhc homage due to her sex and 
lovehness The Duchess of Richmond Lady Har- 
court Lady Edgecumbe Lady Ailesbury Mrs Darner 
Lord Craven General Conway Colonel 0 Kara Mr 
Lennox and I were with her It was amazmg to see 
-so young a woman entirely possess herself but there 
IS such an mtegnty and frankness in her consciousness 
of her own beauty and talents that she speaks of 
them with a natveU as if she had no property in them 
but only wore them as gifts of the Gods Lord 
Craven on the contrary was quite agitated by his 
fondness for her and with impatience at the bad 
performance of the actors which was wretched 
mdeed, yet the address of the plot which is the 
chief merit of the piece and some hvely penciUmg 
earned it off very well though Parsons murdered 
the Scotch Lord and Mrs [Mary Ann ( Perdita ) ] 
Robinson (who is supposed to be the favounte of the 
Pnnee of Wales) thought on nothmg but her own 
channs or him There is a very good though endless 
Prologue wntten by Shendan and spoken m per- 
fection by Kmg which was encored (an entire 
novelty) the j&rst mght and an Epilogue that I 
hked still better, and which was full as well dehvered 
by Mrs Abmgdon, wntten by Mr JekyE The 
audience, though very civil missed a fair opportumty 
of bemg gallant for m one of those -logues I forget 
which the noble authoress was mentioned, and they 
did not applaud as they ot^ht to have done exceed- 
ingly when she condescended to avow her pretty 
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child and was there looking so very pretty 
I could not help thinking to myself how many deaths 
Lady Harcourt would have suffered rather than 
encounter such an exhibition yet Lady Cravens 
tranquillity had nothing displeasmg — ^it was only the 
ease that conscious pre emmence bestows on 
Sovereigns, whether their empire consists m power 
or beauty It was the ascendant of MiUamont and 
Lady Betty Modish and Indamore and it was 
tempered by her infinite good nature, which made 
her make excuses for the actors mstead of bemg- 
provoked at them I have brought hither her por- 
trait and placed it m the favourite Blue Room 

Lady Craven and her husband separated m 1783, 
when, takmg with her her youngest son, Richard 
Keppel Craven she went to France, and took a 
house at Versailles Among her visitors no one was 
more frequent than a nephew of Frederick the Great 
Christian Frederick Charles Alexander Margrave of 
Brandenburg Anspach and Bayreuth A suspicious 
world accepted the probabihty that the relations 
were not platomc although Lady Craven asserted 
that they were Anyhow there is no question but 
that the Margrave was her very humble servant 
However, she soon left Pans on an extended tour, 
accompamed by Henry Vernon a great nephew of 
the Admiral of that name, and a son of Henry and 
Lady Hamet Vernon 

‘ Our discarded B-r-n-ess, bemg now at hberty 
went beyond seas in search of hberty, ' Charles Pigott 
wrote m his scandalous work ‘The Jockey Club , 
"and there she took up as a compamon de voyage, 
the celebrated and veraaous H[enr]y V[emo]n They 
visited divers and distant parts of the world Their 
adventures were wonderful They breakfasted with 
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the Empress of Russia they dmed with the Grand 
Signor and supped with the Great Mogul 

A more rehable authority than Pigott for her 
Ladyships misconduct is Horace Walpole I did 
send you a Ime last week m the cover of a letter to 
Lady Craven which I knew would sufficiently tell 
your qmckness how much I shall be obhged to you 
for any attentions to her he teUs Mann I thought 
her at Pans and was surpnsed to hear of her at 
Florence She has I fear been infinitamenta mdis- 
«^eet but what is that to you or me ^ She is very 
pretty has parts and is good natured to the greatest 
degree has not a gram of malice or mischief (almost 
always the associates m women of tender hearts), 
and never has been an enemy but to herself ' Clearly 
Walpole had a soft spot m his heart for her Anyhow 
he kept m touch with her 

In 1789 appeared A Journey through the Crimea 
to Constantmople In a Senes of Letters from the 
Right Honourable Ehzabeth Lady Craven to Ehs 
Serene Highness the Margrave of Brandenburg 
Anspach and Bereith Whereupon, Walpole wrote 
to the Coimtess of Ossory Lady Craven s Travels 
I received from Robson two hours ago Doddey 
brought the MS to me before I came to town but 
I positively refused to open it though he told 
me my name was mentioned m it several times 
but I was conscious how gnevous it would be to her 
family and poor daughters and therefore persisted 
m havmg nothmg to do with it I own I have now 
impatiently cut tibe leaves m search of my own name, 
and am dehghted on findmg it there but thnce, and 
only by the mitial letter When I have the honour 
of seemg your Ladyship, I can tell you many col- 
lateral circumstances but I will not put them on 
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paper I fear she may come to wish or should that 
she had not been bom with a propensity to wntmg 

Walpole has somethmg more to record of Lady 
Craven a little later in a letter to the Misses Berry on 
August 23rd 1791 ‘ Well but you, who have had 

a fever with fites, had rather hear the history of the 
S(yi-d%scmU Margravme She has been m England 
with her foolish Prmce but not only notified their 
mamage to the Earl [of Berkeley] her brother who 
did not receive it propitiously but his Highness 
mformed his Lordship by a letter that they havc^ 
an usage m his country of takmg a wife with the left 
hand that he had espoused his Lordships sister 
m that manner and mtends as soon as she shall be 
a widow to marry her with his nght hand also The 
Earl rephed that he knew she was married to an 
English peer a most respectable man and can know 
nothmg of her marrymg any other man and so they 
are gone to Lisbon 

The Earl of Craven died in September 1791, 
when his wife was with the Margrave at Lausanne 
where the news reached her As by the death of 
Lord Craven his widow wrote, I felt myself released 
from all ties, and at hberty to act as I thought proper, 

I accepted the hand of the Margrave without fear 
or remorse We were mamed in the presence of one 
hundred persons and attended by all the Enghsh naval 
officers who were quite dehghted to act as witnesses 

Walpole commented on this humorously 

"Ohi” he wrote to the Countess of Ossory on 
November, 23rd 1791 "I this moment recollect to 
tdfi your Ladyship that Lady Craven received the 
news of her Lords death on a Fnday, went mto 
weeds on Saturday and mto white satm and many 
diamcBids on Sunday, and m that vestral tnm was 
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mamed to the Margrave of Anspach by my cousin s 
chaplam, though he and Mrs Walpole excused them- 
selves from bemg present The bnde excused herself 
for havmg so few dbiamonds they had been the late 
Margravme s but she is to have many more and wiU 
soon set out for England where they shall astound 
the pubhc by hvmg m a style of magmficence unusual 
as they are ncher than anybody m this country 
The Dukes of Bedford Marlborough and North- 
umberland may hide their dimmished rays i 

Walpole however was not dependent on visitors 
for society smce there was m the neighbourhood 
a goodly company of folk, more or less congemal 
and with many of them he was only fnendly if not 
always on mtimate terms Also he solaced himself 
with the local ghosts as he mdicates m his Parish 
Register of Twickenham 

THE PARISH REGISTER AT TWICKENHAM 

Where silver Thames round Twitnam meads 
His wmdmg current sweetly leads 
Twit nam the Muses fav nte seat 
Twit nam the Graces lov d retreat 
There pohshd Essex* went to sport 
The pnde and victim of a Court I 
There Bacon tuned the grateful lyre 
To soothe Eliza s har^hty ire 
Ah ! happy had no meaner stram 
Than fnenddups darked his mighty vem i 
Twitnam where Hyde* majestic sage 
Retir d from folly s frantic stage 
While his vast soul was hung on tenters 
To mend the world and vex Dissenters 
Twitnam where frohc Wharton* revdld 
Where Montagu* with locks dishevel d 
(Conflict of dirt and warmth divme) 

iRobertnevereux second Earl of Essex *Edward Hyde first Earl of 
Clarendon ’Plulip Duke of Wliarton *Lady Mary Worttey Montagu 
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Invok d and scandalis d the Nine 
Where Pope in moral music spoke 
To th anguish d soul of Bolingbroke 
And whisper d how true genius errs 
Prefernng joys that power confers 
Bhss never to great mmds arismg 
From ruling worlds but from dispising 
Where Fieldmg met his hunter Muse 
And as they quaS d the fiery jmce 
Dame Nature stamp d each lucky bit 
With ununagmable wit 
Where Suffolk^ sought the peaceful scene 
Resignmg Richmond to the Queen* 

And all the glory all the teasmg 

Of pleasmg one^ not worth the pleasmg 

Where Fanny^ ever bloommg fair 

Ejaculates the grateful prayr 

And scap d from sense with nonsense smit 

For Whitfidd s cant leaves Stanhope s* wit 

Amid this choir of sounding names 
Of statesmen bards and beauteous dames 
Shall the last tnfler of the throng 
Enrol his own such names among ? 

Oh no 1 Enough if I consign 
To lastmg t 3 q)e their notes divme 
Enough if Strawberry s humble hiU 
The title page of fame shall fill 

To this, in 1784 he added a comphmentary 
‘ postscript' introducing Lady Diana Beauderk, who 
illustrated ‘The Mystenous Mother 

Here genius m a later hour 
Selected its requester d bower 
And threw around the verdant room 
The blushmg lilacs chill perfume 
So loose IS flung each bold festoon — 

Uleanetta Howard Coimtess of Sufiolk *QueeQ Carolino ^Gewgo II 
*Lady Frances Shirley *Plnhp Dormer Stanhc^e fonrtih Earl of Chester 
field 
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Each bough so breathes the touch of noon — 

The happy penal so deceives 
That Flora doubly jealous cries 
The works not mine — ^yet trust these eyes 
Tis my own zephyr waves the leaves 

Among the residents at Twickenham were old 
Sir Samuel Prune and his wife who lived in the 
hamlet of Whitton at KneUer Hall that had once 
been the home of Sir Godfrey KneUer who had 
himself decorated the staircase — ^the property m the 
course of nature passed to their son Samuel This 
distmgmshed lawyer is now to most but a name 
Sir John Hawkins s account of him wiU not come 
amiss ‘ A man of the highest honour and mtegnty 
m his pnvate character and of the JQrst emmence m 
his profession but as popular exceUence is most 
apt to mcite popular admiration he was more 
honoured as what is called among the lawyers a 
msi prices counsel , though in fact m the estima- 
tion of competent judges equally exceUent as a 
profound lawyer He might, more than once I 
believe have been on the bench but owmgto acertam 
quickness of feehng which he conceived mconsistent 
with the situation of a judge he from conscientious 
motives dechned it 

John Hawkins — he was not kmghted until after 
he left Twickenham m 1771 — ^havmg come mto a 
fortune m 1759, abandoned the practice of the law, 
and settled down as a country gentleman m that viUage 
He had always had a taste for letters and devoted 
much of his leisure to his hobby It was Walpole 
who suggested that he should write The General 
History of the Saence and Practice of Music and 
took the trouble to secure for him through Mann 
Itahan books on the subject The book appeared in 
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1776, m which year also appeared Dr Burneys 
history of music which gave rise to comparisons 
usually unfavourable to Hawkms It was, of course 
many years later when he wrote his biography of 
Dr Johnson His son John Sidney acquired dis- 
tmction as an antiquarian and his daughter Letitia 
Matilda published a volume of remmiscences in 1832 
As they were only children when this most unclubbable 
man as Johnson dubbed Hawkms, removed to 
London, it is almost impossible that the lady can 
have had any great knowledge of Walpole yet she 
wrote intimately of him ‘ I have heard Mr Walpole 
accused of excessive want of hospitality This is 
a deficiency generally arising from a love of money 
which he had not A man who had condenmed 
himself to an almost monkish abstemiousness could 
not keep a table for casual visitors — ^his visitors were 
seldom casual From his correspondence, it appears 
that he had a great resort for guests but I am much 
mistaken if his servants were not on board wages ’ 
However, she made some amends in the foUowmg 
sentence As a master he was loved by all his 
domestics — a change m his estabhshment would have 
excited the wonder and curiosity of all Twickenham ’ 
At Colne Lodge lived Paul Wntehead, the author 
of a satire m heroic couplets ' State Dunces 
the chief Dtmce bemg Sir Robert Walpole He was 
a fnend of Francis Dashwood Lord le Despencer 
and acted as honorary secretary and steward of the 
Monks of Medmenham Dashwood, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during Butes short-hved Adminis- 
tration m 1762, appomted him to a post m the 
Treasury worth £800 a year This enabled him to 
fflilarge the cottage on Twickenham Common m which 
he had resided for some years Walpole mentions 
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him as one of the celehnties of the neighbourhood 
and he had the doubtful distmction of bemg pilloried 
by Charles ChurchiH 

Another man of letters near by was Richard 
Owen Cambridge who purchased 'Cambridge House 
m 1751 An agreeable companion even though as 
Walpole put it he used to tell three stones to make 
you understand a fourth Dr Johnson thought 
highly of him and discussed the classics with him 
and he has the honour to be enshnned in Boswell 
I gratefully acloiowledge this and other com- 
mumcations from Mr Cambridge whom if a beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames a few miles distant 
from London a numerous and excellent hbrary 
which he accurately knows and reads a choice 
collection of pictures which he understands and 
rehshes , an easy fortune , an amiable family 
an extensive circle of fnends and acquaintance, dis- 
tmgmshed by rank, fashion and gemus , a hterary 
fame various elegant and stiE mcreasmg colloquial 
talents rarely to be found and with aU these means 
of happmess enjoy mg, when well advanced m years 
health and vigour of body seremty and sinimation 
of min d — do not entitle to be sAdx&s&tdfoftuwiiesenex • 
I know not to whom m any age that expression 
could with propnety have been used A good- 
natured man he once remarked The world has 
given me credit beyond what I deserve for the witty 
thing s I may have said but I have mfimtely more 
merit for those I have suppressed 

Then there was Joseph Hickey an attorney with 
a considerable practice, mentioned by Walpole as 
M r Hickey the impudeat lawyer that Tom Hervey 
wrote against ' and the father of William the 
dianst Ohver Goldsmith, m his poem Retaliation 
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descnbing the feast to which ‘each guest brought him- 
self mtroduces Hickey as ‘the capon’ and mentions 
him as ‘a most pleasant, blunt fellow” and adds 

that slander itself most allow him good nature 
He chensh d his friend and he rehsh d a bumper 
Yet one fault he had and that was a thumper — 

And what was his faihng ? Come tell it and bum ye — 

He was— could he help it ? — a special attorney 

Popes ViUa, after the death of the poet m 1744 
was bought by Sir Wilham Stanhope brother of the 
famous Earl of Chesterfield himself a pohtician aad 
a man of fashion, who promptly did much to destroy 
the unique charm of the place sacred to a great and 
abiding memory Walpole was horrified at this 
vandalism The house he wrote was so small 
and bad one could not avoid his hoUowmg out that 
fragment of the rock Parnassus mto habitable 
chambers but would you beheve it he has cut 
down the sacred groves themselves < In short, it 
was a httle piece of ground of five acres enclosed 
withm three lanes and seemg nothmg Pope had 
twisted and twirled and rhymed and harmomsed this 
till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns openmg 
and opemng beyond another and the whole sur- 
rounded with thick impenetrable woods Sir Wilham 
by advice of his sonm-law Mr Elhs, has hacked 
and hewed these groves wnggled a wmdmg gravel 
walk through them with a hedging of shrubs, m 
what they call the modem taste and, m short, 
has devised the three lanes to walk m agam , and 
now IS forced to shut them out agam by a wall for 
there was not a nurse could walk there but she was 
spied by every country fellow that went by with a 
pipe m his mouth ” Nor was Walpole better pleased, 
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it may be unagmed with the hnes wntten by Lord 
Clare which were placed above one of the subter- 
ranean passages 

The hmnble roof the garden s scanty line 
1 11 suit the genius of the bard divine 
But fancy now displays a fairer scope 
And Stanhope s plans unfold the soul of Pope 

The Chesterfield family had another association 
with Twickenham for Lady Frances Shirley the 
mistress of the fourth Earl hved there for many 
years prior to her death in 1788 She was the herome 
of Chesterfield s song When Fanny, bloommg fair 
Pope addressed verses to her, and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Wilhams commemorated her love-affair in his poem 
Mormng 

Says Lovell — There were Chesterfield and Fanny 

In that eternal whisper which began 

Ten years ago and never will be done 

For though you know he sees her every day 

StiU he has ever something new to say 

He never lets the conversation fall 

And I m sure Fanny cannot keep up the ball 

I saw that her replies were never long 

And with her eyes she answered for her tongue 

Another aristocrat who inhabited Poulett Lodge, 
which was built by Dr Batty m 1734 was Vere 
third Earl Poulett and after his death m 1788 the 
Dowager-Countess remained there bemg later suc- 
ceeded by Mrs Osbaldiston with har ten children 
Gifford Lodge was the residence first of Lord 
Kmgston, and then of the Marchioness of Tweeddale 
widow of John the fourth Marquis nee Lady Frances 
Carteret, daughter of the Earl of Granville The 
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Marchioness subsequently lived on Ham Common 
where she died m 1788 Her successor at Gifford 
Lodge was General John Gunnmg brother of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnmg the three sisters who became 
subsequently Duchess of Hamilton Duchess of Argyle 
and Lady Coventry He married in 1768 Susannah 
Mmifie of Fairwater, Somersetshire He left the 
country with a Mrs Duberley about 1790 and a 
British jury awarded the lady s husband £ 5,000 
damages It is only fair to the General to add that 
his daughter Ehzabeth had behaved disgracefully 
and that his wife sidmg with the gul had also left 
him Both ladies wrote works of fiction and of the 
dder woman s novels, Gordon Goodwin probably the 
only man who read them m the latter part of the 
nmeteenth century says that while many of them 
ran through several editions they are exceedmgly 
harmless , an absence of plot formmg their most 
ongmal charactenstic 

Another neighbour who arrived early m 1762 
was Thomas Pitt, presently raised to the peerage as 
Lord Camelf ord, a nephew of the first Earl of Chatham 
and himself a politician and a connoisseur He took 
a small house withm a stone s-throw qf Walpole s 
resideace This will add to the comfort of my 
Strawberry-tide He draws Gothic with taste and 
IS already engaged on the ornaments of my cabinet 
and gallery,” he told Mann shortly after the new- 
comer’s arrival , and shortly after he wrote to 
Montagu ' I knew you would be pleased with Mr 
T Pitt He is very amiable and very sensible, and 
one of the very few that I reckon qmte worthy of 
bemg at home at Strawberry Than which, Walpole 
could pay no higher compliment 

Not far away from Strawberry Hill was Marble 
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Hill The exact date when Hennetta Howard 
Duchess of Suffolk with the ;^io ooo or £12 000 given 
to her by her lover George II for that purpose pur- 
chased the property which was situated between 
Richmond Bridge and Orleans House is not known 
but writmg m July 1723 to John Gay she says ‘ I 
beg you wdl never mention the plan which you found 
m my room There is a necessity to keep the whole 
affair secret though (I think I may tell you) it is 
almost entirely fimshed to my satisfaction The 
reason for keepmg the matter dark was that Lord 
Islay (afterwards third Duke of Argyle) actmg for 
her had not at that moment settled all the com- 
phcated agreements with various owners of the house 
and grounds 

When Mrs Howard as she then was came mto 
possession her friends rallied round her The Earl 
of Pembroke charged himself with the plans of the 
mansion His mtention Cobbett has written 
was evidently to make the rooms on the first floor of 
most imposmg proportions and to effect this the 
height of the lower and upper stories has been some- 
what imduly sacrificed The staircase is made entirely 
of finely carved mahogany and some of the floors 
are of the same wood It is said that the uncere- 
momous way m which one of the Kmg s naval officers 
felled the trees required for this purpose m the Bay 
of Honduras very nearly caused a war ' The Earl 
of Burhngton supermtended the mtenor decorations 
Pope and Earl Bathurst laid out the grounds Dr 
Arbuthnot and Gay organised the household and 
at a later date Swift appomted himself custodian of 
the wme-cellars 

Mrs Howard was m residence in 1725 and she 
spent so much on Marble HiU that m two years she 
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thought she would have to sell it to save herself from 
penury — ^a pomt Swift humorously dwelt upon in A 
Pastoral Dialogue 

My house was built but for a show 
My Lady s empty pockets know 
And now she will not have a shilling 
To raise the strain or build the ceihng 
For all the courtly madams round 
Now pay four shilhngs in the pound 
Tis come to what I always thought 
My dame is hardly worth a groat 

No more the Dean that grave divine 
Shall keep the store of my no — ^wine 
My ice house rob as heretofore 
And steal my artichokes no more 
Poor Patty Blount no more be seen 
Bedraggled in my walks so green 
Plump Johnny Gay wiU now elope 
And here no more will dangle Pope 

Some South Sea broker from the City 
Will purchase me the more s the pity 
Lay all my fine plantations waste 
To fi.t them to his vulgar taste 

The catastrophe of having to sell Marble HiU was 
averted, and Henrietta Howard (now Countess of 
Suffolk), her husband having succeeded to the earl- 
dom m 1731, retamed possession antd her death m 
1767 when she was in her eightieth year Walpole, 
who visited her frequently saw her shortly before 
she passed away After she had gone, he paid her a 
handsome and a smcere tribute I never knew a 
woman more respectable for her honour and pnn- 
aples and have lost few people m my life whom 
I shall miss so much ' 
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That he was sincerely grieved at the death of his 
neighbour is further evinced by his letter to the Earl 
of Strafford within three days after she had passed 
away T am very sorry that I must speak of a loss 
that will give you and Lady Strafford concern an 
essential loss to me who am deprived of a most 
agreeable friend with whom I passed here many 
hours I need not say I mean poor Lady Suffolk 
he wrote I was with her two hours on Saturday 
mght and mdeed found her much changed though 
I did not apprehend her m danger I was gomg to 
say she complained — but you know she never did 
complam — of the gout and rheumatism all over her 
particularly m her face It was a cold mght and she 
sat below stairs when she should have been in bed 
and I doubt this want of care was prejudicial I sent 
next morning She had a bad mght but grew much 
better m the evenmg Lady D^eith came to her 
and when she was gone Lady Suffolk said to Lord 
Chetwynd she should eat her supper m her bed-chamber 
He went up with her and thought the appearances 
promised a good mght but she was scarce sat down 
m her chair before she pressed her hand to her side 
and died m half an hour 

I beheve both your Lordship and Lady Strafford 
wiU be surprised to hear that she was by no means 
m the situation that most people thought Lord 
Chetwynd and myself were the only persons at aU 
acquamted with her affairs and they were far from 
bemg even easy to her It is due to her memory to 
say that I never saw more strict honour and justice 
She bore hnowtu^l/y the imputation of bemg covetous 
at a tune that the stnctest economy could by no 
means prevent her exceedmg her mcome consider- 
ably The anguish of the last years though concealed, 
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flowed from the apprehension of not satisfying her 
few wishes which were not to be m debt and to 
make a provision for Miss Hotham I can give your 
Lordship strong mstances of the sacnfices she tned 
to make to her prmciples I have not yet heard if 
her will IS opened but it will siuprise those who 
thought her rich Lord Chetwynds friendship too, 
has been unalterably kmd and zealous and is not 
ceased He stays in the house with Miss Hotham till 
some of the family come to take her away I have 
perhaps dwelt too long on this subject but as it was 
not permitted me to do her justice when alive, I 
own I cannot help wishing that those who had a 
regard for her may now at least know how much 
more she deserved it than even they suspected In 
truth I never knew a woman more respectable for 
her honour and prmciples and have lost few persons 
m my life whom I shall miss so much 

The arts were not ill represented at Twickenham 
There was the architect Su Wilham Chambers, who 
designed many mansions but is perhaps best 
remembered for the erection m what is now known 
as Kew Gardens of several semi-Roman buildmgs 
which were sneered at by his contemporaries as bemg 
'unmeanmg falballas of Turkish and Chinese chequer- 
work He was high m the royal favour and it has 
been recorded that Majesty itself approved his 
Pagoda at Kew The portrait-pamter Thomas 
Hudson, hved m a house near Pope s Villa which he 
built for himself, and occupied until his death m 
1779 

Walpole was always mterested m the stage and 
m actors and actresses and m his correspondence 
there are many allusions to the drama and its 
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exponents One example shall here suflBice There 
IS a httle sunple farce at Drury Lane called Miss 
Lucy in Town [jpartly written by Henry Fieldmg] m 
which Mrs Chve mimics the Muscovita admirably 
and John Beard Amorevoli mtolerably But ^ 
the run is now after Garrick a wine-merchant who is 
turned player at Goodman s Fields He plays all 
parts and is a very good mimic he wrote to Mann 
on May 26th, 1742 His acting I have seen and say 
to you who will not tell it again here I see nothmg 
wonderful m it but it is heresy to say so the 
Duke of Argyle says he is superior to Betterton 
Now I talk of players tell Mr Chute that his fnend 
Aime Bracegirdle breakfasted with me this morning 
As she went out and wanted her clogs she turned 
to me and said I remember at the playhouse they 
used to call Mrs Oldfields chair Mrs [Elizabeth] 
Barry s clogs and Mrs Bracegirdle s pattens ! 

Twickenham and its neighbourhood attracted the 
heads of the theatrical profession Mrs Pritchard 
bought Rayman s Castle m 1755 but only survived 
her purchase three years Peg Wof&ngton too 
lived there for a tune with Colonel Caesar to whom 
it was gaierally supposed she was secretly married 

' I have contracted a sort of mtimacy with Garrick 
who IS my neighbour [at Hampton], Walpole wrote 
to Richard Bentley on August 4th 1755 He affects 
to study my taste I lay it all upon you — ^he admires 
you He is building a graceful temple to Shakespeare 
I offered him this motto Quod sp%vo ei places st 
f laces tmm est’ Dont be surprised if you should 
hear of me as a gentleman commg upon the stage 
next wmter for my diversion The truth is I make 
the most of this acquamtance to protect my poor 
neighbour at Chveden — you imderstand the conun- 
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drum Clive s den And eleven days later he relates 
to the same correspondent I dmed to day at 
Gamcks there were the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
and Lady Rockford Lady Holdemesse, the crooked 
Mostyn and Dahreu the Spanish Mimster two 
regents of which one is Lord Chamberlam the other 
Groom of the Stole and the wife of a Secretary of 
State This is being sur un assez hon ton for a player i 
Don t you want to ask me how I hke hun ? Do want 
and I will teU you — I like her exceedmgly her 
behaviour is all sense and all sweetness too I 
dont know how he does not improve so fast upon 
me there is a great deal of parts and vivacity, and 
vanety but there is a great deal too, of mimicry and 
burlesque I am very ungrateful for he flatters me 
abundantly but unlikely I know it I was accus- 
tomed to it enough when my father was First Minister 
on his fall I lost it all at once and smce that I have 
hved with Mr Chute who is all vehemence with 
Mr Fox who is all disputation with Sir Charles 
Wdhams who has no time from flattering himself 
with Gray who does not hate to find fault with me 
with Mr Conway who is all smcenty and you and 
Mr Rigby, who have always laughed at me m a good- 
natured way I don t know how but I thmk I hke 
aU this as well — I beg his pardon Mr [James] Raftor 
[brother of Kitty Chve] does flatter me but I should 
be a cormorant for praise, if I could swallow it whole 
as he gives it me ' 

It is certainly worthy of mention that when 
Gamck retired Kitty Clive, his old colleague at 
Drury Lane, who had plagued the life out of him for 
years, heard that it was his desire to become a 
Churchwarden and a Justice of the Peace, wrote to 
him ‘ I screamed at your parish busmess I think 
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I see you m your Churchwardenship quarrelling for 
not making their brown loaves big enough but for 
Gods sake never thmk of bemg a Justice of the 
Peace for the people wiU quarrel on purpose to hear 
you talk, so that you may have as much busmess on 
the lawn as you had upon the boards If I should 
live to be thawed, I will come to Town on purpose to 
kiss you and m the summer as you say, I hope we 
shall see each other ten times as often when we wdl 
talk and dance and smg and send our hearers 
laughmg to their bed Garnck after his retirement 
was apparently a little difficult This very day 
Walpole wrote to Mason on September 19th 1772 
‘Gamck who had dropped me these three years 
has been here by his own request and told Mr 
Raftor how happy he was at the reconciliation I 
did not know we had quarrelled, and so omitted bemg 
happy too ’ 

Kitty Chve herself had long before this come to 
httle Strawberry HiU which Wipole lent her for life 
When precisely she came is not now known probably 
it was about 1750 for Have you any Mrs Chve 
who pulls down bams that mtercept your prospect ? 
he asks Henry Se3rmour Conway m November 1752 
Two years later he tells Richard Bentley My 
prmcipal employ m this part of the world except 
surve3mig my library winch has scarce anythmg 
but the paintmg to fimsh and plantmg at Mrs Clive s 
whither I remove all my superabundancies I have 
latdy planted the green lane that leads from her 
garden to the Common 'Well said she when it is 
done what shall I call it ^ Why said I what 
would you call it but Drury Lane i 

In Walpole s letters there are many references to 
the charming but wa3rward actress I had a much 
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more agreeable supper last mght at Mrs Clive s with 
Miss West my mece Cholmondeley and Arthur 
Murphy the wntmg-actor, who is very good company 
and two or three more he tells George Montagu in 
January 1760 Mrs Cholmondeley is very lively 
you knowhow entertaming the Clive is and Miss West 
IS an absolute ongmal He relates how he spends 
his time All the mommg I play with my work- 
men or ammals go regularly every evenmg to the 
meadows with Mrs Chve wait on with my Lady 
Suffolk and at mght scribble my Painters ’ In 
1766 Lady Shelburne took a house at Twickenham 
which circumstance produced a bon mot from 
‘Kitty’ which Walpole appreciative of wit m others 
gladly records You know my Lady Suffolk is 
deaf and I have talked much of a charming old 
passion Madame du Deffand who is bhnd Well 
said the Chve if the new Countess is but lame I shall 
have no chance of ever seemg you 

Kitty Chve was popular at Little Strawberry Hill 
— Walpole christened it Chve s-den but she was as 
truculent there as at Drury Lane I remember a 
reply which she made to two very decent men there 
in office as surveyor of the roads in the parish on my 
fathers sendmg them to her as being the acting 
magistrate of the place to demand some payment 
which she had refused it was m the lacomc terms, 
By the livmg God I will not pay it, Letitia Matilda 
Hawkins has related I suppose this might destroy 
entirely all mtercourse with our house, for she was, 
of course, compelled to break her oath I suppose 
it was to show what some actresses can do — ^what 
some mU do' that she worked for the Holbem 
chamber at Strawberry HiH the carpet with blue 
tuhps and yellow fohage ’ Walpole, anyhow, enjoyed 
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her company and saw much of her especially after 
she retired from the stage m 1769 — ^her farewell 
epilogue was wntten by Walpole for her benefit mght 
Apnl 24th — rafter which she took her brother James 
Raftor to hve with her 

Walpole s mtimacy with the actress was of long 
duration So early as August 1748 he wrote to 
George Montagu I am m the act of expectmg the 
house of Pritchard — [Hannah Pritchard the actress 
and her son who was Treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre] — ^Dame Chve and Mrs Metheglm to dinner 
but I promise you the Clive and I will not show one 
another our pleasure in the banket time or afterwards 
In the evenmg we go to a play at Kmgston where 
the places are twopence a head Our great company 
at fochmond and Twickenham has been tom to 
pieces by civil dissensions but they contmue actmg 
Mr Lee the ape of Gamck not l ikin g his part refused 
to play it and had the confidence to go mto the pit 
as spectator The actress whose benefit was in 
agitation made her complamts to the audience who 
obhged him to mount the stage but smce that he 
IS retired from the company I am sorry he was 
such a coxcomb for he was our best ' 

For the last years of Kitty Clive Walpole is the 
prmcipal authonty She was in her latter years 
usually m ill-health Pray tdl Lord Harcourt he 
wrote to Mason m August 1782 that poor Chve is 
better, yet her fits of jaundice return so often that I 
fear her recovery Indeed the apothecary fears her 
liver is affected — she is shrunk to an extraordinary 
degree * In the same month he told the Count^s of 
Upper Ossory that Chve’s den is httle less than an 
infimary’ , and the Earl of Strafford that Mrs 
Chve IS certainly very dedmmg, but has been better 
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of late and which I am glad of thmks herself 
better ' To Earl Harcourt he wrote early in the next 
month She is so much recovered that she ventures 
to go out cruising on all the neighbours and has made 
a miraculous draught of fishes In October 1782 
Walpole wrote again to the same correspondent 
Mrs Chveden I flatter myself is really recovered, 
having had no relapse smce I mentioned her last 
She even partake^ of the diversions of the carnival 
which at Twickenham begins at Michaelmas, and lasts 
as long as there are four persons to make a pool I 
am to go to her this evenmg to what she calls only 
two tables I have preached agamst hot rooms but 
the devil who can conceal himself m a black ace as 
well as m an apple or a gumea has been too mighty 
for me, and so, like other divmes when I cannot 
root out vice I ]om in it She died at Little Straw- 
berry Hill on December 6th 1785 and was buned 
m Twickenham Churchyard Walpole put up an um 
m the shrubbery attached to her cottage with an 
mscnption wntten by himself 

Ye smiles and jests still hover round 
This IS mirth s consecrated ground 
Here hved the laughter lovmg dame 
A matchless actress Clive her name 
The comic muse with her retired 
And shed a tear when she eaipired 

Of two neighbours less desirable than any hitherto 
mentioned, Walpole shall give his own humorous 
accounts 

So late as 1770 his niece Charlotte the illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole and the wife of the 
fifth Earl of Dysart, jomed the confraternity to his 
great pleasure I went yesterday to see my niece m 
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her new pnncipahty of Ham It dehghted me and 
made me peevish ' he wrote to George Montagu 
Close to the Thames m the centre of all rich and 
verdant beauty it is so blocked up and barricaded 
with walls vast trees and gates that you think 
yourself an himdred miles off and an hundred years 
back The old furmture is so magmficently ancient 
dreary and decayed that at every step one s spirits 
sink and all my passion for antiquity could not keep 
them up Every minute I expected to see ghosts 
sweepmg by Talmachs and Maitlands ' There is an 
old brown gallery full of Vandykes and Lelys charm- 
mg mimatures delightful Wouvermans and Polen- 
burghs chma japan bronzes ivory cabmets and 
silver dogs pokers bellows etc without end One 
pair of bellows is of fihgree In this state of pomp 
and tatters my nephew mtends it shall remam and 
IS so rehgious an observer of the vaierable ntes of his 
house that because the gates never were opened by 
his father but once for the late Lord Granville you 
are locked out and locked m and after 30ume3rmg all 
round the house as you do round an old French 
fortified town you are at last admitted through the 
stable-yard to creep along a dark passage by the 
housekeepers room and so by a back-door mto the 
great hall He seems as much afraid of water as a 
cat for though you might enjoy the Thames from 
evay window of three sides of the house, you may 
tumble mto it before you would guess it is there 
In short our ancestors had so httle idea of taste and 
beauty that I should not have been surprised if they 
had hung their pictures with the pamted sides to the 
wall Think of such a palace commandmg all the 
reach of Richmond and Twickenham with a domam 
from the foot of Richmond Hill to Kmgston Bndge, 
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and then imagine its bemg as dismal and prospectless 
as if it stood 

On Stanmore s wintry wild > 

I don t see why a man should not be divorced from 
his prospect as well as from his wife for not bemg 
able to enjoy it Lady Dysart frets but it is not 
the etiquette of the family to yield and so she must 
content herself with her ch§,teau of Tondertentronk 
as well as she can She had another such ample 
prison m Suffolk and may be glad to reside where 
she IS Strawberry with all its painted glass and 
gloomth looked as gay when I came home as Mrs 
Cornells s ball-room 

Smce I came home I have been disturbed with 
a strange foolish woman that lives at the great 
corner house yonder she is an attorney's wife and 
much given to her bottle he wrote to George 
Montagu m 1748 ‘ By the time she has finished that 
and daylight she grows afraid of thieves and makes 
the servants fire mmute-guns out of the garret win- 
dows I remember persuadmg Mrs Kerwood that 
there was a great smell of thieves and this drunken 
dame seems hterally to smeU it The divme Ashton 
who I suppose you wtII have seen when you receive 
this, will give you an account of the astonishment 
we were m last mght at heanng guns , I began to 
think that the Duke had brought some of his defeats 
from Flanders ’ 

At the neighbourmg village of Teddington lives 
a Captam Prescott who is not only a tar but pitch 
and brimstone too,' he wrote to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory m 1783 "Two or three years ago 
(he is near fifty) he married a beautiful sensible 
young daughter of the minister of Portsmouth, who 
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gave her £2 500 Trinculo soon used her inhumanly 
beat her had a child by her thrashed her agam she 
was again three months gone with child and then 
he beat her so unmercifully that a young footman 
who had lived five years with him could not bear to be 
witness to so much brutality left him and has smce 
hved a year with Mrs Chve who finds him the best 
servant she ever had Poor Mrs Trmculo s sufiermgs 
contmmng she resolved to run away and by the 
footmans assistance did and got to London Her 
father and friends came up and made her swear the 
peace agamst her husband The cause was heard 
before Lord Mansfield Mrs Chves servant was 
summoned as a witness The Chief Justice asked 
him if he had not been aiding and abettmg to his 
former mistress s escape He said Yes he had You 
had f' said my Lord ‘What I do you confess that you 
helped your master s wife to elope ? Yes my Lord 
rephed the lad and yet my master has never thanked 
me • Thanked you ! said Lord Mansfield for bemg 
an accomphce with a wife against her husband ? 
My Lord, said the lad if I had not he would have 
murdered her and then he would have been hanged 
The court laughed Lord Mansfield was charmed with 
the lad’s coolness and wit and if your Ladyship is 
not I hope you will never hear an3?thmg better than 
M de Coulanges s poetry 
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PARIS AND MADAME DU DEFFAND 

W ALPOLE was a very busy man m the fifties 
and sixties of the eighteenth century what 
with Strawberry HiU and its collections his 
pnntmg-press his Parliamentary duties, and the 
general round of social life to which last he was 
by no means so averse as he wished it to appear 
I am very much in your debt he wrote from 
Arhngton Street to Sir David Dalrymple in February 
1764 but have had but too much excuse for 
bemg so Men who go to bed at six and seven m the 
monung and who rise but to return to the same 
fatigue have little leisure for other most necessary 
duties The severe attendance we have had lately m 
the House of Commons cannot be unknown to you 
and will already I trust have pleaded my pardon 
Agam m the following month he is explammg to 
the Earl of Hertford that he had had so busy a week 
that he had not had a mmute s time to acquamt him 
of Lord Hardwicke s death I had so many auctions 
dmners loo parties so many sick acquaintances with 
the addition of a long day m the House of Commons 
(which by the way I quitted for a sale of books) 
and a ball, that I left the common newspapers to 
inform you of an event which two months ago would 
have been of much consequence 

The followmg letters show that there was no 
eiaggeration m Walpoles complamts that he had 
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not a minute to liimself though how m the midst of 
his many occupations he found time for correspon- 
dence especially durmg an excitmg Session it is 
di£Bicult to explam 

To the Earl of Hertford, Arhngton Street February 
x$th 1764 You ought to be witness to the fatigue 
I am suffering before you can estimate the merit I 
have m being writmg to you at this moment Cast 
up eleven hours in the House of Commons on Monday 
and above seventeen hours yesterday — ay seventeen 
at length — and then you will guess if I am tired i 
nay you must add seventeen hours that I may 
possibly be there on Fnday and then calculate if 
I am weary In short yesterday was the longest 
day ever Imown m the House of Commons — ^why 
on the Westminster election at the end of my father s 
reign [January 1742] I was at home by six On 
Alexander Murray s affair I believe, by five — on the 
militia twenty people I think sat tiU six but then 
there were only among themselves no heat no noise 
no roaring It was half an hour after seven this mom- 
mg before I was at home Think of that and brag 
of your French Parhaments 

To the Earl of Hertford Arhngton Street F^tmry 
15th 1764 We sat all Monday hearmg evidence 
ag ains t Mr Wood that dirty wretch Webb and the 
messengers for their illegal proceedmgs against Mr 
Wilkes At midnight Mr Grenville offered us to 
adjourn or proceed Mr Pitt humbly begged not to 
eat or sleep tfil so great a pomt should be decided 
On a division in which though many said ay to 
adjourning nobody would go out for fear of losmg 
their seats, it was earned by 379 to 31 for proceedmg 
— and then half the House went away The 
Mmisters representmg the mdecency of this and 
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Fitzherbert saying that many were withm call 
Stanley observed that after votmg against adjourn- 
ment a third part had adjourned themselves, when, 
mstead of being withm call they ought to have been 
withm heanng this was unanswerable and we 
adjourned 

Yesterday we fell to agam It was one m the 
mommg before the evidence was closed Carrmgton 
the messenger was alone exammed for seven hours 
This old man the cleverest of all Ministerial terriers, 
was pleased with recountmg his achievements, yet 
perfectly guarded and betraymg nothmg How 
ever the arcana have been wofully laid 

open 

I have heard Gamck and other players, give 
themselves ans of fatigue after a long part — thmk of 
the Speaker nay thmk of the clerks taking most 
correct mmutes for sixteen hours and readmg them 
over to every witness and then let me hear of fatigue • 
Do you know not only my Lord Temple — ^who you 
may swear never budged as spectator — ^but old WiU 
Chetwynd now past eighty, and who had walked to 
the House did not stir a smgle moment out of his 
place from three m the afternoon tiU the division at 
seven m the mommg Nay, we had Patnotesses, too, 
who stayed out the whole Lady Rockmgham and 
Lady Sondes the first day, both agam the second 
day with Miss Mary Pelham Mrs Fitzroy and the 
Duchess of Richmond as patnot as any of us Lady 
Mary Coke George Pitt and Lady Pembroke came 
after the Opera but I thmk did not stay above seven 
or eight hours at most 

To the Earl of Hertford, Arhngton Street February 
i^th 1764 ‘We may and probably shall, fall off 1 
tills was our strongest question — ^but our troops will 
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stand fast their hopes and views depend upon it 
and theur spirits are raised But for the other side 
it wiU not be the same The lookers-out wiU be 
strayers away and their very subsidies will undo 
them They bought two smgle votes that day with 
two peerages Sir R Bampfylde and Sir Charles 
Tynte — and so are gomg to hght up the flame of two 
more county elections — and that m the west surely 
nothing was wantmg but a tmder-box > 

You would have almost laughed to see the 
spectres produced by both sides one would have 
thought that they had sent a search-warrant for 
Members of Parliament mto every hospital Votes 
were brought down m flannels and blankets till the 
floor of the House looked like the pool of Bethseda 
Tis wonderful that half of us are not dead — should 
not say us herculean I have not suffered the least 
except that from bemg a Hercules of t«u grains I don’t 
beheve I now weigh above eight I felt from nothmg 
so much as the noise which made me as drunk as an 
owl— you may imagme the clamours of two parties 
so nearly matched and so impatient to come to a 
decision 

To Str Horace Mann, Arhngfon Street February 
20 fh 1764 The seeds of opposition were sown a 
long tune before they produced any frmt but a 
violent crop had shot up this week I dont know, 
my dear Su, whether you are not too much a foreigner 
to comprdiend what I am gomg to tell you Does 
it not sound strange to your Tuscan ears that a 
Member of Parliament after bemg expelled the 
House and fled from his country should have his 
complamt tried against the Secretary s office for 
breach of his privilege ^ Learn to adore Liberty 
when it def^ds the rights of a man after he has 
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forfeited them i — and don t despise the constitutions 
of your countr37men who have endured such fatigue 
for a week or so as will give your Italian nerves the 
headache but to hear of 

"On Monday we sat past midnight hearing 
evidence on the seizure of Wilkes s papers The 
next day we proceeded, closed the evidence at one 
m the mommg and then went — ^not to bed but into 
a debate The Opposition moved to vote the seizure 
of papers by warrants not specif3mig names to be 
illegal The Mnusters msisted that we should first 
clear the accused as having acted according to the 
forms of ofiBtce A quarter after four we divided 
when to the utter confusion of the Court they proved 
but 207 we 197 Here your Florentme anthmetic 
may agam be at fault and not tell you that a majority 
of hui ten is a defeat for you must reckon mto the 
mmonty popularity the hopes of the interested and 
their fears and twenty circumstances that contribute 
to drown a smkmg Admmistration To give them 
their due they dispute the ground mch by mch We 
agam fell to debatmg divided again 208 and 184 
and m short sat till a quarter after seven m the 
mommg On Friday we went on the great question 
itself which held us from three m the afternoon till 
half an hour after fiive the next mormng We are 
agam beaten but how beaten ? by 232 against 218 
a minority mcreasmg as it is defeated 

Do not you wonder that I am ahve ? that I am 
wntmg to you ? Was ever such a week ^ Never 
Was there ever so late a day as Tuesday > Never 
Go and look over the Fasti m your Capitol you will 
find nothmg hke this If we have not out-conquered 
the Romans we have out talked them — ^I mean 
m length of time, I cannot say our eloquence had 
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been equal to our perseverance There was some 
spmt towards mornmg on Tuesday very httle mdeed 
on Friday that was not absolute dullness yet Mr 
Pitt commanded but so oppressed with gout and so 
exhausted that though he spoke above an hour at 
four m the mornmg it was as languid as if he had 
been paid for it In truth his enermes were not 
formidable We had the five best speakers m the 
House — ^him Charles Townshend Mr Conway 
Charles Yorke and Lord George SackviUe who has 
deserted from the Court 

The world you may conclude waits in anxious 
suspense for the subsequent operations of the cam- 
paign The Mmisters must try if by weight of metal 
they can mamtam their ground For my part I am 
satisfied I did not beheve that there were 197 men 
who had spirit and virtue enough to resist all temp- 
tations when their hberties were at stake Smce 
there are so many it is enough to ward off any danger 
from such bunglers as the present Mmisters the 
badness of whose characters assisted by no better 
parts IS an antidote to their own poison Their best 
champion has parts and shrewdness but is so 
impudently profligate that even absolute power m 
the Crown, which he is so ready to promote could 
not protect him long Thus hero of brass is the 
Attorney-General Norton who is quahfied to draw 
up impious manifestoes for a Czarma • 

Walpole who had not been abroad smce he made 
the Grand Tour m 1739 now had it m mmd to 
revisit Paris where his cousm Lord Hertford was 
British Ambassador I must begm with what you 
conclude — your most fnendly offer if I should be 
distressed by the Treasury he wrote to hun m the 
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autumn of 1764 I can never thank you enough 
for this nor the tender manner m which you clothe 
it though believe me my dear Lord I could never 
blush to be obhged to you In truth, though I do 
not doubt their disposition to hurt me I have had 
prudence enough to make it much longer than their 
reign can last before it could be in their power to 
mahe me feel want With all my extravagance I 
am much beforehand, and havmg perfected and paid 
for what I wished to do here my common expenses 
are tr ifling and nobody can live more frugally than 
I when I have a mmd to it What I said of fearmg 
temptations at Pans was barely senous I thought 
it imprudent just now, to throw away my money , 
but that consideration singly would not keep me 
here I am eager to be with you and my chief reason 
for delajung is that I wish to make a longer stay 
than I could just now 

Walpole continued to play with the idea of 
going abroad agam for a period He kept on 
postpomng the journey In November he tells 
Lord Hertford that he will set out m the foHowmg 
February After postpomng it for seven idle months, 
you will stare at my thmkmg of it just after the 
meeting of the Parliament Why that is just one of 
my pnncipal reasons I will stay and see the opemng 
and one or two divisions the mmonty wiU be able 
to be the majority, or they will not if they can, 
they wiU not want me, who want nothmg of them 
if they cannot, I am sure I can do them no good, 
and ^aU take my leave of them — ^I mean always 
to be sure if thmgs do not turn on a few votes they 
shall not call me a deserter In every other case, I 
am so sick of pohtics, which I have long detested, 
that I must bid adieu to them He tells everybody 
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he IS going to cross the Channel if it were an 
unprecedented event 

Actually with some trepidation he made up his 
mmd Well he wrote to Mann on August 27th 
1765 after twenty-three years of designs and irreso- 
lutions I am actually leavmg England i You will 
ask kindly whether almost every foreign thought m 
those years did not point beyond Pans ? Oh yes — 
but alas ' think how dl I have been not to mention 
that I am older too by twenty-three years That 
space has made Alps and Apennmes grow twenty 
times taller and more wrinkled and horrid < Oh but 
you will say you may come by sea — ^worse and worse 
— a. sea voyage after the gout in ones head and 
stomach * I wdl tell you what there is a man who 
has just invented what he calls a manne belt you 
buclde it on and walk upon the sea as you would 
upon a grass-plot I never was an excellent walker 
and my feet at present are piteously tender — ^but I 
thmk a wave cannot hurt one — perhaps I may step 
to you from Marseilles to Leghorn This discovery 
to be sure has given an ugly shock to one of our 
best miracles — ^but I give it up with Christian 
patience bemg convmced that the art of fljnng will 
be next reduced to practice oh I shall certainly 
make you a visit on the first parr of wmgs that are 
to be sold ’ 

Walpole made a tremendous to-do about gomg 
to Pans he could scarcely have made more fuss if 
he had been advaiturmg to Timbuctoo The journey 
even then, was not a temble afiair and ^ter all 
the traveller was only forty-eight The real trouble 
was that Walpole had got mto a groove and his 
horizon was bounded by Arhngton Street and 
Strawberry Hill ' I shall set out on Monday sen- 
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night and force myself to believe that I am glad to 
go — and yet this will be my chief ]oy, for I promise 
myself little pleasure m amvmg he moaned to 
George Montagu on August 31st 1765 Can you 
think me boy enough to be fond of a new world at 
my tune of life ? If I did not hate the world I know 
I should not seek another My greatest amusement 
wJl be m revivmg old ideas The memory of what 
made impressions on one s youth is ten times dearer 
than any new pleasure can be I shall probably 
wnte to you often for I am not disposed to com- 
mumcate myself to anythmg that I have not known 
these thirty years My mmd is much a compound 
from the vast variety that I have seen acted pur- 
sued that it would cost me too much pams to be 
mtelhgible to young persons if I had a mind to open 
myself to them They certamly do not desue I should 
You hke my gossippmg to you though you seldom 
gossip mth me The tnfles that amuse my mmd are 
the only pomts I value now I have seen the vamty 
of everything serious, and the falsehood of every- 
thmg that pretended to be senous I go to see 
French plays and buy French china not to know 
then Mmisters to look mto their Government or 
think of the interests of nations — ^m short, unhke 
most people that are growmg old I am convmced 
that nothing is charmmg but what appeared impor- 
tant m ones youth, which afterward passes for 
folhes Oh, but those folhes are smcere — ^if the pur- 
smts of age are so they are smcere alone to self- 
mterest Thus I think and have no other care but 
not to think aloud I would not have respectable 
youth thmk me an old fool For the old knaves 
they may suppose me one of their number if they 
please I shah not be so — but neither the one nor 
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the other shall know what I am I have done with 
them aU shall amuse myself as well as I can, and 
think as httle as I can a pretty hard task for an 
active mmd 

Walpole departed m a very sour frame of mmd 
— so sour indeed that it is a wonder he went at 
all especially since there was not the slightest reason 
he should do so if he did not want to Perhaps it is 
that he did protest too much He did brmg himself 
to admit that he looked forward to meetmg four 
or five very agreeable and sensible people — ^the 
Guerchys Madame de Mirepoix Madame de BoufiQers 
Lady Mary Chabot and the Due de Nivemois whose 
acquamtance he had made m England He found 
some comfort m the fact that the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond would follow him m two or three weeks 
' Their house wiU be a sort of home he told George 
Montagu Then pessimism agam took him for its 
own I actually go mto it at first till I can smt 
myself with an apartment but I shall take care to 
qmt it before they come for though they are in a 
manner my children I do not mtend to adopt the 
rest of my countrymen nor when I quit the best 
company here to hve m the worst there such are 
young travelling bo37s and what is still worse old 
travellmg bo37s governors Walpole was, mdeed 
homesick before he left home When he heard that 
Wdliam Cole was also gomg to Pans he almost 
implored him to hasten his departure and to stay 
as long as he could 

Walpole amved at Amiens on September 21 st, 
in almost a cheerful frame of mmd — he havmg 
escaped the Prmce of Nassau at Dover and sea- 
sickness at sea though the voyage lasted seven 
hours and a half There he met Lady Mary Coke, 
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ajid tliat cheered him The next day he was at 
Pans His cousin the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Hertford, was the Bntish Ambassador, and his 
Excellency at once took hun m hand My Lady 
Hertford has cut me to pieces and thrown me mto 
a caldron with tailors, penwig-makers snuf£-hox- 
wnghts miUmers etc , which really took up but a 
httle time and I am come out quite new, with 
everj^thmg but youth, he told Lady Hervey The 
]oumey recovered me with magic expedition My 
strength if mme could ever be called strength is 
returned and the gout gomg off m a mmuet step 
I will say nothmg of my spints which are mdecently 
juvenile and not less improper for my age than for 
the country where I am , which if you will give me 
leave to say it has a thought too much gravity 
I dont venture to laugh or talk nonsense, but in 
Enghsh 

It really was not so bad after all, Walpole found 
when he began to accommodate himself to French 
customs Nay, though all my hours are turned 
topsyturvy I find no mconvemence but dme at 
half an hour after two and sup at ten as easily as 
I did in England at my usual hours he wrote to 
Lady Suffolk Indeed breakfast and dmner now 
and then jostle one another but I have found an 
excellent preservative agamst sittmg up late, which 
is by not playmg at whask They constantly tap a 
rubber before supper, get up m the middle of a 
game fimsh it after a meal of three courses and a 
dessert add another rubber to it, then take their 
knottmg bags draw together mto a httle circle and 
start some topic of hterature or *n:eligion, and chat 
tiU it IS time to go to bed — ^that is, till you would 
think it time to get up again The women are Very 
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good-liumoiu:ed and easy most of the men dis- 
agreeable enough However as ever5d;hmg English 
is in fashion our bad French is accepted into the 
bargam Mr Hume is fashion itself although his 
French is almost as unmtelligible as his Enghsh , 
Mr Stanley is extremely liked and if hkmg them, 
good humour and spirits can make anybody please 
Mr EUiot wiU not fail For my own part I receive 
the greatest civihties and in general am much 
amused but I could wish there was less whisk and 
somewhat more cleanliness He added You see 
Madam it will take some time to make me a perfect 
Frenchman Upon the whole I am very well amused, 
which is all I seek besides my health I am a httle 
too old to be mquinng into their government or 
politics not being come hither to fimsh my studies 
but to forget them One may always take ones 
choice here old folks may be as young as they 
please and the young as wise as they wiU The 
former not only suits my age better but my mchna 
tion though the hon ton here is to be grave and 
learned 

What particularly irked Walpole was that his 
French was not adequate to the stram he would have 
put upon it — ^this really caused him much distress 
His vamty was mjured I have been with Madame 
Geofem several times and thmk she has one of the 
best understandmgs I ever met, and more knowledge 
of the world I may be charmed with the French 
but your Ladyship must not expect that they wiB 
fall love with me he said to Lady Hervey With- 
out affectmg to lower myself the disadvantage of 
speakmg a language worse than any idiot one meets 
IS insurmountable the siUiest Frenchman is eloquent 
to me and leaves me embarrassed and obscure I 
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could name twenty other reasons if this one was 
nor sufficient As it is my own defects are the sole 
cause of my not hkmg Pans entirely the constramt 
I am under from not bemg perfectly master of their 
language and from bemg so much m the dark as 
one necessarily must be on half the subjects of their 
conversation, prevents my enjoymg that ease for 
which their society is calculated I am much amused, 
but not comfortable ' 

Of course, Walpole made his bow to Majesty 
"I went through all my presentations at Versailles 
Tis very convenient to gobble up a whole royal 
family m an hours time mstead of being sacrificed 
one week at Leicester House another m Grosvenor 
Street, a thud m Cavendish Square etc etc etc 
He wrote a most amusmg account of this to Chute 
You perceive that I have been presented he told 
him The Queen took great notice of me [for which 
reason he mformed Lady Hervey that she is le phts 
grand, rm du monde] none of the rest said a syllable 
You axe let into the Kmgs bedchamber just as he 
has put on his shirt he dresses and talks good- 
humouredly to a few, glares at strangers goes to 
Mass, to dmner and a huntmg The good old Queen 
who IS like Lady Primrose m the face and Queen 
Carohne m the immensity of her cap is at her dressing- 
table attended by two or three old ladies Thence 
you go to the Dauphm for all is done m an hour 
He scarce stays a mmute , indeed poor creature, he 
IS a ghost, and cannot possibly last three months 
The Dauphmess is in her bedchamber but dressed 
and standing , looks cross is not civil and has the 
true Westphalian grace and accents The four 
Mesdames, who are clumsy, plump old wretches with 
a bad hkeness to then father, stand in a bedchamber 
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in a row, with black cloaks and knotting bags looking 
good-humoured and not knowmg what to say The 
ceremony is very short then you are earned to the 
Dauphms three boys whom you may be sure only 
bow and stare The Duke of Bern [afterwards Louis 
XVI] looks weak and weak-eyed the Count de 
Provence [Louis XVIII] is a ^e boy the Coimt 
d Artois [Charles X] well enough The whole con- 
cludes with seemg the Dauphm s little girl who is as 
round and as fat as a puddmg 

Walpole set down his impressions of Pans and 
many notable Pansians m wntmg on January 25th 
1766 to Tliomas Gray and long as is the letter no 
excuse is necessary for prmtmg it here, smee no 
paraphrase would do it justice 

I am much mdebted to you for your kmd letter 
and advice and though it is late to thank you for 
it, it is at least a stronger proof that I do not forget 
it However I am a little obstinate as you know 
on the chapter of health and have persisted through 
this Sibenan wmter m not addmg a gram to my 
clothes, and m gomg open-breasted without an under 
waistcoat In short though I hke extremely to hve, 
it must be m my own way as long as I can it is 
not youth I court but liberty and I thmk makmg 
oneself tender is issumg a general warrant agamst 
ones own person I suppose I shall submit to con- 
finement when I cannot help it but I am mdifferent 
enough to life not to care if it ends soon after my 
prison begins 

‘ I have not delayed so long to answer your letter, 
from not thmkmg of it or from want of matter but 
from want of time I am constantly occupied, engaged 
amused till I cannot bnng a hundredth part of what I 
have to say mto the compass of a letter You will lose 
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nothing by this you know my volubility when I 
am full of new subjects and I have at least many 
hours of conversation for you at my return One 
does not learn a whole nation m four or five months 
but for the time few I believe I have seen, studied 
or got so much acquainted with the French as I 
have 

‘By what I said of their rehgion or rather irre- 
ligious opimons you must not conclude their people 
of quahty atheists — ^at least, not the men Happily 
for them, poor souls i they are not capable of gomg 
so far mto thinking They assent to a great deal 
because it is the fashion and because they dont 
know how to contradict They are ashamed to defend 
the Roman Cathohc rehgion because it is quite 
exploded but I am convmced they beheve it m 
their hearts They hate the Parhaments and the 
philosophers and are rejoiced that they may still 
idohse royalty At present too they are a httle 
triumphant the Court has shown a httle spuit 
and the Parhaments much less but as the Due 
de Choiseul who is very fluttermg, unsettled and 
inchned to the philosophers has made a compromise 
with the Parhament of Bretagne the Parliaments 
might venture out again if as I fancy will be the 
case, they are not glad to drop a cause of which 
they began to be a httle weary of the mconvemences 

‘The generahty of the men and more than the 
generahty are diill and empty They have tajeen 
up gravity, thmkmg it was philosophy and Enghsh 
and so have acquired nothmg m the room of their 
natural levity and cheerfulness However, as then 
high opmion of then own country remains for which 
they can no longer assign any reason they are 
contemptuous and reserved, mstead of being ndicu- 
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lously consequently pardonably impertinent I have 
wondered knowmg my own countrymen that we 
had attamed such a superiority I wonder no longer 
and little more respect for Enghsh heads than I had 

The women do not seem of the same country 
if they are less gay than they were they are more 
mformed enough to make them very conversable 
I know six or seven with very superior imderstand- 
mgs some of them with wit or with softness or 
very good sense 

Madame Geoffnn of whom you have heard 
much is an extraordmary woman with more common 
sense than I almost ever met Great qmckness in 
discovermg characters penetration m gomg to the 
bottom of them and a pencil that never fads m a 
likeness — ^seldom a favourable one She exacts and 
preserves, spite of her birth and their nonsensical 
prejudices about nobdity great court and attention 
This she acquires by a thousand httle arts and ojBfices 
of fnendship and by a freedom and seventy which 
seem to be her sole end of drawmg a concourse to 
her for she insists on scoldmg those she mveigles 
to her She has little taste and less knowledge but 
protects artisans and authors and courts a few 
people to have the credit of servmg her dependants 
She was bred under the famous Madame Ten9m who 
advised her never to refuse any man for said her 
mistress, though nme in ten should not care afarthmg 
for you the tenth may hve to be an useful fnend 
She did not adopt or reject the whole plan but fuEy 
retamed the purport of the maxim In short she is 
an epitome of empire subsistmg by rewards and 
pumshments 

Her great enemy Madame du Defiand, was 
for a short time mistress of the Regent, is now 
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old and stone-blind but retains all her vivacity wit, 
memory judgement passions and agreeableness She 
goes to operas, plays suppers and Versailles gives 
suppers twice a week has everythmg new read to 
her makes new songs and epigrams ay, admirably 
and remembers every one that has been made these 
fourscore years She corresponds with Voltaire, 
dictates charmmg letters to him contradicts him is 
no bigot to him or anybody, and laughs both at the 
clergy and the philosophers In a dispute, mto which 
she easily falls she is very warm, and yet scarce 
ever in the wrong her judgement on every subject 
IS as just as possible on every point of conduct as 
wrong as possible for she is all love and hatred, 
passionate for her friends to enthusiasm still anxious 
to be loved I don t mean by lovers, and a vehement 
enemy, but openly As she can have no amusement 
but conversation, the least sohtude and mnm are 
msupportable to her, and put her mto the power of 
several worthless people, who eat her suppers when 
they cant nobody's of higher rank wmk to one 
another and laugh at her hate her because she has 
forty tunes more parts — ^and venture to hate her 
because she is not rich She had an old friend whom 
I must mention, a Monsieur Pontdeveyie author of 
the Fai Pwm and the Complaisant, and of those 
pretty novels the Comte de Committee the Siege of 
Calais and Les Malheurs de I Amour Would not 
you expect this old man to be very agreeable ? He 
can be so but seldom is yet he has another very 
different and very amusmg talent the art of parody, 
and IS unique m his kmd He composes tales to the 
tunes of long dances for instance he has adapted 
the Regents Daphms and Chloe to one, and made 
it ten tnnes more mdecent but is so old, and sings 
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it so wdl, that it IS permitted m all companies He 
has succeeded still better m les caract&yes de la danse 
— to which he had adapted words that express aU 
the characters of love With all this he had not the 
least idea of cheerfulness m conversation seldom 
speaks but on grave subjects and not often on them 
is a humorist very supercilious and wrapt up m 
admiration of his own country as the only judge of 
his merit His aur and look are cold and forbiddmg 
but ask him to smg, or praise his works his eyes 
and smiles open and brighten up In short I can 
show him you the self applaudmg poet m Hogarth s 
Rake s Progress , the second prmt is so like his very 
features and very wig that you would know b im by 
it if you came hither — for he certainly will not go 
to you 

Madame de Mirepoix s understanding is excellent 
of the useful kmd and can be so when she pleases 
of the agreeable kmd She has read but seldom 
shows it and has perfect taste Her manner is cold 
but very civil and she conceals even the blood of 
Lorrame without ever forgettmg it Nobody m 
France knows the world better, and nobody is per- 
sonally so well with the Kmg She is false artful, 
and msmuatmg beyond measure when it is her 
interest but mdolent and a coward She never had 
any passion but gammg, and always loses For ever 
paying court the sole produce of a life of art is to 
get money from the Kmg to carry on a course of 
paying debts or contractmg new ones which she 
discharges as fast as she is able She advertised 
devotion to get made Dame du Palats to the Queen 
and the very next day this Pnncess of Lorrame was 
seen ndmg backwards with Madame Pompadour m 
the latter's coach When the Kmg was stabbed, 
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and heartily frightened the mistress took a panic, 
too and consulted D Argenson whether she had not 
best make off in time He hated her and said By 
all means Madame de Mirepoix advised her to stay 
The Elmg recovered his spirits D Argenson was 
banished and la Mar^chale inhented part of the 
mistress s credit — I must mtemipt my history of 
lUustnous women with an anecdote of Monsieur de 
Maurepas with whom I am much acquamted and 
who has one of the few heads which approach to 
good ones and who luckily for us was disgraced and 
the marme dropped because it was his favourite 
object and provmce He employed Pontdeveyle to 
make a song on the Pompadour it was clever and 
bitter and did not spare even Majesty This was 
Maurepas absurd enough to smg at supper at Ver- 
sailles Bamshment ensued and lest he should 
ever be restored the mistress persuaded the King 
that he had poisoned her predecessor, Madame de 
Chlteauroux Maurepas is very agreeable and 
exceedmgly cheerful yet I have seen a transient 
silent doud when pohtics are talked of 

Madame de BoufQers who was m England is 
a savants mistress of the Prmce de Condd and very 
desirous of bemg his wife She is two women the 
upper and the lower I need not tell you that the 
lower is gallant and still has pretensions The upper 
IS very sensible too and has a measured eloquence 
that is just and pleasmg— -but all is spoiled by an 
unrdaxed attention to applause You would 
she was alwaj^ sittmg for her picture to her 
biographer 

“Madame de Rochfort is different from all the 
rest Her undocstandmg is just and delicate , with 
a finesses of wit that is the result of reflection Her 
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manner is soft and femimne and though a savante 
without any declared pretensions She is the decent 
friend of Monsieur Nivemois for you must not 
beheve a syllable of what you read in their novels 
It requires the greatest curiosity or the greatest 
habitude to discover the smallest connection between 
the sexes here No famihanty but under the veil of 
friendship is permitted and Loves dictionary is as 
much prohibited as at first sight one should think 
his ritual was All you hear and that pronounced 
with nonchalance is that Monsteur un tel has had 
Madame ime telle 

The Due de Nivemois has parts and writes at 
the top of the mediocre but as Madame Geoffrm says 
is manque paytout guerner manqui ambassadeur 
manque homme d affaires manque, and auteur manque 
— no he IS not homme de nmssance manque He 
would think freely but has some ambition of being 
Governor to the Dauphm, and is more afraid of his 
wife and daughter who axe ecclesiastical fagots The 
former out chatters the Duke of Newcastle and the 
latter Madame de Gisors exhausts Mr Pitt s 
eloquence m defence of the Archbishop of Pans 
Monsieur de Nivemois hves m a small circle of 
dependent admirers and Madame de Rochfort is 
high-pnestess for a small salary of credit 

The Duchess of Choiseul the only young one of 
these heromes, is not very pretty but has fee eyes 
and IS a httle model m waxwork, which not bemg 
allowed to speak for sometime is mcapable has a 
hesitation and modesty, the latter of which the Court 
has not cured and the former of which is atoned 
for by the most mterestmg sound of voice and for- 
gotten m the most elegant turn and propnety of 
expression Oh it is the gentlest amiable civil little 
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creature that ever came out of a fairy egg i so just 
in its phrases and thoughts so attentive and good- 
natured • Everybody loves it but its husband, who 
prefers his own sister, the Duchess de Grammont, an 
Amazonian fierce, haughty dame, who loves and 
hates arbitrarily, and is detested Madame de 
Choiseul, passionately fond of her husband, was the 
mart3n: of this umon, but at last submitted with a 
good grace has gained a httle credit with him, and 
IS still believed to idohse him But I doubt it — ^she 
takes too much pains to profess it 

"I cannot finish my list without addmg a much 
more common character — but more complete m its 
kmd than any of the foregomg — ^the Mar 4 chale de 
Luxembourg She has been very handsome very 
abandoned, and very mischievous Her beauty is 
gone, her lovers are gone, and she thinks the devil is 
commg This dejection has softened her mto bemg 
rather agreeable, for she has wit and good breedmg 
but you would swear, by the restlessness of her person 
and the horrors she cannot conceal that she had 
signed the compact, and expected to be called upon 
m a week for the performance 

Unquestionably the most mterestmg incident 
dunng Walpoles stay m Pans was his meetmg — it 
migjit almost be called the historic meetmg — ^with 
Mane de Vichy Chamroud, smce 1718 Marqmse 
du Deffand, who left her husband m 1728, when 
she was about thirty five A woman of great 
attraction and bnlhance, she gave herself up to a 
hfe of levity Her name has been coupled with many 
men, mduduig the Regent and when nearly seventy, 
as Walpole puts it was from force of habit, stiU 
cosQtmumg a ^'decent fnendship” with President 
H^aulL At first Walpole was not impressed, and 
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descnbed her unkindly to his correspondents Her 
charm and her parts, however gradually conquered him 
Madame du Dehand s attachment to Walpole grew 
mto infatuation and she became so affectionate that 
he was in fear that her devotion might make him 
appear ridiculous However, he decided to take his 
chance of that, for he hked her immensely In 
return for your kmd hne by Mr Beauclerk I send you 
a whole letter, but I was in your debt before, for 
makmg over Madame du Deffand to me who is 
dehcious that is as often as I can get her fifty years 
back but she is as eager about what happens every 
day as I am about the last century,’ he wrote to 
George Augustus Selwyn I sup there twice a week, 
and bear all her dull company for the sake of the 
Regent I might go there much oftener, but my 
curiosity to see everybody is insatiable especially 
havmg lost so much time by my confinement 

Madame du Deffand wrote to him regularly, 
dictatmg her letters to her secretary Wiart and he, 
for his part, conscientiously rephed He went to Pans 
more than once the mam object bemg to see her 
She survived until 1780 when she died m her eighty- 
fifth year In her will she left him her books and 
manuscnpts, and confided to his care her dog ‘Tonton 
is perfectly well and does not like anyone once m 
a month,” he wrote to Thomas Walpole presently 
I mutate George Selwyn about Mimy, and do not 
try to convert him but let him to go Mass every 
Sunday Perhaps that may not be a great ment m 
France Perhaps it is a greater merit here ” Eight 
hundred of her letters were sold in the Strawberry 
Hill sale of 1842, a selection of these havmg been 
published by Mary Berry thirty-two years earlier 
Walpole prevailed upon her to return hts letters — 
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possibly because he feared publication since he was 
dissatisfied with his powers of expression m a foreign 
tongue Seven of these letters are extant, and have 
been printed by Mrs Paget Toynbee in her edition 
of his correspondence 

Walpole went again to Pans in August 1769 and 
of course his first visit was to Madame du Deffand 
‘ My dear old woman is m better health than when 
I left her and her spirits so mereased that I tell her 
she will go mad with age he told John Chute 
'When they ask her how old she is she answers 
J 0,% soixafde et wille ans She and I went to the 
Boulevard last mght after supper and drove about 
there tiU two m the mommg We are gomg to sup 
m the country this evenmg and are to go to-morrow 
mght at eleven to the puppet-show A protege of hers 
has written a piece for that theatre He ^so wrote 
of her and at greater length to George Montagu 
My dear old fnend was charmed with your mention 
of her and made me vow to return a thousand com 
pliments She cannot conceive why you will not set 
hither Feehng in herself no difference between the 
spirits of twenty three and seventy three she thmks 
there is no impediment to domg whatever one wiU 
but the want of eyesight If she had that I am per- 
suaded no consideration would prevent her mak iTi g 
me a visit at Strawberry Hill She makes songs, 
smgs them remembers all that ever were made 
and havmg hved from the most agreeable to the 
most reasoning age has all that was amiable m the 
last all that is sensible m this without the vanity of 
the former, or the pedant impertmence of the latter 
I have heard her depute with all sorts of people on 
all sorts of subjects and never knew her m the wrong 
She humbles the learned, sets nght their disciples. 
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and finds conversation for everybody Affectionate 
as Madame de Sevigne, she has none of her prejudices 
but a more universal taste and with the most 
delicate frame her spirits hurry her through a hfe 
of fatigue that would kiU me if I were to contmue 
here If we return by one in the mormng from suppers 
m the country she proposes drivmg to the Boulevard 
or to the Foire St Ovide because it is too early to 
go to bed I had great difiiculty last night to per- 
suade her though she was not well not to sit up till 
between two or three for the comet for which 
purpose she had appomted an astronomer to brmg 
his telescopes to the President Renault s as she 
thought it would amuse me In short her goodness 
to me is so excessive, that I feel unashamed at pro- 
ducmg my withered person in a round of diversions 
which I have quitted at home I tell a story I do 
feel ashamed and sigh to be m my quiet castle and 
cottage but it costs me many a pang when I reflect 
that I shall probably never have resolution enough to 
take another journey to see this best and smcerest of 
fnends who loves me as much as my mother did • 
but it is idle to look forward — ^what is next year ? — 
a bubble that may burst for her or me before 
even the fljrnig year can hurry to the end of its 
almanack > 

Walpole of course found many fnends at Pans 
and with a party of them — his niece Mrs Chol- 
mondeley Mrs [Jane] Hart Lady Denbigh s sister 
and the Count de Grave — went to Versailles His 
account of this visit sent to George Montagu is an 
adnurable example of his descnptive powers 

Our first object was to see Madame du Bam 
Bemg too early for Mass we saw the Dauphin and 
his brothers at dinner The eldest is the picture of 
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the Duke of Grafton except that he is more fair, 
and will be taller He has a sickly air and no grace 
The Count de Provence has a very pleasing coun- 
tenance, with an air of more sense than the Count 
d' Artois, the genius of the family They already tell 
as many tons mots of the latter as of Henri Quatre 
and Louis Quartorze He is very fat, and the most 
like his grandfather of ah the children You may 
imagme this royal mess did not occupy us long 
Thence to the chapel, where a first row in the bal- 
comes was kept for us Madame du Bam amved 
over agamst us below without rouge without powder 
mdeed sans avoir fait sa toilette an odd appearance, 
as she was so conspicuous close to the altar and 
amidst both Court and people She is pretty, when 
you consider her yet so little stnkmg that I never 
should have asked who she was There is nothmg 
bold assummg or affected in her manner Her 
husbands sister was along with her In the tnbune 
above, surrounded by prelates was the amorous and 
still handsome Kmg One could not help s miling at 
the mixture of piety, pomp and carnality From 
chapel we went to the dinner of the elder Mesdames 
We were almost stifled m the ante-chamber, where 
their dishes were heatmg over charcoal, and where 
we could not stir for the press When the doors are 
opened everybody rushes m Pnnces of the blood, 
cordons bleus abbes housemaids, and Lord knows 
who and what Yet so used are their Highnesses to 
this trade, that they eat as comfortably and heartily 
as you or I could do m our own parlours 

*'Our second act was much more agreeable We 
•quitted the Court and a reigmng mistress, for a dead 
ci^ and a doister In short, I had obtamed leave 
the &^op of Chartres to enter into St Cyr 
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and as Madame du Deffand never leaves anything 
undone that can give me satisfaction she had written 
to the Abbess to desire I might see everything that 
could be seen there The Bishop s order was to admit 
me Monsieur de Grave et les dames de ma com'pagme 
I begged the Abbess to give me back the order that 
I might deposit it m the archives of Strawberry and 
she comphed mstantly Every door flew open to us 
and the nims vied m attentions to please us The 
first thing I desired to see was Madame de Mamtenon's 
apartment It consists of two small rooms a hbrary 
and a very small chamber the same m which the 
Czar saw her and in which she died The bed is 
taken away and the room covered now with bad 
pictures of the royal family which destroys the 
gravity and simphcity It is wamscoted with oak 
with plam chairs of the same covered with dark 
blue damask Everywhere else the chairs are of blue 
cloth The simphcity and extreme neatness of the 
whole house which is vast are very remarkable A 
large apartment above (for that I have mentioned is 
on the ground floor) consisting of five rooms and 
destmed by Louis Quatorze for Madame de Maintenon 
is now the infirmary with neat white Imen beds and 
decorated with every text of Scripture by which 
could be insmuated that the foundress was a Queen 
The hour of vespers being come we were conducted 
to the chapel and as it was my curiosity that had 
led us thither I was placed in the Maintenon s own 
tribune , my company m the adjourning gallery 
The pensioners two and two each band headed by 
a man march orderly to their seats and sing the 
whole service, which I confess was not a httle tedious 
The young ladies to the number of two hundred and 
fifty, are dressed in black with short aprons of the 
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same, the latter and their sta37S bound with blue 
yellow green or red to distmgmsh the classes the 
captains and heutenants have knots of a different 
colour for distmction Their hair is curled and pow- 
dered their coiffure a sort of French round-eared 
caps with white tippets, a sort of ruff and large 
tucker m short a very pretty dress The nims are 
entirely m black with crape veils and long trams 
deep white handkerchiefs and forehead cloths and a 
very long tram The chapel is plam but very pretty 
and m the middle of the choir under a flat marble 
lies the foundress Madame de Cambis, one of the 
nuns who are about forty is beautiful as a Madonna 
The Abbess has no distmction but a larger and richer 
cross her apartment consists of two very small 
rooms Of Madame de Mamtenon we did not see 
fewer than twenty pictures The young one lookmg 
over her shoulder has a round face, without the least 
resemblance to those of her latter age That m the 
royal mantle of which you know I have a copy is 
the most repeated but there is another with a longer 
and leaner face, which has by far the most sensible 
look She is in black with a high point head and 
band a long tram, and is sittmg in a chair of purple 
velvet Before her knees stands her mece, Madame 
de NoaiUes a child at a distance a view of Versailles 
or St Cyr I could not distmguish which We were 
shown some rich rehquatves and the coyfo santa 
that was sent to her by the Pope We were then 
earned mto the pubhc room of each class In the 
first, the young ladies who were playmg at chess, 
were ordered to smg to us the choruses of Afhahah 
m another they danced mmuets and country-dances 
while a nun, not qmte able as St Cecilia played on 
a violm In the others they acted before us the 
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proverbs or conversations written by Madame de 
Mamtenon for their mstmction — ^for she was not 
only their foundress but their saint, and their adora- 
tion of her memory has qmte echpsed the Virgin 
Mary We saw their dormitory and saw them at 
supper and at last were earned to their arduves, 
where they produced volumes of her letters, and 
where one of the nuns gave me a small piece of paper 
with three sentences m her handwntmg I forgot 
to tell you that this kind dame who took to me 
extremely asked if we had many convents and relics 
in England I was much embarrassed for fear of 
destrojing her good opimon of me and so said we 
had but few now Oh i we went too to the apothe^ 
came where they treated us to cordials and where 
one of the ladies told me moculation was a sin, as it 
was a voluntary detention from Mass and as volun- 
tary a cause of eatmg gras Our visit concluded m 
the garden, now grown very venerable where the 
young ladies played at httle games before us After 
a stay of four hours we took our leave I begged the 
Abbess s blessmg she smiled and said she doubted 
I should not place much faith m it She is a comely 
old gentlewoman, and very proud of havmg seen 
Madame de Mamtenon — ^WeU > was not I m the nght 
to wish you with me ^ could you have passed a ^y 
more agreeably ^ 

'I will conclude my letter with a most charmmg 
trait of Madame de MaiUy which cannot be mis- 
placed m such a chapter of royal concubmes Gomg 
to St Sulpice, after she had lost the Kmgs heart, a 
person present desired the crowd to make way for 
her Some brutal young officers said, 'Comment pour 
cdte caUn la f She turned tb them, and with the 
most charmmg modesty said 'Messteurs, putsque vous 
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me conftotssez, pnez Iheu pow tnoi — I am sure it 
will bring the tears into your eyes Was she not the 
Pubhcan, and Mamtenon the Pharisee ^ Good night 
I hope I am going to dream of aH I have been seeing 
As my impressions and my fancy, when I am pleased 
are apt to be strong my mght perhaps may still be 
more productive of ideas than the day has been It 
will be charming mdeed if Madame de Cambis is the 
ruhng tmt Adieu ' ’ 

Walpole left Paris early m October It is amusmg 
to read Walpole s excuse to George Montagu for his 
inabihty to smuggle thmgs to England ‘ I could 
certainly buy many things for you here that you 
would hke the rehques of the last age s magnificence , 
but smce my Lady Holdemesse invaded the Custom 
House with an hundred and fourteen gowns m the 
reign of that twopenny monarch George Grenville 
the ports are so guarded that not a soul but a 
smuggler can smuggle an5rthing mto England , and 
I suppose you would not care to pay seventy-five 
per cait on second hand commodities he wrote 
All I transported three years ago was conveyed 
under the cannon of the Duke of Richmond [then 
British Ambassador at Paris] I have no mterest m 
our present representative [Earl Harcourt] nor, if I 
had IS he returning Plate of all earthly vamties, is 
the most impassable it is not contraband m its 
metallic capacity, but totally so m its personal and 
the officers of the Custom House not bemg philo- 
sophers aiough to separate the substance from the 
superficies, brutally hammer both to pieces, and 
return you — only the mtrmsic , a compensation 
which you who are no Member of Parhament, would 
not I trow, be satisfied with Tlius I doubt you must 
retrench your generosity to yourself, unless you can 
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contract it into an Elzevir size and be content with 
anything one can bring in ones pocket 

Walpole reported his return to England from 
Strawberry HiU on October i6th I arrived at my 
own Louvre last Wednesday night and am now at 
my Versailles And very happy he was to be back 
agam ‘ I feel myself here hke a swan that, after 
hvmg six weeks in a nasty pool upon a common is 
got back into its own Thames he confided to George 
Montagu ‘ I do nothmg but plume and clean myself, 
and enjoy the verdure and silver waves Neatness 
and greenth are so essential m my opimon to the 
country that m France where I see nothmg but 
chalk and dirty peasants I seem m a terrestrial 
purgatory that is neither town or country The face 
of England is so beautiful that I do not beheve 
Tempe or Arcadia were half so rural for both lying 
in hot chmates must have wanted the turf of our 
lawns It IS unfortunate to have so pastoral a taste 
when I want a cane more than a crook We are 
absurd creatures at twenty I loved nothing but 
London ' 
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“THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO 

‘ Y DO not look upon myself as an author John 
I Pinkerton relates that Walpole said to him in 
A his later days “I may say without the vain 
affectation of modesty, that I have done nothmg 
In fact, he hated to he regarded as a man of letters 
to have been classed with even the most eminent of 
the Grub Street group — such an one as Samuel John- 
son, for mstance — ^would have wounded his pnde 
and almost broken his heart You might accept a 
smecure here and there but you must not work for 
money was his code Actudly he worked hke a 
galley-slave at his works but he always pretended 
that he ]ust dashed them off William Beckford, 
another amateur’ author acted m the same way 
he stated that he wrote Vathek m three da}^ in a 
chalet m his grounds at FonthiU whereas even his 
own correspondence proved that -he laboured at it 
for at least a year 

“I have always tried hard to escape the acquamt- 
ance and conversation of authors he said on another 
occasion ‘An author talkmg of his own works or 
censurmg those of others is to me a dose of hjTpec- 
caccuana I hke only a few who can m company 
forget their authorship and remember plam sense “ 
Inconsistency bemg the badge of all our tribe, Wal- 
pole, if he did not talk of his own works, at least 
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wrote frequently about them — ^anyhow, his letters 
contam numerous references to them 

So early as 1751 Walpole began his ‘ Memoirs 
of the last Ten Years of the Reign of George II ’ 
but this was pubhshed posthumously m 1823 while 
his Journal of the Reign of George III did not 
appear imtil 1859 However m 1757 he published 
A Letter from Xo Ho a Chmese Philosopher at 
London to his friend Lien Chu at Pekmg ’ 
a political squib m the manner of Montesquieus 
Lettres Persanes He tried m vam to hide his 
satisfaction with this je d esprit which to-day is 
not easy to follow To Horace Mann he wrote on 
May 19 The enclosed is an exact picture of our 
situation and is perhaps the only pohtical paper 
ever written m which no man of any party can dis- 
like or deny a smgle fact I wrote it m an hour and 
a half and you wiU perceive that it must be the 
effect of a smgle thought Eight days later he 

addresses George Montagu I am glad you like 

Xo Ho I think everybody else does, which is 
strange considermg it has no merit but truth Mrs 
Clive cned out like you Lord i you will be sent to 
the Tower Well said I coolly, my father was 
there before me To the same correspondent, on 
June 2nd he writes I don t know how you came 
not to see the advertisement of ‘Xo Ho , which has 
been m contmuaUy Four editions were pubhshed 
m ten days With his unernng mstmct, Austin 
Dobson selected a passage m this agreeable trifle on 
the vanation of the Enghsh climate by the Chmese 
philosopher ‘The Enghsh have no sim no summer 
as we have at least their sun does not scorch like 
ours They content themselves with names at a 
certam time of the year they leave their capital, 
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and that makes summer they go out of the aty 
and that makes the country Their monarch, when 
he goes mto the country, passes in a calash by a row 
of high trees, goes along a gravel walk crosses one 
of the chief streets is (fiiven by the side of a canal 
between two rows of lamps at the end of which he 
has a small house [Kensmgton Palace] and then he 
IS supposed to be m the country I saw this cere 
mony yesterday as soon as he was gone the men 
put on under vestments of white hnen and the 
women left off those vast draperies, which they call 
hoops, and which I have described to thee and then 
all the men and all the women said tt was hot If 
thou will beheve m6 I am now [m May] wntmg to 
thee before a fire ’ Dobson wonders, and not with 
out reason, whether Walpole supphed Goldsmith with 
his first idea of ' The Citizen of the World 

Walpole s outstandmg hterary work is “The Castle 
of Otranto’ A story, &st pubhshed m 1765 which 
has been through many editions, and m 1929 appears 
m admirable form and with an mtroductory essay 
and notes by that distmguished cntic Mr Oswald 
Doughty may fairly claim to have arrived’ as a 
classic “Walpole long before,’’ Mr Doughty writes 
had sought to express m stone m his castle of 
Strawberry, the medieval, romantic dream-world of 
his own subconsciousness Now, he was to attempt 
to give it literary expression The author told 
John Pmkerton I wrote the ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
m eight days or rather eight mghts for my general 
hours of composition are from ten o clock at mght 
till two m the mormng when I am sure not to be 
disturbed by my visitants While I am wntmg, I 
take several cups of coffee ' On this first draft, 
however he worked for the next two months 
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The idea of this story came to him suddenly He 
wrote to Wilham Cole Shall I even confess to you 
what was the ongm of the romance ? I waked one 
mommg m the begimung of last June from a dream 
of which all I could recover was that I had thought 
myself m an ancient castle (a very natural dream 
for a head filled like mme with Gothic story) and 
that on the uppermost bannister of a great stair- 
case I saw a gigantic hand in armour In the even- 
mg I sat down and began to wnte without knowing 
m the least what I intended to say or relate The 
work grew on my hands and I grew fond of it — add 
that I was very glad to think of an37thmg rather than 
pohtics In short I was so engrossed with my tale 
which I completed m less than two months that one 
evemng I wrote from the time I had drunk my tea 
about six o'clock till half an hour after one m the 
mornmg when my hand and fingers were so weary 
that I could not hold the pen to fimsh the sentence 
but left Matilda and Isab^a talking m the middle 
of a sentence ’ 

Walpole havmg completed his book could not 
make up his mmd whether to pubhsh it or not No 
man better enjoyed a laurel-wreath than he on the 
other hand no one more feared a breath of ridicule 
Thomas Gray advised him to have it prmted but 
the author still hummed and haa-ed At last, he 
decided to issue it but, fearful of its reception to 
issue it anonymously The title-page of the first 
edition runs ' The Castle of Otranto A Story 
Translated by William Marshal Gent From the 
ongmal Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the 
Church of St Nicholas, at Otranto London 
Pnnted for Tho Lownds m Fleet Street mdcclxv ’ 

With The Castle of Otranto ' Walpole struck 
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an unexplored vem of romance and one that has 
smce been worked by other wnters from Clara Reeve 
to Scott and it caught on at once The five 
hundred copies of which the first edition consisted, 
were soon bought out and Walpole hearmg his story 
praised on aU hands began to regret that he had 
not put his name to it Sendmg a copy to Lord 
Hertford he said that the enclosed novd is much 
m vogue the author is not known but if you should 
not happen to like it I could give you a reason why 
you should not say so That was at the end of 
January 1765 and on March 26th he wrote to 
the same correspondent The success of ‘The Castle 
of Otranto has at last brought me to own it 
though the wildness of it made me tembly afraid 
but it was comfortable to have it please so much 
before any mortal suspected the author mdeed 
it met with too much honour^ for at first it was 
umversally believed to be Mr Grays More than 
half a century later Walter Scott could say of the 
story The applause due to chastity and precision 
of style, to a happy combmation of supernatural 
agency with human interest to a tone of feudal 
manners and language sustained by characters 
strongly drawn and w^ discrimmated and to umty 
of action producmg scenes alternatively of interest 
and grandeur the applause in fine which cannot 
be devised to him who can excite the passions of 
fear and of pity must be awarded to the author of 
The Castle of Otranto How Walpole would have 
loved to have read this and how he would have 
hated Hazhtt s verdict The Castle of Otranto 
IS, to my notion dry, meagre and without effect 
It IS done upon false pnnciples of taste The great 
hand and arm which are thrust mto the courtyard 
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and remain there all day long are the pasteboard 
machmery of a pantomime they shock the senses 
and have no purchase upon the imagmation They 
are a matter-of-fact impossibihty a j&xture and 
no longer a phantom Qmd sic mihi ostendts 
tncyed'udms odi 

As for Walpole himseK twenty years after the 
story had appeared he criticised it to Hannah 
More It was fit for nothmg but the age m which 
it was written an age m which much was known 
that reqmred only to be amused nor cared whether 
its amusements were comformable to truth and the 
models of good sense that could not be spoiled 
was in no danger of bemg too credulous and rather 
wanted to be brought back to imagination than 
to be led astray by it ’ Years later he was sur- 
pnsed to learn that there was a castle at Otranto 
Lady Craven/ he mentions has just brought me 
from Italy a most acceptable present a drawing of 
the Castle of Otranto It is odd that that back- 
wmdow corresponds with the description in my 
romance When I wrote it, I did not even know 
that there was a castle at Otranto I wanted a 
name of some place in the south of Italy and Otranto 
struck me in the map ’ 

Here may be mentioned two other of Walpole's 
principal works the Historic Doubts of Richard 
the Third and ‘The Mysterious Mother 

The Historic Doubts , which appeared in February, 
1768, arose from the authors desire to vindicate 
Richard III from the usual character given him, 
which Walpole considered had been deliberately 
blackened m order to whiten that of Henry VII 
It was a piece of special pleading and aroused much 
controversy among students George Selwyn liked 
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it much and wrote enthusiasticaJly to Lord Carlisle 
Walpoles book came out yesterday but I got 
it from hun on Saturday and my Lord Molyneux 
earned it for me that mommg to Sir John Lambert, 
to be forwarded to your Lordship immediately I 
am confident that it will entertam you much, and, 
what IS more extraordinary convince you because 
I have that good opinion of your understandmg as 
not to think that ages and numbers can sanctify 
falsehood and that such is your love of truth as to 
be glad to find it although at the expense of qmt- 
tmg the prejudice of your whole precedent hfe I 
will not forestall your judgement by saymg anything 
more of this book but only wish it may afford as 
much entertamment as it has me T^s histone 
doubter dmed with me yesterday [George James 
(‘GiUy)] WiUiams Lord March Cadogan and Fan- 
shaw qwt ma demands d dmer at the House [of 
Commons] Harry seems mightily pleased with the 
success which his new book has met with Nobody 
cavils at anythmg but here and there an expression 
His hypothesis is approved of from the most reason- 
able conjectures and the most indisputable authon- 
ties I would have had BuUy [te Fredenck, Vis- 
cotmt Bolmgbroke] to have dmed with us, but he 
was engaged to his brother qm donne d dmer tres 
souvent I told him that if he would pay his court 
to Harry, he might give him a lick of his verms 
that would do his reputation no harm 

Walpole had begun m the late wmter of 1766 a 
tragedy, entitled The Mystenous Mother, and m 
March two years later fifty copies were prmted at 
Strawberry Hill for presentation to his fnends 
Walpole at one time had an idea of its bemg per- 
formed— he even went so far as to write an epilogue 
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for Kitty Clive to speak but on reflection, he 
decided that this must not be done “The subject 
IS so homd, he said that I thought it would shock 
rather than give satisfaction to an audience Still, 
I found it so truly tragic in the two essential spnngs 
of terror and pity that I could not resist the impulse 
of adapting it to the scene though it should never 
be practical to produce it there ' To Madam du 
Defland he wrote II ne vous plairoit pas a^sure- 
ment il n y a pas de beaux sentiments II n y a que 
des passions sans envelope des crimes des repentis 
et des horreurs Yet Bjrron descnbed it as a 
tragedy of the highest order 

Walpole did not mtend The Mysterious Mother 
for general circulation Copies however, were 
secured by two piratical booksellers, and each 
announced an edition His hand being thus forced 
he arranged with Dodsley to prmt an authorised 
edition which was duly advertised However find- 
ing that the stolen impressions were, of course 
dropped he ordered his to be withheld, and no copies 
were ever sold There was another attempt later 
m 1791, to publish it m Ireland which was defeated 
by the action of the Earl of Charlemont, to whom 
Walpole wrote a grateful letter Mr Walker has 
acquamted me my Lord he said, “that your Lord- 
ship has most kmdly interposed to prevent a book 
seller of Dublin from pnntmg an edition of The 
Mysterious Mother without my consent and with 
the conscious digmty of a great mind your Lord- 
ship has not even hmted to me the graciousness of 
that favour How have I merited such condescend- 
mg goodness my Lord ? Had I a prospect of longer 
hfe, I never could pay the debt of gratitude , the 
weightier as your Lordship did not mtend I should 
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know that I owe it My gratitude can never be 
effaced and I am charmed that it is due and due 
with so much honour to me that nothmg could 
bribe me to have less obligation to your Lordship 
of which I am so proud But as to the play itself 
I doubt it must take its fate Mr Walker tells me 
the booksellers have desired him to remonstrate to 
me urgmg that they have already expended fifty 
pounds and Mr Walker adds as no doubt would 
be the case that should this edition be stifled when 
now expected some other prmter would pubhsh 
it I certainly might mdenmify the present opera- 
tor but I know too much of the craft, not to be 
sure that I should be persecuted by similar exac- 
tions and alas! I have exposed m37self but too 
much to the tyranny of the press not to know that 
it taxes dehnquents as well as multiphes their 
faults 

“In truth my Lord it is too late now to hmder 
copies of my play from bemg spread It has appeared 
here both whole and m fragments and to prevent 
a spurious one I was forced to have some prmted 
myself, therefore if I consent to an Irish edition 
it IS from no vam desire of diffusmg the perform- 
ance Indeed, my good Lord I have hved too long 
not to have divested myself both of vanity and 
affected modesty I have not existed to past seventy- 
three without havmg discovered the futihty and 
tnflmgness of my own talents , and at the same 
time. It would be impertment to pretend to thmk 
that there is no merit m the execution of a tragedy, 
on which I have been so much flattered though I 
am smcere m condenmmg the egregious absurdity 
of selectmg a subject so improper for the stage, and 
even offensive to private readers 
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But I have said too much on a personal theme , 
and therefore after repeating a milhon of thanks 
to your Lordship for the honour of your mterposition 
I will beg your Lordship, if you please to sigmfy to 
the bookseller that you withdraw your prohibition 
but I shall not answer Mr Walker s letter till I have 
your Lordship’s approbation for you are both my 
Lord Chamberlam and hcencer and though I have 
a tolerably mdependent spirit I may safely trust 
myself under the absolute power of one who has 
volimtarily protected me agamst the licentiousness 
of those who have mvaded my property, and who 
distmguishes so accurately and justly between hcence 
and hberty 

Shortly after The Mystenous Mother was fin- 
ished there came to pass the Walpole-Chatterton 
mcident which aroused so much controversy at the 
tune and smce In March 1769 Thomas Chatterton 
wrote from Bristol where he was livmg a letter m 
which he informed the author of the ‘Anecdotes of 
Pamting that he had old manuscripts about art 
and that he ventured to send a curiosity The Ryse 
of Peynetignge m Englande Walpole was mter- 
ested and rephed without delay 

‘ I cannot but think mysdf smgularly obhged 
by a gentleman with whom I have not the pleasure 
of bemg acquamted, when I read your very curious 
and kmd letter which I have this mmute received 
I give you a thousand thanks for it and for the very 
obliging offer you make me of communicatmg your 
MSS to me What you have already sent me is 
very valuable, and full of information but mstead 
of correcting you Sir you are far more able to correct 
me I have not the happiness of understanding the 
Saxon language, and without your learned notes 
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should not have been able to comprehend Rowley’s 
tejct 

' As a second edition of my Anecdotes was pub 
hshed but last year I must not flatter myself that 
a third will be wanted soon but I shall be happy 
to lay up any notices you will be so good as to 
extract for me, and send me at your leisure , for as 
it IS uncertam when I may use them, I would by 
no means borrow and detam your MSS 

‘ Give me leave to ask where Rowley’s poems are 
to be found ? I should not be sorry to prmt them 
or at least a specimen of them if they have never 
been pnnted 

The Abbot Johns verses that you have given 
me are wonderful for their harmony and spirit 
though there are some words I do not under 
stand 

You do not point out exactly the time when 
he hved which I wish to know as I suppose it was 
long before John Ab Eyck s discovery of oil-pamtmg 
If so, it confirms what I had guessed and have hmted 
in my Anecdotes that oil pamting was known 
here much earher than that discovery or revival 
‘ I will not trouble you with more questions now 
Sir, but flatter myself from the humanity and pohte- 
ness you have already shown me that you will some- 
times give me leave to consult you I hope too 
you forgive the simphcity of my direction, as 
you have favoured me with no other 

Chatterton wrote agam, sa3nng that he had other 
manuscnpts that he himself was the son of a 
poor widow and that he was clerk to an attorney, 
but had a taste for more elegant studies Somethmg 
aroused Walpole s suspiaons and he consulted Mason 
^d Gray who were both of the opmion that the 
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manuscnpts were spunotis Walpole wrote to the 
poet saying that doubts had been cast upon the 
genuineness of the manuscript Chatterton rephed 
that the manuscnpts were certainly genmne and 
demanded their return Walpole on the eve of 
gomg to Pans, neglected to do this and it was August 
before he bethought himself of them Then he 
began a letter to the poet on his re demanding his 
manuscripts but not choosmg to enter into a con- 
troversy with him he did not finish it but contented 
himself with returmng the papers The letter not- 
withstanding that it was not sent to the addressee 
is worth reprmtmg 

I do not see I must own how those precious 
manuscnpts of which you have sent me a few 
extracts should be lost to the world by my detaimng 
your letters Do the ongmals not exist, from whence 
you say you copied your extracts, and from which 
you offered me more extracts ? In truth by your 
first letter I understood that the ongmals themselves 
were m your possession by the free and voluntary 
offer you made me of them and which you know I 
did not choose to accept If Mr Barrett (who give 
me leave to say cannot know much of antiqmty if 
he believes m the authenticity of those papers) 
intends to make use of them would he not do better 
to have recourse to the ongmals than to the shght 
fragments you have sent me ^ You say Sir, you 
know them to be genume pray let me ask agam, 
of what age are they^ and how have they been 
transmitted ? In what book of any age is there 
maition made either of Rowley or of the poetical 
monk his ancient predecessor m such poetry ^ poetry 
■so resemblmg both Spenser and the modems, and 
wntten m metre mvented long smce Rowley, and 
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longer since the monk wrote I doubt Mr Barrett 
himself will find it difficult to solve these doubts 
For myself I undoubtedly will never print those 
extracts as genume which I am far from believing 
they are If you want them Sir I wiU have them 
copied and send you the copy But havmg a little 
suspicion that your letters may have been designed 
to laugh at me, if I had fallen mto the snare you 
will aUow me to preserve your ongmal letters as 
an mgenious contnvance however unsuccessful This 
seems the more probable, as any man would under- 
stand by your first letter that you either was pos- 
sessed of the ongmal manuscnpt or had taken copies 
of them whereas now you talk as if you had no 
copy but those wntten at the bottom of the very 
letters I have received from you 

I own I should be better diverted if you proved 
that you have chosen to entertam yourself at my 
expense than if you really thought these pieces 
ancient The former would show you had httle 
opmion of my 3udgement the latter, that you ought 
not to trust too much to your own I should not at 
all take the iormer ill, as I am not vain of it I should 
be very sorry for the latter as you say Sir you 
are very young and it would be a pity an mgenious 
young man should be too early prejudiced m his own 
favour ’ 

What Chatterton thought he expressed m his 
hnes To Horace Walpole He died of poison 
mduced by a penod of starvation m August 
1770 

The first edition of Chatterton s "Miscellanies’ 
did not understate the current gossip which repre- 
sented Walpole as the primary cause of Chatterton s 
dismal catastrophe , and Walpole defended hun- 
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self m a very lengthy letter Feeling ran high 
against him notwithstandmg his explanation and 
contmued so for many years to his great regret and 
annoyance Do not expect Miss Seward wrote 
m 1787, that I can leam to esteem that fastidious 
and unfeehng bemg to whose msensibihty we owe 
the extmction of the greatest poetical lummary, if 
we may judge from the brightness of its dawn that 
ever rose m our or any other hemisphere Others 
were on hand with pen and by voice Latitia Matilda 
Hawkms no great lover of Walpole was m this 
matter kmd to him He began to go down m 
public favour from the time when he resented the 
imposition of Chatterton she wrote It was not 
the usual justice of the world to be angry at a resist- 
ance proved so reasonable or make an innocent 
person responsible in conscience for a catastrophe 
to which the habits of the young man, as weU as 
the wildness of his genius led I am confident had 
he asked Mr Walpole for twenty potmds and only 
shown what he could do he might have obtained it 
Even the usually gemal Austm Dobson m his Memoir 
of Walpole is a httle spiteful when he says Upon 
the prmciple that ‘two of a trade can ne er agree , 
it IS difficult to conceive of any abidmg alliance 
between the author of the fabricated Tragedy of 
^Ua and the author of the fabncated Castle of 
Otranto 

That Walpole was hard hit by the general dis- 
approbation IS dear Fifteen years after the unfortu- 
nate mcident he wrote with lU-concealed bitterness 
to Hannah More 

‘ On recollection, you had better call me Mr 
Anybody than name my name, which I fear is m 
bad odour at Bristol on poor Chatterton s account , 
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and it may be thought that I am atonmg his ghost 
though if his fnends will show my letters to him 
you would find that I was as tender to him as to your 
milkwoman but that they have never done among 
other mstances of their mjustice However I beg 
you to say nothing on that subject as I have de- 
clared I would not The reason for this prolonged 
vituperation is difficult to trace, beyond the fact 
that the pubhc imagmation was struck by the death 
of a great poet who at the age of eighteen committed 
suicide after a course of starvation But why fasten 
the blame on Walpole ? He was of course, wrong m 
not returning the copies or causmg them to be 
returned, when he had decided that he would not 
have an3dhmg to do with them That is beyond 
dispute , but after all it is a vernal offence He 
a dilettant, had been m the first mstance deceived 
by the bnlhant forgeries and no connoisseur hkes 
to be hoaxed and his amour propre was greater than 
that of most people 

As Miss Hawkms says if Chatterton had asked 
him for a sum of money, it would probably have 
been sent for Walpole was not tmgenerous even 
when benefactions were unsohcited as the followmg 
letters to hK Deputy Grosvenor Bedford, show 

' September 24th 1762 I would not trouble 
you with the enclosed commissions but as I thmk 
you pass by both doors almost every day be as 
good as to enquire if the persons mentioned m these 
advertisements are really objects of chanty and 
if they are I will beg you to leave a gumea for each 
and put it to my account 

‘July 30th 1764 I enclose three advertisements 
which at your leisure as you go mto the City I 
will beg you to enquire after, and if their cases are 
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really compassionate to give half a gmnea for me 
to each and to send a gumea to the common side 
of the Fleet Pnson where they advertise their sick- 
ness — but dont mention me 

He frequently when he was at Strawberry Hill 
asked Bedford to undertake various commissions 
for him that could not possibly be construed as 
part of the duties of his office as witness this letter 
of September 9th 1762 I must trouble you m 
an affair in which it is not easy I fear to assist me 
My servant Henry Jones is grown old and wants 
to retire If you could find a very good servant 
for me it would be of great use I will tell you 
exactly what sort of man I want He is to be 
steward and butler not my gentleman nor have 
anythmg to do with dressmg me or with my clothes, 
but IS to wait at table and at tea His chief busmess 
will be to look after my family in which he must 
be strict and he must understand buying and sellmg 
for what I shall chiefly expect will be that he shall 
bnng me every Saturday night the house biUs for 
the week and every month those of the other trades- 
men and servants For these reasons, which I cannot 
dispense with I choose to have a grave servant of 
forty or near it with a very good character and 
I should wish not married When you enquire 
be so good as not to let it be known that it is for 
me as I do not hke to have servants present them- 
selves whom I should probably not care to take 
The wages I shall make little difficulty about if it 
IS one that I can depend upon for bemg careful in 
my family and lettmg there be no waste One 

matenal condition wiU be that he is not to have 
fnends commg to my house after him ’ 

On the other hand if Walpole sometimes troubled 
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Bedford imduly he in return proved himself a 
staunch friend Though I am sensible I have no 
pretensions for askmg you a favour and mdeed 
should be very unwillmg to trespass on your good 
nature ’ he wrote m September 1763 to George 
Grenville who was then First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet I flatter myself 
I shall not be thought quite impertinent in mter- 
cedmg for a person who I can answer has neither 
been to blame nor any way deserved punishment 
and therefore I thmk you Sir, will be ready to save 
him from prejudice The person is my Deputy 
Mr Grosvenor Bedford who above twenty five years 
ago was appointed Collector of the Customs at 
Philadelphia by my father I hear he is threatened 
to be turned out If the least fault can be laid to 
his charge I do not desire to have him protected 
If there cannot I am too well persuaded Sir of your 
justice not to be sure you will be pleased to protect 
him When I have appealed to your good nature 
and justice it would be impertment for me to say 
more than that I am etc , etc , Hor Walpole 
Also, he who asked nothmg for himself — ^it is 
true he had enough— would solicit preferment for 
others There is fallen a small livmg m Lancashire 
in the gift ot the Crown, by the death of Mu TuUy 
the mcumbent tis called Adhngton or Adhngham 
and IS worth about an hundred a year, he wrote 
from Downmg Street in 1743 to Henry Pelham 
If I could obtam it for Mr Ashton of Lancaster, 
a d.erg3nnan who hves with me, and who is reckoned 
to have some ment I should think myself extremely 
happy and much more so if I could add it to the 
very great obhgations which we already have to 
Mr Pelham ' 
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Thomas Ashton was appomted to Aldmgham at 
once seven years later became Rector of Sturmmster 
Marshall m Dorsetshire and m 1752 was given the 
nch hvmg of St Botolph Bishopsgate, m the City 
of London Walpole who remembered him from 
the Cambridge days had always mterested himself 
m Ashton could really claim some credit for his 
endeavours to start him m his profession ‘He 
has preached Service at Somerset Chapel, he 
wrote to Richard West m 1742 1 am sure that 

you would approve his compositions and admire 
them still more when you heard him dehver 
them 

Before Ashton went to St Botolph the pair 
had parted It really seemed hke the story of the 
elevea obstmate jurymen either Walpole was unfor- 
tunate m the intimates he selected , or else they 
were most ungrateful folk 

As regards Ashton Walpole wrote bitterly to 
Sir Horace Mann on July, 1750 I believe 
you have often heard me mention a Mr Ashton 
a clergjunan who m one word has great preferments 
and owes everythmg upon earth to me I have 
long had reason to complam of his behaviour in 
short my father is dead and I can make no bishops 
He has at last quite thrown off the mask, and m 
the most direct manner agamst my will has written 
agamst my fnend Dr Middleton, taking for his 
motto these hnes 

Nulhus addtctus jurare %n verba Mag%stn 

Quid verum atque decens euro et rogo et omms m hoc sum 

I have forbid him my house and wrote this 
paraphrase upon his picture 
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NulUus add%ctus munus mefmmsse Patrom 

Qmd vacat et qu% dot euro et rogo et omms %n hoc sum 

I own it was pleasant to me the other day on 
meetmg Mr Tonson his bookseller at the Speakers 
and asking him if he had sold many of Mr Ashton s 
books to be told Very few indeed 



Chapter IX 


IN PARTIAL RETIREMENT 

O NE of Walpole s last excursions m the political 
field was to come forward in defence of his cousm 
General (afterwards Field Marshal) Henry Sey- 
mour Conway who was a member of the House of Com- 
mons In the Wilkes affair Conway supported the Whigs 
m resistmg the arbitrary measures adopted by the 
Mimsters which greatly annoyed George III who 
proposed to George Grenville that he should be 
dismissed from all his mihtary and civil employ- 
ments In the end this came to pass but it was 
not made known until the House rose m April 1764 
The case for the Government was put forward m 
an ' Address to the Pubhc on the Dismission of a 
General Officer and to this Walpole replied m a 
* Counter-Address 

You will wonder that I have been so long without 
givmg you any sign of hfe he wrote to Conway 
on June 5th 1764 yet though not wntmg to you, 
I have been employed about you as I have ever smce 
the 2ist of Apnl a day your enemies shall have 
some cause to remember I had writ mne or ten 
sheets of an answer to the Address to the Pubhc, 
when I received the enclosed mandate You will 
see my masters order me as a subaltern of the 
Exchequer, to drop you and defend them — but you 
wiU see too that instead of obeying I have gwen 
warmng I would not communicate any part of 
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this transaction to yon, till it was out of my hands 
because I knew your afiection for me would not 
approve my gomg so far — ^but it was necessary 
My honour required that I should declare my adherence 
to you m the authentic manner I found that some 
persons had dared to doubt whether I would risk 
everythmg for you You see by these letters that 
Mr Grenville himself had presumed so Even a 
change in the Admmistration however unlikely might 
happen before I had any opportumty of declarmg 
myself, and then those who should choose to put 
the worst construction either on my actions or my 
silence might say what they pleased I was waiting 
some opportumty they have put it mto my hands 
and I took care not to let it shp Indeed they have 
put more mto my hands, which I have not let shp 
neither Could I expect they would give me so 
absurd an account of Mr Grenville s conduct and 
give it me m wntmg ^ They can only add to this 
obhgation that of provocation to prmt my letter 
which however strong in facts I have taken care 
to make very decent m terms because it imports 
us to have the candid (that is I fear the mercenary) 
on our side — no that we must not expect but 
least disarmed 

Walpole s motives m wntmg this letter are 
explained m his ‘Memoirs of George III On the 
first of June I received a letter from Mr Thomas 
Pitt, desirmg me to contradict a report said to come 
from me charging Mr GrenviUe with havmg said 
that if Mr Conway voted accordmg to his conscience 
he must be turned out Thus had they dressed up 
the real report and substance m absurd terms that 
nobody might beheve it I immediately compre- 
hended that this was a mandate issued to me as an 
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infenor of&cer of the Exchequer, to justify Gr^viUe 
and sacrifice my fnend I perceived, too the 
advantage they had put into my hands and deter- 
mmed to make the most of it Pitt s letter was so 
incredibly weak and owned so much that nothmg 
was easier than to confute it To add to their 
confusion I had preserved exact mmutes of the two 
conversations with Pitt and Grenville of which they 
had had no suspicion I felt the opportumty of domg 
justice both to Mr Conway and to myself and of 
makmg Mr Grenville understand that if he did not 
do me justice m the regularity of my payments 
he was at my mercy and must expect those letters 
would be laid before the House of Commons This 
1 hmted obscurely bemg determmed that nothmg 
but persecution should dnve me to that step Know- 
mg however the narrowness of Grenville s mind 
it was useful to curb him by this menace as I did 
too m the Cownter Address and very successfully 
I wrote a long firm and unpleasant letter m 
answer to Pitt s and received another from him 
before there could be time for it (as he was m 
Cornwall) but by GrenviUes openmg mme at the 
post for with him was it concerted and yet so 
flimsy so fallen from the arrogance of the former 
was theu reply that I enjoyed not only tnumph 
but I own the teasing amusement of keepmg them 
in hot water many months — ^the only use I allowed 
myself to make of those letters m punishmg their 
culpable behaviour — ^moderate revenge enough after 
such msolence i and m which when I had suffered 
the period to elapse Grenville was far from havmg 
the generosity to imitate me My pa 3 nnents were 
carefully made before the Parliament opened When 
I had let the Session pass over without makmg use 
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of the raatenals in my hands an embargo was laid 
on the income of my emplojonent I found 

means to retaliate without violatmg the strictest 
laws of honour nor have they been able to reproach 
me though I had such opportunities of resemblmg 
them 

Conway was presently given a command, and 
in January 1772 Walpole from Strawberry Hill 
wrote him a humorous letter You have read 
of my calamity without knowing it and will pity 
me when you do he said I have been blown up 
my castle is blown up Guy Fawkes has been about 
my house and the 5th of November has fallen on 
the 6th of January i In short mne thousand powder- 
mills broke loose yesterday mommg on Hounslow 
Heath , a whole squadron of them came hither and 
have broken eight of my pamted-glass wmdows 
and the north side of the castle looks as if it had stood 
a siege The two samts m the hall have suffered 
martyrdom • they have had their bodies cut off 
and nothmg remams but their heads The two 
next great sufferers are mdeed two of the least 
valuable being the passage wmdows to the hbrary 
and great parlour — a fine pane is demohshed m the 
round room and the wmdow by the gallery is 
damaged Those m the cabmet and Holbem room 
gallery and blue room and green closet etc have 
escaped As the storm came from the north west, 
the china closet was not touched nor a cup fell down 
The bow-wmdow of brave old coloured glass at Mr 
Hmdleys is massacred and all the north sides of 
Twickenham and Brentford are shattered At London 
it was proclaimed an earthquake and half the 
inhabitants ran mto the street 

' As Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance I must 
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beseech you to give stnct orders that no more powder- 
mills may blow up My aunt Mrs Kerwood, reading 
one day m the papers that distiUer s had been burnt 
by the head of the still fl3ung off said she wondered 
they did not make an Act of Parliament agamst 
the heads of stdls fl3ung off Now I hold it much 
easier for you to do a body this service and would 
recommend to your consideration whether it would 
not be prudent to have all magazmes of powder 
kept under water till they are wanted for service 
In the meantime I expect a pension to make me 
amends for what I have sufiered under the Govern- 
ment Adieu f 

Walpole decided m 1767 to retire from the House 
of Commons where he had served for rather more 
than a quarter of a century He had been member 
for CaUington from 1741 to 1753 then he sat for 
Castle Rismg until 1757 when he was returned for 
L57nn which his father had represented for forty 
years Though he had not shirked his duties his 
heart had never been m his work and it was with 
rehef that he severed his connection with West- 
mmster “As my senatonal dignity is gone and 
the sight of my name is no longer worth threepence ! 
I shall not put you to expense of a cover and I hope 
the advertisement will not be taxed as I seal it to 
the paper he wrote to George Montagu on March 
I2th 1768 In short I retain so much miqmty 
from the last mfamous Parliament that you see I 
would still cheat the pubhc The comfort I feel in 
sittmg peaceably here instead of bemg at Ljmn in 
the high fever of a contested election which at best 
would end m my being earned about that large town 
like the figure of a pope at a bonfire is very great 
I do not thmk when that function is over that I 
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shaJl repent my resolution What could I see but 
sons and grandsons playing over the same knaveries 
that I have seen their fathers and grandfathers act ? 
Could I hear oratory beyond my Lord Chatham s ? 
Will there ever be parts equal to Charles Town- 
shend s ? Will George Grenville cease to be the most 
tiresome of beings ? Will he not be constantly 
whmmg and dromng and mterruptmg like a ctgale 
m a sultry day m Italy 

Walpoles intimation that he would not contest 
Lynn at the next election was conveyed m the foUow- 
mg letter to William Langley and is dated the day 
after he wrote to Montagu 

' The declimng state of my health and a wish 
of retirmg from all public busmess have for some 
time made me thmk of not offermg my service agam 
to the town of Lynn as one of their representatives 
in Parhament I was even on the point above 
eighteen months ago of obtainmg to have my seat 
vacated by one of those temporary places often 
bestowed for that purpose but I thought it more 
respectful and more consonant to the great and 
smgular obhgations I have to the Corporation and 
town of Lynn to wait till I had executed their com- 
mands to the last hour of the commission they had 
voluntarily entrusted to me 

‘ Till then Sir I did not think of makmg this 
declaration but heanng that dissatisfaction and 
dissensions have ansen amongst you (of which I am 
so happy as to have been m no shape the cause) 
that a warm contest is expected and dreadmg to 
see, in the uncorrupted town of L3mn, what has 
spread too fatally m other places and what 1 fear 
■v^ end m the rum of this constitution and country 
I thmk it my duty, by an early declaration to 
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endeavour to preserve the mtegnty and peace of 
so great so respectable and so unblemished a 
borough 

‘My father was re-chosen by the free voice of 
L3mn when imprisoned and expelled by an arbitrary 
Court and prostitute Parhament and from affection 
to his name not from the smallest merit m me, they 
unammously demanded me for their member while 
I was sittmg for Castle Rismg Gratitude exacts 
what m any other light might seem vamglonous m 
me to say but it is to the lastmg honour of the town 
of L3mn I declare that I have represented them m 
two Parhaments without offenng or bemg asked 
for the smallest gratification by any one of my con- 
stituents May I be permitted Sir to flatter meself 
they are persuaded them otherwise unworthy repre- 
sentative has not disgraced so free and unbiassed 
a choice ^ 

T have sat above five-and-twenty years in Parha- 
ment and allow me to say Sir as I am m a manner 
givmg up my account to my constituents that my 
conduct m Parhament has been as piure as my manner 
of commg m thither No man who is or has been, 
Munster can say that I have ever asked or received 
a personal favour My votes have neither been 
dictated by favour nor mfluence but by the prm- 
ciples on which the Revolution was founded, the 
prmaples by which we enjoy the estabhslunent 
of the present royal family the prmaples by which 
the town of Lynn has ever adhered and by which 
my father commenced and closed his venerable life 
The best and only honours I desire, would be to find 
that my conduct has been acceptable and satisfactory 
to my constituents 

From your kmdness Sir I must entreat to have 
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this notification made m the most respectful and 
grateful manner to the Corporation and town of 
Lynn Nothmg can exceed the obligations I have 
to them but my sensibihty to their favours and be 
assured Sir that no terms can outgo the esteem 
I have for so upnght and untamted a borough or 
the affection I feeT for all their goodness to my family 
and to me My tnflmg services will be overpaid if 
they graciously accept my mtention of promotmg 
their umon and preservmg their virtue and though 
I may be forgotten I never shall or can forget 
the obhgations they have conferred on, Sir their 
and your most devoted humble servant Horace 
Walpole 

Walpole was now able to be more regularly at 
Strawberry Hill though he still mamtamed a London 
house — ^the lease of 5 Arlmgton Street havmg fallen 
in m 1779 he removed to Berkeley Square He 
would now have been almost entirely happy but 
for the ]ar of family affairs which harassed him 
aU his life There were however compensations 
For mstance he was pleased when a favourite mece 
Maria an illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole 
and the widow of James second Earl Waldegrave 
mamed Wilham Henry Duke of Gloucester m 
1772 He wrote to congratulate her Havmg long 
Imown Madam, that your understandmg is as good 
as your heart is excellent I must beheve that you 
have not changed a plan of conduct which I thought 
so nght without havmg still stronger reasons for 
what you have done I am very happy to hear that 
though forced to act imparti^y his Majesty has 
softened his justice with kmdness It must be my 
prayer as well as expectation that your virtues will 
reconole the Kong to you and ease his Royal 
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Highness s mind of the only pang which I flatten 
myself you will ever occasion to him 

My wish is to pay my duty to you, Madam 
immediately and to the Duke if I might be allowed 
that honour but as I think that would be too great 
hberty to take without his Royal Highness s per- 
mission I must hope that the kind famihanty w^ch 
you still show me Madam and which I bum to return 
but restram from a proper respect wiU prescribe 
the conduct to me which his Royal Highness and 
you choose I should observe and which may best 
express the regard with which I am his and your 
Royal Highness s most faithful and most obedient 
humble servant Horace Walpole 

Walpole wrote almost jubilantly to Sir Horace 
Mann at Florence There is an end of palliating 
suppressmg or disbehevmg the marriage (my niece s 
mamage) is formally notified to the Kmg by the 
Duke of Gloucester Many sjunptoms had convmced 
me of late that so it would be Last Wednesday I 
received a letter signed Mana Gloucester acquamtmg 
me the declaration had been made and been received 
by his Majesty with grief tenderness and justice 
I say justice tout ancle as I am for it would have 
been very unjust to the Duke of Cumberland to have 
made any other distmction between two brothers 
equally m fault than what affection without overt 
acts carmot help makmg This imphes that the Duke 
of Gloucester must undergo the same prohibition as 
his brother did which I am told is to be the case, 
though the step is not yet taken 

Havmg acted so rigorously while I could have 
any doubt of any sort left, it was but decent now to 
show that respect, nay gratitude for so great an 
honour done to the family which was due to the 
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Prince and still more to his honour and justice 
I accordingly begged the Duchess to ask leave for 
me to kiss his Royal Highness s hand which was 
immediately granted I went directly to the Pavdions 
at Hampton Court where they were and the Duke 
received me with great goodness even drawing an 
arm chair for me himself when I refused to contmue 
sitting by the Duchess or even to sit at all He 
entered into the detail of his reasons for declarmg 
the marriage which he knew, by a former letter to 
the Duchess I had approved their not publishmg 
so far as her takmg the title and by somethmg 
that dropped apropos to the title I am persuaded 
that my havmg obstmately avoided all connection 
with him had been the prmcipal cause of his anger 
though I do not doubt but some who were averse 
to the marriage had said everjrthmg they could to 
the disadvantage of the family and as I had shown 
most disapprobation of the connection impressions 
agamst me naturally took the easiest root WeU 
here ends my part of this history I neither shall be, 
nor seek to be a favoimte and as little a counsellor 
Were I to advise it should be to submit themselves 
entirely to the King A Prmce of the Blood, especially 
of a character so esteemed, may give great trouble, 
but whom do they hurt but their own family ? 
The Duke of Cumberland was shghted by the 
Opposition, because he mamed the sister of the 
man m England the most obnoxious to them To 
them, the Duke of Gloucester is a very different 
case and they are not likely to make the distinction 
but I shall think the Duchess very lU-advised if she 
does not dissuade everythmg that can displease the 
Kmg Her temper is warm but she has an admirable 
understandmg and a thousand virtues You will be 
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charmed I am sure with an mstance of her modesty 
and humility She asked me if I did not approve 
her sigmng herself Mana Gloucester and not simply 
Mana m the royal style I thought said she 
it was to assume it but I recollected 
that Mana was once all the name I had any nght 
to I thought this We have another mstance 

m our family and I set it down as the most honourable 
alliance m the pedigree The Dowager Lady Walpole 
you know was a French staymaker s daughter \^en 
Ambassadress m France the Queen expressed surpnse 
at her speakmg so good French Lady Walpole 
said she was a French woman Frcmgmse Madame f 
et de quelle famtlle ^ D aucune Madame answered 
my aimt Don t you thmk that aucune sounded greater 
that Montmorency would have done ? One must 
have a great soul to be of aucune or families 
which IS not necessary to be a Howard 

Walpole sent his niece a well-meant letter 
of wammg That you have enemies my dear 
Madam I do not doubt your merit and fortune 
will raise you numbers of such m those who have 
not the former and are given up to the pursmt of 
the latter Lies will be the consequence as your 
very merit will prevent them from hurtmg you 
were they to speak nothmg but truth All I take 
the hberty to beseech of you is not to let your own 
honest warmth and smcenty add to the number 
At least wait till you can make your resentment 
felt as weU as known — or what is more like you 
till it will be noble to forgive You are now in a 
position m which your every word will be weighed 
and if possible mismterpreted In this country 
nobody escapes and you are capable of bemg hurt 
till the Kmg and Duke are reconciled I know how 
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ready you are to bear anything for the Duke s sake 
therefore for his sake bear ill-nature and when 
your own virtue is so great as to be wilhng to waive 
the honours due to his wife rather than obstruct 
his Royal Highness’s return to Court carry the 
sacrifice so much farther as not to let the malicious 
know you know them since by that frankness you 
wiH whet their claws in this only moment m which 
they can hurt his Royal Highness by keepmg him 
from the Kmg 

"You wiH say it is very fine in me to preach who 
am warm and imprudent like you and your father 
but that IS the very reason my dear Madam why 
I do preach I have felt the mconvemence of 
incautious anger and wish my experience may all 
turn to your service 

“That lies swarm m plenty I know by accident 
and recent personal expenence too I was told two 
days ago that a lady had said I had been the cause 
of the last full publication of your marnage and that 
the Kmg beheved so I did not vouchsafe to make 
an answer You know Madam better than anybody 
does or can how true that assertion is If the Kmg 
has been told such a gross untruth I shall certainly 
be one of the least proper persons m the world to 
convey to his Majesty what you wish he should be 
told of your self-demalj yet it does you so much 
honour it is such just gratitude to his Royal Highness 
and I am so mdifferent about myself that I shall 
certainly take care your declaration shall be made 
known to his Majesty — nor have I any doubt but 
Lord Hertford wiU be happy to be the messenger 
He knows too well the Kmg s afiection for the Duke 
not to be sure he shall execute a welcome of&ce by 
domg anything that may tend to reconciliation 
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between the royal brothers and his letter which I 
have already mentioned to you Madam and which 
I here enclose will convmce you Lord Hertford 
could not think for one moment that he should make 
his court to his Majesty by mflaimng the difference 
between him and the Duke of Gloucester The letter 
I give you my honour and oath m the most solemn 
maimer is the genume identic letter that I received 
at the time nor has Lord Hertford the most distant 
idea or suspicion of what he was accused, or of my 
sendmg you his letter I do both m justice to him 
and myself to prove to you my dear Madam, that 
I would not put your mterests into his hands if I 
were not thoroughly convmced of his zeal to obey 
you He is now m Suffolk, or shootmg in Norfolk 
with my excellent nephew As soon as I am able 
to see him m town or here which I have not yet done 
I will not lose a moment I will only beg you to 
return me his letter because though so strong a 
vindication of him I am not sure he would hke my 
showmg it but the goodness of my mtention must 
justify me 

Walpoles nephew George third Earl of Orford 
had long been a source of irritation to him Walpole 
ought be quarrelsome but his manners were good 
the young man was querulous lU-behaved and 
ungracious So early as the wmter of 1762 he 
interested himself m his nephew as the followmg 
letter indicates ' I must preface what I am gomg 
to say ” he wrote with desiring you to beheve 
that I by no means take the hberty of givmg you 
any advice, and should the proposal I have to make 
to you be disagreeable I beg you to excuse it, as 
I thought it my duty to lay before you anjjrthmg 
that IS for your advantage and as you would have 
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reason to blame me if I declmed commumcatmg to 
you a lucrative offer 

I last mght received a letter from Mr Fox 
m wbich he tells me that hearmg the [Rangership 
of St James s and Hyde] Parks vacant by Lord 
Ashbumham s resignation are worth £2 200 a year 
he wiU if you desire to succeed him, do his best to 
procure that employment for you if he can soon 
leam that it is your wish 

If you will be so good as to send me your answer 
I will acquamt him with it or if you thmk it more 
polite to thank Mr Pox himself for his obligmg 
offer I shall be very well content to be as I am m 
everything else a cipher except where I can show 
myself 

The extraordinary way m connection with this 
affair that the Earl behaved is mentioned by Walpole 
m his Memoirs of George III To this letter 
nor to the offer did Lord Orford give himself the 
trouble of making the least reply but amvmg in 
Town on the very day that Parhament met he 
came to me and asked me what he was to do I 
rephed very coldly I did not know what he mtended 
to do , but if his meamng was to accept I supposed 
he ought to go to Mr Fox and tell him so I havmg 
nothing further to do than barely to acquamt him 
with the offer Without preface or apology without 
recoUectmg his long enmity to Fox (it is true he 
did not know why he was Foxs enemy) and 
without a hmt of reconcihation to Fox he went, 
accepted the place and never gave that Mimstry 
one vote afterwards contmumg m the country 
as he would have done if they had given him 
nothmg ” 

About May, 1773, Lord Orford suffered by an 
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attack of madness The position was complicated 
and the older man apart from any sorrow he may 
have felt for the younger was much troubled by 
this lUness Lord Orford during the followmg month 
got worse and seemed to be growing childish though 
there was no apparent reason why he should not 
live for a great many years Nobody said Walpole 
has authority to regulate his affairs which run 
to rum without havmg recourse to Chancery which 
IS too shockmg a step We cannot sell his horses 
and one of the best has literally been starved by his 
mmisters 

Poor Walpole who only asked of life that he 
should be allowed to devote himself to his house, 
his collections his press and the society of his 
mtimates now found himself at the age of fifty-six 
mvolved m all sorts of trouble Save me or I 
shall become a sohcitor m Chancery unless busmess 
and fatigue overset my head and reduce me to my 
poor nephews state, he wrote to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory Indeed I am half humed out of 
my senses Thmk of me puttmg queries to lawyers 
up to the ears in mortgages wills settlements and 
contingent remainders My lawyer is sent away 
that I may give audience to the Honourable Mr 
Manners the genume if not the legitimate son of 
Lord WiUiam He came civiUy yesterday mormng 
to ask me if he might not seize the pictures at Hough- 
ton which he heard were worth threescore thousand 
pounds for nme thousand he has lent Lord Orford 
The vulture s throat gaped for them all — ^what a 
scene is opened f Houghton will be a rookery of 
harpies — ^I doubt there are worse scenes to follow 
and black transactions • What occupation chalked 
out for an end of a hfe that I had calculated for 
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tranquillity and which gout and law are to divide 
between them i 

The Earls mother at Florence mterested herself 
but little m her son s phght and showed no inchnation 
to come to England Her attitude of aloofness 
seriously comphcated the situation as Walpole plam- 
tively pomted out at length to Sir Horace Mann m 
the middle of June My Lady Orford has employed 
great art and pains after a study of six weeks to write 
a letter without any meanmg, which with very 
ordmary talents, might have been written m half 
an hour In order to guard every outwork of 
mterest and cunmng she has left the heart of the 
place naked Well • since she has no feehng for 
her son and smce she so much suspects my brother 
and me who have acted m the fairest and most 
respectful manner she teaches us to be cautious on 
our side A week after her long meditated letter 
came another desirmg I would admit Sir John 
Prmgle to her son — she might as weE have sent a 
tooth-drawer I did however give the doctor notice 
that he might visit Lord Orford — but the doctor 
who has left ofi business and never attended mad 
folks had too much sense to go on a siUy errand 
and refused This if she mquires you may teU 
her my dear Sir — ^farther we mtend to have no 
correspondence with her AU you may hmt if you 
wifl be so good, is that her Ladyship s letter was so 
mdefimte and betrayed so httle confidence m Sir 
Edward and me, that you conclude, from the diyness 
and dissatisfaction of my answer that I understood 
it as a rebuke to my ofB.ciousness and that I had 
only said that Sir Edward and I findmg our zeal 
received so coldly should not trouble her Ladyship 
any farther , that it is her son not ours that we 
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have neither authority nor interest to meddle m his 
affairs and that exceptmg m our care of his person 
and health, for which too we could not be responsible 
as we have no power to keep veiy improper persons 
from him, we should not concern ourselves any longer 
This you will be so good as to say with caution and 
reserve and only on bemg pressed by her — ^not as 
a message to her Do not read this to her nor let 
her see it We cannot be too much aware of a 
woman who may have ill designs to us when she 
has no tenderness for her own and only child 
Indeed on consultation with the greatest and best 
lawyers my brother and I find ourselves possessed 
of no kmd of authonty whatever — ^we could obtain 
none but by the horrid extremity of taking out a 
Commission of Lunacy — ^we find on mquiry that 
Lord Orfords affairs and fortune are in the most 
deplorable situation We could not undertake the 
management without the greatest danger to our 
characters and fortunes and though we were ready 
to undergo any trouble under the sanction of a 
mother we certainly are not inclmed to eiqiose our- 
selves to persecution from her Her professed reso- 
lution, we know is to secure herself from all trouble 
and expense with no even pretended excuse but 
that of her health She came over two years ago 
on much less cause and was perfectly well here 
It is her business to justify such conduct if she 
deigns to thmk it worth her while — we lament the 
rum we see advancmg we cannot prevent it and 
we do not care to partake of it The estate is wasted 
and should either my brother or I survive my Lord 
which besides the great difference m his age and 
ours IS still more improbable now that his health 
will run no risks, we could reap very httle advantage 
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indeed infinite trouble certainly and perhaps we 
have reasons for doubting whether even the small 
remamder which naturally ought to come to one 
or other of us would not be intercepted Can it 
be expected that we will send our private fortunes 
after that of our family ? In one word aU we can 
do is to watch over my Lords person and to take 
care that every attention of humamty and tenderness 
be paid to him and that his unfortunate life may be 
made as comfortable as possible The recovery of 
his senses is I fear hopeless his constitution is 
robust and his health perfectly good The physical 
people that attend him say he may hve these forty 
years 

‘ My dear Sir I will make you no excuse for these 
tedious details it would be doubtmg what I am 

certam of your attachment to our family My 
time passes m the most melancholy and fatigumg 
details We see nothing but physicians stewards 
lawyers and creditors of the family We must hear 
claims and complamts though we cannot redress 
them We must hsten to what the world says and 
we must guard even agamst opposite censures People 
will give us advice, even unasked — and some only 
to condemn us for not taking it, or to draw us into 
scrapes by foUowmg it After every repeated trial 
whether we could do any good we are reduced to 
the necessity and that a dif&cult one of disengagmg 
ourselves from taking any part My brother s temper 
constitution and his own affairs make it impossible 
for him to go through aU this fatigue I almost as 
warm have more command of myself, and though 
with less strength have more patience and resolution 
I offered to undertake the whole if Lady Orford 
the law and my own security, could have indemnified 
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me All discourage me I must disembarrass myself 
and wait with fortitude and composure as I have 
long done after leaving nothmg undone to retrieve 
it to see the shipwreck of my family brought on 
inadvertently and my mistaken love for it by the 
best and wisest of men pushed on by a thoughtless 
man who I doubt not only is but always was mad 
I say nothmg of the woman who though the source 
of all was ongmally to be pitied by bemg forced 
into our family against her will — I wish the mterests 
of her son had reconciled her to it Nay, I would 
excuse her entirely if she would but come over and 
do or try to do all she can for him Let her return 
to Italy after she has done it or finds it vam to 
endeavour She is impardonable if she sits still 
wrappmg herself up m a resolution of givmg herself 
no trouble of puttmg herself to no expense of nskmg 
no mconvemence to her health which bemg sub- 
ject to an asthma only is not m danger My good 
Sir hmt this to her from yourself suggest to her 
that the world wiU condemn her if she makes no 
essay and represent to her that however short her 
stay it is a tribute that would satisfy decency — but 
I have done though my mmd is so full i 

Walpole findmg no help from any of the family 
begged the Earl of Upper Ossory for advice 

My dear Lord I must ask your counsel even 
about my own counsellors and I wiU beg it by return 
of the post Brief may I trust Mr B ? I am advised 
to let him sell Lord Orfords horses m this July 
meetmg and his mares filhes etc m October 
He says he must pay for their keepmg He did teU 
Lord O 's solicitor that he reckoned the whole would 
fetch £4 000 T other day I got him to give me 
a rough sketch of the value of each and it amounted 
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in all but to £2 000 This frightens me I dare 
not beg you to take the trouble of talking to him 
unless you should be there m July and it came m 
naturally He sold Stoic for 500 guineas but with 
what he has paid he makes a balance against us of 
near ^^300 All this so alarmmg that I am afraid 
to go on I dare not run risks either for Lord Orford 
or for myself No soul will meddle but I but if 
I cannot trust the agents I know no harm of Mr 
B but I do not know him It wiU be the utmost 
kindness and shall be an mviolable secret whatever 
you are so good as to say to me The bttle strength 
I had IS so shattered with the last bout that I find 
this ocean of busmess overwhelms me I venture 
my health to do my duty to this poor man who has 
rumed himself and is abandoned His mother wiU 
not contnbute a shillmg — everybody is plundenng 
him To take out the Statute would throw away 
his places and without it, what secunty have I ? 
If the agents are not upright dare I proceed ? 
Should you see B will you hmt my difficulties^ 
They are not suspicions but common caution For- 
give me this hberty I never wanted friendship 
more for I never wanted courage so much 

Agam Walpole besought the mtercession of Sir 
Horace Mann with the Earls mother 

It grieves me much to find Lady Orford has 
so much repugnance to the journey hither which 
indeed would be advisable on her own accoimt as 
well as most necessary to her son It is not proper 
to teH a mother directly that her mterest is con- 
cerned m case she shoffid have the misfortune to 
lose him but as such an accident may happen, I 
bdieve if he died without a wiU her Ladyship would 
be heir to a great part of his personal estate which 
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I doubt will suffer much by her absence for I must 
repeat that I am determined not to meddle with 
my Lord s pecuniary interests, which are much 
confused and which do the best we could would 
only subject us to ill-natured reflections Her Lady- 
ship s agents both for her sake and her sons are 
the most proper persons to undertake that direction 
but it can only be done in the present situation by 
her Ladyships verbal authority — ^she has only the 
authority of a mother and the entire submission of 
the family to her pleasure A legal act she cannot 
execute but under what her Ladyship must wish 
to avoid as much as we do a Commission of Lunacy 
Compassion humamty tenderness pnde hope all 
make us dread such a step — ^and were it taken the 
Court of Chancery would undoubtedly not vest the 
care of her son m her Ladyship unless she came to 
England m her hands alone we wish to see that 
trust deposited To avoid that extremity we pre- 
sumed to press her Ladyship to come over If that 
could not be obtamed we offered with the utmost 
deference to obey implicitly any orders she should 
please to give us If we must go farther and tender 
our advice we thmk her Ladyship s agents the 
proper persons to supervise my Lords aflairs and 
to report them to her The supenntendence of his person 
and health with the advice of his physicians and rela- 
tions we wiU cheerfully and most tenderly undertake 
These thmgs my dear Sir I beg you to represent 
most respectfully to Lady Orford and I tWk it 
due to her m justice to give her a hmt of her own 
personal mterest, which no other consideration than 
lustice should mduce me to suggest as it would not 
be honest m me when she does me the honour to 
repose any trust m me, not to mention it I must 
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for like reasons inform her Ladyship that among 
other motives of aversion to a Commission of Lunacy, 
one is that my Lords posts under the Government 
would probably be taken from him , which on his 
recovery would not be so easily recovered as they were 
bestowed I wish alas i I could give her Ladyship 
better hopes of such amendment but am sorry to 
let her know that the physicians have httle expec- 
tation of it Lord Orford has sometimes good 
intervals but relapses so often that they from 
experience m such vicissitudes conclude he is likely 
to contmue m that alternate state 

I will say no more now because as I am flattered 
with the hopes of a letter from her Ladyship herself 
m a few days and shall then probably have occasion 
to trouble her again I will wait tiU I can speak with 
more foundation Havmg submitted myself to her 
Lad3rships directions I must hope she wfll eer this 
have given some and it is from that deference 
that I have refused to take the least upon me before 
I receive them though I hear the physicians wish 
we would give them authority to use more restramt 
an ill occasion havmg been taken by some of his 
friends to visit and even once to carry him mto 
company extremely with the disapprobation of his 
physicians 

My brother has seen this letter and approves 
it I must beg you to keep it as I have not the 
time to copy it though it may be necessary hereafter, 
if we should be censured for remissness 

Walpole was mdeed unhappy He was by no means 
a fool, and though he had httle expenence of busmess 
or law he was quite capable of grapphng with mundane 
matters when put to it but he hated to have any- 
thing to do with them it was agony to him All 
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Lord Orfords affairs are devolved upon me because 
nobody else wiH undertake the ofhce ’ he told Wilham 
Mason I am seUmg his horses and buymg off his 
matches I live m town to hear of mortgages and 
annuities and do not wonder Titus was called the 
dehght of mankind for he put the Jews to the sword 
Mr Manners who was the son of Lord Wilham who 
was the son of Beelzebub deserves to be crucified 
He was so obligmg the other day to make me a visit 
and teU me he should seize the pictures at Houghton 
— I sent for a lawyer to exorcise him My dear 
Sir what vicissitudes have I seen in my family • 
I seem to hve upon a chessboard every other step 
IS black or white A nephew mad and rumed 
a mece a pnncess Houghton the envy of England 
last week Mr Vernon the jockey offered to vouch- 
safe to live m it if he might have the care of the 
game You do not think, I believe that I need 
hear sermons — I have moralities enough at my elbow 
The only shaft that pierces me deep is the appre- 
hension of losmg the tranquilhty I had so sedulously 
planned for the close of my life To be connected 
with Courts or Inns of Courts is equally poison To 
trifle here was my whole wish My little castle was 
finished I was out of Parhament and temperance 
had given me her honour that being as unsubstantial 
as a sylph I should be immortal I would as soon 
put my trust m Lady Selma Huntmgdon I have been 

SIX months m purgatory with the gout another s 
ambition has engrafted me upon Sandfords genea- 
logical tree and I must converse with stewards and 
moneychangers m the Temple every term Here is 
a Hieroglyphic Tale with a witness Ever37tlung 
was left to him by his brother Edward, and his 
uncle Lord Walpole 
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The whole family is happy that I will sacnfice 
m37self to this duty and everybody approves 
my conduct he moaned I will say to you 
that I have but too much reason to thmk that 
neither Lord Orford nor a distant view to my 
own mterest call upon me or even Sir Edward who 
IS nearer, to thrust ourselves into an mvidious 
situation We have been told by one that ought- 
to know that my Lord has disinherited us both — 
indeed I have the less repugnance for that very' 
reason My behaviour can then be mfluenced only 
by duty I was a very untractable nephew myself - 
but I will be a just uncle, though my uncle was not 
so His accounts of his troubles even though the 
cause of them were so senous can scarcely be readr 
without a smile When my mmd reposes a httle P 
smile at myself I mtended to trifle out the remnant 
of my days and lo < they are mvaded by lawyers 
stewards physicians and jockeys • he lamented 
to Mann ‘ Yes this whole week past I have been 
negotiatmg a sale of race-horses at Newmarket 
and to the honour of my transactions the sale has 
turned out greatly My Gothic ancestors are for- 
gotten I am got upon the turf I give orders 
about game dispark Houghton have plans of famung 
vend colts fillies bullocks and sheep and have 
not yet confounded terms nor ordered pointers to 
be turned to grass I read the part of the news- 
papers I used to skip and peruse the hst of sweep- 
stakes not the articles of mteUigence, nor the 
relations of the shows at Portsmouth for the Kmg, 
or at Oxford for the Viceroy North I must leave 
Europe and its Kings and Queens to you we do not 
talk to such folks at the Inns of Court I sold Stoic 
for five hundred gumeas I shall never get five 
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pence by the monaxchs of the empire and therefore 
we jockeys of the Temple and we lawyers of 
Newmarket hold them to be very msigmficant 
mdividuals Perhaps after all Walpole derived 
some pleasure from his misery 

Walpole journeyed to Houghton and was much 
distressed by the state of the family seat I found 
a scene infinitely more mortifjung than I expected 
though I certainly did not go with a prospect of 
findmg a land flowmg with milk and honey he con- 
fided, m August to the Hon Henry Se5unour Conway 
Except the pictures which are m the finest 
preservation and the woods which are become 
forests aU the rest is ruin desolation confusion 
disorder debts mortgages sales pillage viUamy 
waste foUy and madness I do not believe that 
five thousand pounds would put the house and build- 
ings into good repair The nettles and brambles 
m the park are up to your shoulders horses have 
been turned mto the garden and banditti lodged 
in every cottage The perpetmty of livmgs that 
come up to the park pales have been sold — and 
every farm let for half its value In short you 
'know how much family pnde I have and conse- 
quently may judge how much I have been mortified i 
Nor do I tell you half or near the worst circumstances 
I have just stopped the torrent — and that is all 
I am very uncertain whether I must not fling up the 
trust , and some of the difficulties m my way seem 
msurmountable and too dangerous not to alarm 
even my zeal smce I must not rum myself and hurt 
those for whom I feel too only to restore a family 
that will end with myself and to retrieve an estate 
from which I am not likely ever to receive the least 
advantage 
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He was as he said pathetically forced to act 
as if my ixrnid was not only perfectly at ease, 
but as if I who never understood one useful tlimg 
m my days was master of every country busmess 
and qualified to be a surveyor-general Though 
you would have pitied my sensations you would have 
smiled Madam I am sure at my occupations which 
lasted without interruption from nme every monung 
till twelve at night except that a few times I stole 
from the steward and lawyer I earned with me to 
peep at a room full of pamters who you and Lord 
Ossory wiU like to hear are makmg drawings from 
the whole collection which Boydell is gomg to 
engrave Well this mommg was spent m visiting 
the kennels m giving away pomters greyhounds 
and foreign beasts m wntmg down genealogies of 
horses — with all my heraldry I never thought to be 
the Anstis of Newmarket m selling buUocks sheep 
Shetland horses and all kind of stock m hearmg 
petitions and remonstrances of old servants whom 
I pitied though three were drunk by the time I had 
breakfasted m hstenmg to advice on raising leases 
in ordermg repairs sendmg two teams to Lynn for 
titles m hmitmg expense of coals candles soap 
brushes etc and m forty other such details 

At the beginnmg of the next year 1774 the 
physicians began to hold out hopes of Lord Orford s 
early recovery Walpole could see no change of 
it he told the Countess of Upper Ossory that his 
nephew persists m only whispermg is impatient 
of all contradiction can only with difficulty be kept 
from wme and thinks of nothmg but his dogs and 
horses which the physicians are afraid of tellmg 
him have gone My anxiety, mstead of bemg 
lessened, is doubled ' he continues I dare not 
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contradict the faculty who I fear have been rash 
I dread a relapse I dread still more the consequences 
of a sudden release The physicians have said he 
IS so well that all his acquaintance are pourmg m 
upon hnn and yet I am told I must keep him quiet 
and admit nobody My whole time is employed 
m sen ding messages to his house while everyone 
gives me different advice and expects I should 
attend to every contrariety 

Lord Orford was not a popular person The 
fourteenth of this month is fixed for Lord Orford s 
perfect restoration to his senses George Selw3m 
wrote in February to Lord Carlisle They cannot 
detam him any longer i He talks of gomg abroad 
which I am glad to hear because some mischief 
he wiU do I make no doubt and I had rather it was 
done abroad than at home He has thanked Horry 
Walpole for the care which he has taken of his affairs 
but approves of nothmg which he has done I thmk 
Horry s situation is not to be envied He particularly 
finds fault with the sale of the horses Lord Orford 
was anjihmg but grateful to Walpole and spoke to 
him in such a way as to make his uncle declare that 
it excused further attendance on his part and must 
dispense with his takmg charge again, should there 
be a relapse So upset was he that he burst out into 
philosophy ‘ One must do what is right without 
reward he said 'nor am I of an age to take 
disappomtments to heart To do right, and 1 ^ 
at peace is enough nay is not doing nght bemg 
at peace ? Kmgs may die and men may be mad 
can one save them or cure them ? Shall one not 
enjoy ones own little lot because mevitable events 
come to pass ^ ’ 

The next fifteen years from 1774 to 1789 were 
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uneventful He followed the daily round he had 
prescribed for himself He was nearly sixty at the 
beginning of this period and such energy as he had 
was waning However, happily he contmued his 
correspondence with unabated vigour By age and 
situation at this time of the year I live with nothing 
but old women he wrote from Strawberry HiU 
in September 1774 They do very well for me 
who have httle choice left and who prefer common 
nonsence to wise nonsence — ^the only difference I 
know between old women and old men I am out 
of all politics, and never think of elections which 
I think I should hate even if I loved pohtics ]ust 
as if I loved tapestries I do not think I could talk 
over the manufacture of worsteds Books I have 
almost done with at least read only such as 
nobody else would read In short my way of life 
IS too insipid to entertam anybody but myself and 
though I am always employed I must own I thmk 
I have given up eveiythmg in the world only to be 
busy about the most arrant trifles This is about 
as good a description of his hfe at this time as 
anjdhmg could be 

Walpole had m 1773 written a httle fairy 
comedy. Nature mil Fr&oail, which five years 
later was played with considerable success at the 
Ha37market Theatre but he was more mterested 
m his press at Strawberry Hill than m his 
pen 

'Do you know it would be a chanty to send me 
something to prmt, or to tdl me what I shall pnnt ? ' 
he wrote to the Rev WiUiam Mason m July, 1774 
My press is at a dead stand and I would fam employ 
it while I may, without permission of a hcencer for 
though it has always been as harmless as if it was 
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under the cannon of Sion Hill, it would be voca^ no 
more if it might only utter Dutch Bibles or editions 
m umm Delphtm I know you have twenty things 
m your portefemlle I will prmt as few copies as 
you please I have no ambition of servmg or amusmg 
the pubhc and thmk of nothmg but divertmg myself 
and the few I love What signifies taking the trouble 
to be put I dont know how soon, mto an Index 
Ex^urgatortus I To-day is ours let us enjoy it 
Excuse me but I cannot take your advice nor 
mtend to pnnt any more for the pubhc "When I 
offer you my press it is most selfishly and to possess 
your wntmgs for I would only pnnt a few copies 
for your fnends and mme My last volume of the 
Anecdotes of Pmnting has long been finished and as 
a debt shill some time or other be pubhshed but 
there I take leave of Messieurs the readers 

Mason and Walpole had been brought m touch 
through the formers biography of Thomas Gray 
and the correspondence that then started was con- 
tmued for many years It was subsequently col- 
lected and published by Mitford m 1851 Unfortu- 
nately as so often happened m the case of Walpole 
and his fnends there came a breach Both men 
were 'Whigs but Walpole thought that the other 
was gomg too far when he took an active part m 
the agitation which began m 1780 with the Yorkshire 
petition for retrenchment and reform Walpole s 
remonstrances bouig without effect the fnend- 
ship rapidly cooled So mtimate, however were 
they at one time that Walpole m 1783 made to 
the clergyman his simple confession of religious 
faith 

‘ When I am m so grave a stram, I will pass to 
the latter part of your letter before I reply to other 
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passages in the former part You amaze me by 
even supposmg that the epitaph I sent you could 
allude to the immortahty of the soul Beheve me 
I think it is as senous a subject as you do nor I 
am sure, did you ever hear me treat it lightly 
The three last hues which justly offended you, if 
you so mterpreted them, were mtended to laugh at 
the absurd idea of the beatified sittmg on golden 
thrones and chantmg eternal allelujahs to golden 
harps When men ascribe their own puerile con 
ceptions to the Almighty Author of all thmgs what 
do they but prove that their visions are of human 
invention ^ ^^at can be more ndiculous than to 
suppose that Omiupotent Goodness and Wisdom 
created and will select the most virtuous of 
its creatures to sing His praises to all eternity ? — 
it IS an idea that I should thmk could never have 
entered but mto the head of a kmg who might dehght 
to have his courtiers smg Birthday Odes for 
ever 

"Pray be assured that I never trifle on so solemn 
and dear an mterest as the immortality of the soul 
though I do not subscribe to every childish and 
fantastic employment that siUy people have chalked 
out for it There is no word in any language expres- 
sive enough for the adoration and gratitude we owe 
to the Author of all good * An eternity of praises 
and thanks is due to Him but are we to mfer that 
that IS the sole tnbute m which He will dehght and 
the sole occupation He destines for bemgs on whom 
He has bestowed thought and reason ? The epitaph 
did not deserve half a Ime to be said on it but your 
cnticism mdeed, your misconception of it, will excuse 
my sajnng so much m my own justification It is 
no irrehgion to smile at a chonster s notions of Para- 
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dise Perhaps I on my side, may have misunder- 
stood you too — ^forgive me if I have but you do 
not seem so senous on the tragedy you have been 
■WTitmg as I wish you were I shill be glad if you 
were m earnest 

Walpole went to France m August 1775 and his 
first visitor was almost as a matter of course 
Madame du Defiand ‘ I have found my dear old 
woman so well and lookmg so much better ' he 
told the Countess of Ailesbury Madame du Deffand 
came to see me the instant I arrived and sat by me 
whilst I stripped and dressed myself for as she 
said smce she cannot see there was no harm in my 
bemg stark She was charmed with my arrival 
that she did not think of it a moment I sat with 
her till half an hour after two m the mommg and 
had a letter from her before my eyes were open again 
In short her soul is immortal and forces her body 
to bear it company 

He was warmly received The Marechales of 
Luxembourg and Mirepoix came to Pans to see him 
and he was embraced by the Duchesse de la Valhere 
— I am smeared with red like my own crest the 
Saracen and m short have been so kissed on both 
cheeks that had they become as large as Madame 
de Vim’s they would have lost leather He did 
not go to the mamage ceremony of Madame Clotilde 
or even to the banquet I husband my pleasures 
and my person and do not expose my wrinkles au 
grand pur He did however hmp to the bal pari 
and was placed on the hanc des ambassadeurs ]ust 
behmd the royal family He lost his heart to the 
Queen What I have to say I can teU your Lady 
ship m a word for it was impossible to see anythmg 
but the Queen ' he wrote to the Countess of Upper 
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Ossory “Hebes and Floras and Helens and Graces 
are street-walkers to ber She is a statue of beauty 
when standing or sitting grace itself when she 
moves She was dressed m silver scattered over 
with launer-roses few diamonds and feathers much 
lower than the Monument They say she does not 
dance m time, but then it is wrong to dance m 
tune 

Walpole who was m the midst of things pokes 
fun at himself Avez-vous lu les deux Eloges ^ 
he asked the Gountess of Upper Ossory “Ah > mon 
Dieu, le petit Cosse est mort c est une desolation > 
Monsieur de Clermont qm vient de perdre sa femme I 
— eh bien Madame • et Monsieur Chamboneau qm 
doit reprender la sienne — ^mais c est afireux Apro- 
pos on dit qu’on vient de nommer deux dames k 
Madame Ehzabeth > si je le sQais > bon ne voil^-t-il 
pas que je viens de me faire ecrire chez Madame de 
RoncheroUes ! soupez vous par hasard chez Madame 
de la Reinifere ? 

“This is the qmntessence Madam, of the present 
state of Pans Sept gth 1775, a quarter before twelve 
m the forenoon and if you receive my letter withm 
a week, you may boast of havmg the freshest and 
most fasiaonable mtelhgence of what was said last 
mght at half an hour after eight m one of the first 
houses m this capital not that your Ladyship has 
much claim on my punctuality I have been here 
three weeks this blessed day and you have taken 
no more notice of me than if I was m Siberia, and 
were gone out of fashion instead of m Remember 
I am out of your jurisdiction Madam and that mon 
cceuf IS assmled hke Ctthero assugie the subject of 
the present Opera Lord ! how I could brag if I 
would Madame de B told me last mght that I 
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had made the conquete of her daughter-m-law la 
Comtesse Emile I am gomg to dnnk tea with her 
under a hosquet de plumes this evemng in the mother s 
Enghsh garden at Auteuil and I am to sup at St 
Ouen with Madame Necker who is reckoned to have 
condescended more towards me than to any hel espnt 
or philosophe since the days of David Hume It is 
true I have hurt myself by speaking a little irrever- 
ently of Monsieur Ihomas and by laughmg when 
she told me that Nossuet and the writers under Louis 
Quatorze had only opened the channels of eloquence 
which the authors of the present age have made into 
a perfect bason — ^but I am always kickmg down the 
pail of my fortune by some indiscretion or other • 
Well I they are a charmmg people and I carmot 
think of leaving them yet In England I fancied 
I was withm a furlong of threescore but it is so 
English to grow old i The French are Strudbrugs 
improved After nmety they have no more caducity 
or distempers but set out on a new career Ma.damf> 
du Defiand and I set out last Sunday at seven in the 
evemng to go fifteen miles to a ball and came back 
after supper and another night because it was but 
one m the mornmg when she brought me home, she 
ordered the coachman to make the tour of the Quais 
and drive gently because it was so early A little 
later Madame du Defl^and was lE — ^Walpole suggests 
a surfeit of strawberries and cream after supper 
and he remamed until she had recovered, amvmg 
m England m the middle of October and very happy 
he was on the whole, as he said to have returned 
to my own Lares et Penates— to my dogs and 
cats ' 

Five years later Madame du Deffand died, where^ 
upon he wrote to the Countess of Upper Ossory on 
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November ist {1780) Without entenng on too 
melancholy a detail recollect. Madam that I have 
outhved most of those to whom I was habituated. 
Lady Hervey Lady Suffolk Lady Blandford — ^my 
dear old fnend I should probably never have seen 
agam — ^yet that is a deeper loss mdeed > She has 
left me all her MSS — a compact between us — ^m one 
word I had, at her earnest requests consented to 
accept them on condition she should leave me nothmg 
else She had indeed intended to leave me her 
httle all, but I declared I would never set foot m 
Pans agam (this was ten years ago) if she did not 
engage to retract that destmation To satisfy her 
I at last agreed to accept her papers and one thm 
gold box with the portrait of her dog I have written 
to beg her dog itself which is so cross that I am 
sure nobody else would treat it well and I have 
ordered her own servant who read aU letters to her 
to pick out aH the letters of living persons and restore 
them to the several writers without my seemg them ' 
Tonton reached Strawberry Hill safely I told you 
m my last that Tonton was arrived he wrote to 
Henry Seymour Conway I brought him this mom- 
mg to take possession of his new villa but his maugur- 
ation has not been at all pacific As he has already 
found out that he may be as despotic as at Samt 
Joseph s he began by exilmg my beautiM httle cat 
upon which however, we shall not quite agree He 
then flew at one of my dogs, who returned it by 
biting his foot till it bled but was severely beaten 
for it I immediately rung for Margaret to dress 
his foot but in the midst of my tabulation could 
not keep my countenance for she cned Poor httle 
thmg, he does not understand my language •' I 
hope she will not recollect, too, that he is a Papist 
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Two days later m reply to a letter from Conway 
he added You have mistaken Tonton s sex 
who IS a cavalier and a little of the mousqueiatre 
still but if I do not correct his vivacities, at least 
I shall not encourage them like my dear old 
fnend 
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AN INDIAN SUMMER 

S OMETIME m the winter of 1787 1788 Walpole 
met the two Misses Berry at the house of Lady 
Hemes wife of the banker of St James s 
Street As from this time until his death some mne 
years later they played a great part m his hfe some- 
thmg more than a cursory mention of them is essen- 
tial 

Mary Berry was bom m 1763 and her sister 
Agnes m the followmg year Their grand unde was 
a Scotsman named Ferguson who came to London 
m 1709 and amassed a fortune computed at ^300 000 
He purchased an estate at Raith m Fifeshire but 
remamed faithful to his busmess and in fact died 
m the dwelling-house over his of&ces m Broad Street 
He mamed Miss Townshend sister of Joseph Town- 
shend Member of Parhament for Westbury, m the 
county of Wiltshire but havmg no issue his natural 
heirs were the sons of his sister who had mamed one 
Berry Of this union there were two sons, Robert 
and Wilham In 1762 Robert married Ehzabeth 
daughter of John Seton of the ancient Scottish family 
of Seton of Arbroath There were two girls of the 
marriage, but the wife died m 1767 m giving birth 
to a third child, which did not survive her Ferguson 
was anxious to have a male heir I have been 
told that his uncle was very importunate with my 
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father to marry agam directly ' Mary Berry has 
recorded If so I am sure my father must have 
finally destroyed his prospects from him, by the 
manner m which he would have received such a pro- 
posal immediately after the untimely death of a 
beloved wife of three-and twenty after four years 
marriage Robert who his daughter says, was of 
an easy mef&cient character did not :tod favour 
m his uncles eyes Busmess mterested him not at 
all it did however mterest his brother, WiUiam 
and Ferguson in 1769 mformed Robert that while 
he contmued to make him an allowance of £500 a 
year he mtended to make William Berry his heir 
When Ferguson died m 1781 at the fine old age of 
nmety-three he left the bulk of his fortune to Wilham 
but bequeathed to Robert a capital of £ 10 , 000 , the 
mcome from which was mcreased by Wilham who 
settled on his brother an annuity of £ 1,000 a year 
Robert with his fifteen hundred or so of mcome took 
his daughters abroad and with them visited Holland 
Switzerland Italy, and France 

At Florence was our first stop and here for the 
first time I began to feel my situation, and how 
entirely dependent I was on my own resources for 
my conduct, respectabihty, and success, Mary Berry 
wrote m her Notes of Early Life ‘ My father with 
the odd inherent easmess of his character had smce 
my mothers death entirely abandoned the world 
and all his early acquaintance m it entirely forgettmg 
that on him now depended the success and the hap- 
piness of his two motherless daughters I soon found 
that I had to lead those who ought to have led me 
that I must be a protecting mother mstead of a gay 
compamon to my sister and to my father a guide 
and momtor mstead of fimdmg m him a tutor and 
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protector Strongly impressed as I was that honour, 
truth and virtue were the only roads to happiness 
and that the love and consideration of my fellow- 
creatures, and the society m which I was to live 
depended entirely upon my own conduct and exer- 
tions, the whole powers of my mind were devoted to 
domg always what I thought nght and knew would 
be safe without a consideration of what I knew 
would be agreeable while I had at the same time the 
most hvely sense of eveiythmg that was bnlhant and 
distmguished and the greatest desire to dis- 
tmguish m3reelf Add to this the most painfully 
quick fedmgs, and a necessity for the support of 
some kmd sympathismg mmd and it is easy to 
imagine how littie I could profit by all the advantages 
nature had given me but how little I could have 
enjoyed of the thoughtless gaiety and lighthearted- 
ness of youth 

The story of the beginnmg of the famous intimacy 
has been recorded m a letter dated October iith 
1788 to the Countess of Upper Ossory If I have 
picked up no recent anecdotes on our Common I 
have made a much more to me preaous acquisition 
It is the acquaintance of two young ladies of the 
name of Berry whom I first saw last winter and 
who accidentally took a house here with their father 
for the season Their story is smgular enough to 
entertam you The grandfather a Scot had a large 
estate m his own country £5 000 a year it is said 
and a arcumstance I shall tell you makes it prob- 
able The eldest son married for love a woman 
with no fortune The old man was enraged and 
would not see him The wife died and left these 
two young ladies Their grandfather wished for an 
heir-male, and pressed the widower to re marry 
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but could not prevail the son declaring that he would 
consecrate to his daughters and their education 
The old man did not break with him agam but much 
worse totally disinherited him and left all to his 
second son who very handsomely gave up £800 a 
year to his elder brother Mr Berry has smce earned 
his daughters for two or three years to France and 
Italy and they are returned the best-informed and 
the most perfect creatures I ever saw at their age 
They are exceedmgly sensible entirely natural and 
unaffected frank and being qualified to talk on any 
subject nothmg is so easy and agreeable as their 
conversation nor more apposite than their answers 
and observations The^eldest I discovered by chance 
imderstands Latin and is a perfect Frenchwoman in 
her language The younger draws charmmgly, and 
has copied admirably Lady Di s gipsies which I lent 
though for the first time of her attemptmg colours 
They are of pleasmg figures Mary the eldest sweet 
with fine dark eyes that are very hvely when she 
speaks with a symmetry of face that is the more 
mterestmg from bemg pale Agnes the younger 
has an agreeable sensible countenance hardly to be 
called handsome but almost She is no less animated 
than Mary, but seems out of deference to her sister 
to speak seldomer for they dote on each other, and 
Mary is always praismg her sisters talents I must 
even tell you they dress withm the bounds of fashion, 
though fashionably but without the excrescences 
and balconies with which modem hoydens overwhelm 
and barricade their persons In short good sense 
information simphcity and ease charactense the 
Berrys and this is not particularly mme, who am 
apt to be prejudiced but the umversal voice of all 
who know them The first night I met them I would 
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not be acquainted with them having heard so much 
m their praise that I concluded they would be all 
pretension The second time"m a very small com- 
pany I sat next to Mary and found her an angel both 
inside and out Now I do not know which I hke 
best except Mary s face which is formed for a senti- 
mental novel but is ten tunes fitter for a fifty times 
better thmg genteel comedy This delightful family 
comes to me almost every Sunday as our region is 
too p'Qclamatory to play at cards on the seventh 
day I do not care a straw for cards but I do~disap- 
prove of this partiality to the youngest child of the 
week , while the other six poor days are treated 
as if they had no souls to save I forgot to tell you 
that Mr Berry is a httle merry man with a round 
face and you would not suspect of so much feehng 
and attachment ’ 

Walpole was then m his seventy-second year 
and the girls were twenty five and twenty four respec- 
tively He revelled m their company He cided 
them his 'twin wives and "my beloved spouses 
When he was away from them he referred to his 
disconsolate widowhood and he subscnbed him- 
self m his letters ‘Horace Fondlewives Mary was 
Suavissima Mana ’ Agnes ‘my sweet lamb ’ He 
wrote humorously on June 33rd 1789 to his dear 
both "I passed so many evemngs of the last fort- 
mght with you that I almost preferred it to our two 
honeymoons and consequently am the more sensible 
to the deprivation and how dismal was Sunday 
evenmg compared to those of last autumn If you 
both fdt as I do we might surpass any event in the 
annals of Dunmow Oh! what a prodigy it would 
be if a husband and two wives should present them- 
sdves and demand the flitch of bacon on swearing 
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that not one of the three in a year and a day wished 
to be unmarried For my part I know that my 
affection has done nothmg but mcrease though 
were there but one of you I should be ashamed of 
bemg so strongly attached at my age bemg m love 
with both I glory m my passion, and thmk it a proof 
of my sense Why should not two affirmatives make 
a negative as well as the reverse ? and then a double 
love will be wisdom — ^for what is wisdom m reality 
but a negative ? It exists but by correcting folly , 
and when it has peevishly prevailed on us to abstam 
from somethmg we have a mmd to it gives itself 
airs and m action pretends to be a personage a 
nonentity set up for a figure of importance * It is 
the case of most of those phantoms called virtues 
which, by smothermg vices claim a reward as thief- 
takers Do you know I have partiality for drunken- 
ness, though I never practised it it is a reahty 
but what IS sobriety only the absence of drunken- 
ness However mes cheres femmes I make a differ- 
ence between men and woman and do not extend my 
doctnne to your sex Eveiythmg is excusable m 
us but nothmg in you And pray remember that I 
will not lose my flitch of bacon — ^though 

Mary Berry was unquestionably his favourite but 
he was careful never to shght Agnes But now I 
must talk of family affairs he wrote to ■ ^hftTn on 
June 30th 1789 I am dehghted that my next 
letter is to come from wife the second I love her 
as much as you and I am sure you hke that I should 
I should not love either so much if your affection 
for each other were not so mutual I observe and 
watch all your ways and doings, and the more I 
observe you the more virtues I discover m both — 
nay, depend upon it, if I discover a fault you shall 
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hear of it You came too perfect into my hands 
to let you be spoilt by mdulgence All the world 
admires you yet you have contracted no vamty 
advertised no pretensions are simple and good as 
nature made you m spite of all your improvements — 
mmd you and yours are always from lips and pen of 
what grammanans call the common, of two and sigmfy 
hoth — so I shall repeat that memorandum no 
more ’ 

For the girls he wrote at their request his Remims- 
cences of the Courts of George I and George II and to 
to them he dedicated m 1789 his Catalogue of Straw- 
berry Hill When they were away he wrote to 
them constantly letters such tis only he could write 
I have received at once most kmd letters from 
you both too kmd for you both talk of gratitude 
he protested Mercy on me i Which is the obhged 
and which is the gamer ? Two charmmg beings 
whom everybody likes and approves and yet can be 
pleased with the company and conversation and old 
stones of a Methusala ? Or I who at the end of 
my days have fallen into more agreeable society than 
ever I knew at any penod of my life ? In his 
relation with the Misses Berry Horace Walpole is 
seen at his best Wntmg to them his mask of 
C5micism dropped oE it was a charmmg old man 
domg his best to entertam two young women who 
might have been his daughters It is one of the most 
charmmg incidents of his otherwise somewhat sterile 
careCT 

'Die cached of Walpole franked them mto the best 
and most mterestmg society of the day He intro- 
duced them to the Conways, and especially to Anne 
Seymour Conway, better remembered imder her 
mamed name of Darner who presently became Mary 
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Berrys most mtunate fnend and the confidante of 
her pathetic love-afiair 

The Berry family went to Italy m the autumn of 
1790 and remamed abroad imtil September of the 
followmg year They had written to Walpole say- 
ing that they were retummg by way of Paris, who 
hastened to beg them not to do so I am vam of 
my attachment to two such understandmgs and 
hearts the cruel mjustice of fortune makes me 
proud of trymg to smooth one of her least rugged 
frowns but even this theme I must drop, as you 
have raised a still more cruel fear he wrote on 
September i8th sendmg the letter so that it should 
reach them at Basle «You talk uncertainly of your 
route thro France or its borders and you bid 
me not be alarmed • Oh i can you conjure down 
that apprehension f I have scarce a gram of belief 
m German armies marchmg agamst the French 
yet what can I advise who know nothmg but from 
the loosest reports ^ Oh < I shall abhor myself — 
yes abhor myself • if I have drawn you from the 
security of Florence to the smallest nsk or even 
mconvemence My dearest friends, return thither 
stay there stop m Switzerland do anythmg but 
hazard yourselves I beseech you I implore you 
do not venture thro France for tho you may come 
from Italy you have no connection of any sort on 
the whole Continent you may meet with incivilities 
and trouble which even pretty women, that are no 
pohticians may be exposed to in a country so un- 
settled as France is at present If there is truth in 
my soul it IS that I would give up all my hopes of 
seemg you again rather than have you venture on 
the least danger of any sort When a storm could 
terrify me out of my sense last year, do you rbmV 
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dearest souls, that I can have peace till I am sure 
of your safety ? and to nsk it for me * Oh i hor- 
rible • I cannot bear the idea i 

Walpole was mdeed terribly worned about this 
route ' I saw that he was all impatience and burst- 
mg with something he wanted to say to me, Mrs 
Darner wrote from Strawberry Hill to the Berrys 
‘ She had scarcely shut the door when his face changed 
and with an expression of much concern he told me 
that you were to come through France On my try- 
mg to comfort him and sa3ang what I really now 
in a great measure think, he quite hurt me by sud- 
denly checkmg himself and saymg ‘that one had 
better keep one s ideas and anxieties to oneself or 
[words] to that effect I am sure if partaking them 
gives a nght I have as good a nght as himself This 
you will guess did not last but I see that reason 
will not do it IS the very thing he cannot bear and 
were I to persist he would only bottle up all anxieties 
and grievances and render their qualities ten times 
more permcious by confinement I mean there- 
fore for these six weeks to come to mdulge him 
m his own way keepmg, however, as much as 
possible, alarms from him and givmg where I can 
the most probable turn to reports to qmet his 
mmd 

“He then talked of you m the most touchmg man- 
ner fetched your last letter and told me with much 
regret, what he had said to you seemed both hurt 
and charmed at you havmg a society you prefer, and 
a country you like and returmng for lum alone He 
had not, I find, the most notion of your passmg the 
'cans and I wish you had not told him so soon of 
your tnfeniion which he has converted mto a c^- 
tatnty In short, an idea must never be started with 
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him about certain persons for wild fire is not quicker 
nor more ungovernable 

The Berrys arrived at their house m North Audley 
Street on November nth 1791 and of course saw 
Walpole at once He was very happy when they 
accepted the loan of the house and gardens, Little 
Strawberry HiU which had been the residence of 
Kitty Chve, from the time of her retirement from 
the stage m 1769 imtil her death sixteen years later 
Thereupon soon people cast aspersions m the news- 
papers upon the characters of the young women 
whereupon Mary told Walpole that they could not 
go to the house I thought my age would allow 
me to have a fnendshif) that consisted m nothing but 
distmgmshmg merit — ^you allow the vilest of all 
tribunals the newspapers, to decide how short a 
way friendship may go I he wrote pathetically 
Where is your good sense in this conduct ? and 
will you punish me because what you nor mortal 
bang can prevent, a low anonymous scribbler pertly 
takes a hberty with your name ? I cannot help 
repeatmg that you have hurt me • To this Mary 
Berry replied If our seekmg your society is sup- 
posed by those ignorant of its value to be with some 
view beyond its enjoyment and our situation repre- 
sented as one which will aid the behef of this to a 
mean and mterested world I shall thmk we shall 
have perpetual reason to regret the only circumstance 
in our hves that could be called fortunate Excuse 
the manner in which I write, and m which I feel 
My sentiments on newspaper notice have long been 
known to you with regaxd to all who have not so 
honourably distmguished themselves as to feel above 
such feeble but venomed shafts However in December 
the family established itself at Little Strawberry Hill 
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Here may be mentioned that on the occasion of 
the sisters first visit to Strawberry Hill, Walpole 
addressed them in these playful stanzas 

To Mary s Ixps has anaent Rome 
Her purest language taught 
And from the modern aty home 
Agnes its penal brought 

Rome s anaent Horace sweetly chants 
Such maids with l3mc fire 
Albion s old Horace smgs nor paints 
He only can admire 

Still would his Press tl^pir fame record 
So amiable the pair is i 
But ah I how vain to think hts word 
Can add a straw to Berry s 

To which Mary Berry rephed 

Had Rone s famed Horace thus addrest 
His Lydia or his Lyce 
He d ne er complained to him their breast 
Was often cold and icy 

But had he sor^ht their joy t eicplam, 

Or praise thar gen rous bard 
Perhaps like me they d tried m vam 
And felt the task too hard 

Sir Edward Walpole the second son of the Pnme 
Mmister had died on January 12th 1784 He died 
his younger brother mentions 'with the same con- 
stant tranquiUity which he had preserved through his 
whole illness His almost unvaried health from soon 
aftar thirty to seventy-seven, his ample fortune and 
unambitious temper, make his hfe and death rather 
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to be envied than lamented His boundless benevo- 
lence and chanty had left him but very moderate 
wealth Sir Edward had one son, Edward a colonel 
in the Army who died young and three daughters 
Laura married Fredenck Keppel Bishop of Exeter 
Manamarned firstly James second Earl of Waldegrave 
and secondly Wilham Henry Duke of Gloucester 
and Charlotte mamed Lionel ToUemache Earl of 
Dysart Upon this event Walpole wrote to Mason 
' I do lose fourteen hundred a year by his death but 
had I reason to expect to keep it so long ^ I had 
twice been offered the reversion for my own life 
and positively refused to accept it because I would 
receive no obhgation that might entangle my honour 
and my gratitude and set them at variance I never 
did ask or receive a personal favour from my most 
mtimate friends when in power though they were 
too upright to have laid me imder the same^f&cul- 
ties and have always acted an honest umform part 
but though I love expense I was content with a for- 
time far above any merit I can pretend to and knew 
I should be content were it much lessened As it 
would be contemptible to regret the dimmution at 
sixty-six there is no merit m bemg quite easy under 
the loss But you do me honour I do not deserve 
in comphmentmg me on not lovmg money I have 
always loved what money would purchase which is 
much the same thmg and the whole of my philo- 
sophy consists m reconahng myself to buymg fewer 
baubles for a year or two that I may hve and when 
the old child s baby-house is quite fifil of pla3rthmgs 
The death of his elder brother made him heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earldom of Orford 

George Walpole third Earl of Orford died on 
December 5th 1791, and his uncle Horace Walpole 
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succeeded to the title — ^but not with a particularly 
good grace He was then m his seventy-fifth year 
and far from desirous of makmg any change m his 
mode of hvmg It was indeed some time before he 
could brmg himself to sign Orford or could bear 
to be addressed "Your Lordship He put his regret 
in verse 


Epttaphiitn vim Auctons 
An. estate and an earldom at seventy four! 

Had I sought them or wished them t add one fear more 
That of making a Countess when almost four score 
But Fortune who scatters her gifts out of season 
Though unkmd to my limbs has left me my reason 
And whether she lowers or hfts #ne 1 11 try 
In the plam simple style I have hved m to die 
For ambition too humble for meanness too high 

The succession brought him a further 800 of 
mcome but owmg to the mcreased expenses, it is 
doubtful if Walpole was a penny the better off The 
only possible advantage he could denve was that he 
coifid make his wife a Countess and also could charge 
the estate with a jomture of £2000 a year But 
even this was more or less filusionary for he was 
already in a financial position sound enough to make 
handsome provision for a wife 

There was talk at this tune of Walpole wishing to 
marry Mary Berry but it is practically certain that 
he never proposed to her The supposed wish pre- 
sently came to the ladys ears and she wrote about 
it m a very sensible stram 

‘Although Mary Berry wrote to a friend m August 
1793 I have no doubt that Lord Orford said 
to Lady D every word that she repeated to your 
brother— for last wmter, at the time the C 's talked 
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about the matter, he went about saymg all this and 
more to frighten everybody that would hear him — 
but I always thought it rather to fnghten and punish 
them than seriously wishmg it himself And why 
should he ? — ^when without the ndicule or the trouble 
of mamage he enjoys almost as much of my society 
and every comfort from it that he could in the nearest 
connection As the wilhng oflermg of a grateful and 
affectionate heart the time and attention I bestow 
upon him have hitherto given me pleasure Were 
they to become a duty to which the world would 
attnbute mterested motives they would become 
irksome If the world its meanness its total indiffer- 
ence to ever5rthmg b^ mterest m some shape or 
other, be assured you cannot think so badly nor so 
as I do They best beheve it who have felt 
it most ! ” 
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HORACE WALPOLE FOURTH EARL OF 
ORFORD 

T he years passed uneventfully for Walpole 
who was always a httle tetchy if the Berrys 
were away from him and always on the look- 
out for some (fancied) shght or neglect In 1795 an 
event happened which had it come to his ears might 
have mdeed almost certainly would have, caused a 
breadi Walpole bemg jealous of the affections of the 
young woman In that year Mary fell m love with 
General Charles O Hara an illegitimate son of James 
O'Hara second Baron T3o:awley O’Hara who was 
bom about 1740 and therefore more than a score 
of years older than the lady had early entered the 
army and became an ofBicer m the Coldstream Guards 
which regiment his father commanded He was 
aide de-camp m Germany after the battle of Mmden 
(1759) to Lord Granby and went to Portugal as 
Quartermaster-General of the troops under Lord 
T^rawley m the campaign of 1762 He served m 
the American War as Bngadier General was with 
Comwalhs at Yorktown and kept prisoner until 
1782 when he was exchanged By this time he had 
beai promoted Major-General and given the Colonelcy 
of the 22nd Foot 

In Italy m the spnng of 1783 he met the Berrys, 
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and as a friend of the Conways and of Horace 
Walpole was heartily welcomed by them He was 
stationed at Gibraltar from 1787 to 1790 General 
Sir Robert Boyd is made Governor of Gibraltar, 
Walpole wrote m October I 79 ®> Mary Berry 
' and somebody I know not whom is appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor m the place of your friend 
O Hara — I know not how or why but shall be sorry 
if he IS mortified and you consequently In another 
letter February 29th, 1791 Walpole mentions him 
0 Hara is come to town and you will love him 
better than ever he persuaded the captain of the 
ship whom you will love for bemg persuaded to 
stop at Lisbon that he might see Mrs Darner O Hara 
has been shockmgly treated [m not havmg been made 
Lieutenant-Governor of Gibralter] Three weeks 
later Walpole saw O Hara, and teUs Mary Berry of 
the meetmg I have seen O'Hara with his face as 
ruddy and black and his teeth as white as ever and 
as fond of you two and as grieved as any- 
body — ^but I He has got a better regiment ’ The 
better regiment was the 74th Highlanders, which, 
bemg on the Indian establishment, was a more lucra- 
tive post O Hara became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Gibraltar m 1792 and m September of the following 
year havmg been promoted Lieutenant-General, went 
as Governor to Toulon If it can be preserved ' 
Walpole to Mary Berry he will keep it Toulon 
had surrendered to the English at the end of August, 
when Admiral Lord Hood took possession of it m the 
name of Lotus XVIII but, after the new Command- 
ant had taken up his duties, on November 23rd, it 
was attacked and recaptured by Napoleon O Hara 
was taken pnsoner and kept m the Luxembourg 
until August, 1795, when he was exchanged for General 
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Rochambeau Shortly after 0 Hara s return to Eng- 
land he went to Cheltenham where the Berrys were 
staymg "I am delighted that you have got O Hara, ' 
Walpole wrote to the elder sister September ist 
1795 “How he must feel his fehcity m bemg at 
hberty to rove about as much as he hkes Still, 

I shall not admire his volatihty if he qmts 
you 

As a matter of fact, when Walpole wrote the 
above letter Mary Berry and Charles 0 Hara were 
engaged but the engagement was kept a secret from 
everyone but Mrs Darner 

The situation however was very drEicult Mary 
Beny may have been impressionable , but certainly 
she was not responsive and Mrs Darner was at 
pams to warn her not unduly to conceal her feelmgs 
from her lover “Would I could know somethmg of 
you I — Taylor, on my Mother s saymg at dmner, 
that she wondered she had not heard from 0 H[ara] 
said that he had met him yesterday as he came from 
London where he had been ndmg to town, Mrs 
Darner wrote to Mary Berry October 3rd 1795 
‘ It IS more than probable that he had been with you 
and possible that all is yet where it was and that you 
had no opportumty for any explanation — but when 
you axe yourself m town, I thmk you will see him 
in some greater degree of hberty for I know how 
doubt and uncertainty m whatever but moderately 
mterests and affects your mmd and how glad you 
are at any risk to shake them off Tis, I thmk 
unfortunate that he is likely so soon as perhaps he 
may be, to be employed on service that will call from 
hence, a httle more time might allow sentiments 
that may be but half understood by him to acquire 
strength, tho he has long known you, and you say'*' 
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does really know your character, yet from circum- 
stances and the disposition of your affectionate heart 
towards him all takes now a very different cast 
between you yet his prejudices and 'crotchets’ tho 
losmg ground perhaps daily, may still form a barrier 
and prevent him commg to a determmation that would 
constitute aU his own future happmess m hfe If 
this is otherwise I need not say how much a speedy 
decision is desirable for I quite dread the mfluence 
of an anxiety I, God knows f feel jor you, and wtth 
you, on your mmd 

Behmd Mary Berry’s attitude was her fear of 
hurtmg Horace Walpole , but Mrs Darner, it is to 
be hoped was more correct when she said that Wal- 
pole, when the position was put to him frankly, would 
behave m the most correct manner 


The Hon Mrs Damer to Mary Berry 
Park Place October 6th 1795 

‘Your accoimt is so much what I eiqpected that 
you need not have thought how to give me a dear 
idea of all that has passed but tho it has not sur- 
pnsed it has much affected me Anxious Heaven 
knows, I stiU remam, yet I can scarcely entertam a 
doubt in what manner and with what determmation 
your next conversation must end He would not 
trust himself again or come to you to confirm scruples 
and combat a passion he sees you less than disap- 
prove For ihosQ scruples indeed and ideal ridicules 
I chiefly read doubts of the strength and constancy 
of your sentiments for him and fears of a woman, 
■^tho’ his reason and judgement as wdl as his heart, 
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whisper to him how very superior such a woman is 
to those with whom he has hitherto been connected 
in any way You know my confidence m Truth and 
Virtue on a near view they caimot be mistaken by 
a noble mmd and an affectionate heart Once united 
therefore your character must inspire him with per- 
fect security on all rational subjects and other subjects 
will find their excuse in a heart like yours Your 
kmd affection does not escape me, m your endeavour- 
ing and that at such a moment to mfluence 0 Hara 
m my favour alas ' But of that I shall say nothing 
nothing of myself I have I need not teli you, put 
thai self out of the question as it well ought to be 
where the future happmess of my other and far dearer 
self is at stake Indeed I have as yet been too much 
occupied with anxiety for you to have cast more than 
a few vague thoughts that way That your sister 
should suspect nothing seems to me marvellous for 
your Father I do not wonder Lord Or[ford] does 
not choose to see and none they say so bhnd But 
all this hhndness I thmk unpertment Esto — You 
must my only fnend think for yourself act for your- 
self and as others do (tho not indeed just as they do) 
seek your own comfort and happmess A long, long 
score IS owmg you of both Lord Or[ford] when he 
IS told this will take it with composure depend on 
it and I almost hope the whole of that will be less 
pamful than you imagme We sometimes make 
mountains to ourselves which on nearer view lose 
their tremendous appearance and we smile at our 
own fears He cannot after all but wish your good 
and advantage and cannot thmk them to be com- 
prised withm the narrow limits his age infirmities 
and rooted habits have prescribed to himself, or that 
for hs Ufe (at all ages an uncertain period) you should 
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devote the best years to come of yours, and throw 
by better hopes and better views if such should offer 
Ag[nes] you are weh aware would not refuse an 
engagement she liked for herself and therefore would 
not seriously object to your usmg the same liberty 
Indeed on a httle reflection — ^it may perhaps reqmre 
that with her — she is too noble and loves you too 
much not to wish you were it but a chance of happi- 
ness and I am well convinced that m the end she 
would on this occasion have a much better chance 
for her own For your Father I say nothmg its 
unnecessary He could but be gratified by such an 
umon Farewell, I expect O H[ara] here — ^see him 
commg with a confiderce which if he wants you will 
mspire to teU me all My arms will be open to re- 
ceive him and my heart not less open, tho his pre- 
judices agamst me really grieve me to the soul and 
cast a melancholy cloud over distant prospects (I 
speak not of the present) that would otherwise have 
much of sunshme as they present themselves now to 
my view 

Mary Berry who it must be remembered was at 
this time thirty-two years of age was old enough to 
conduct her love-affair m a sensible manner She 
was under some obligation to Walpole who had 
mdubitably been most kmd to her, her sister and her 
father but certamly had not placed her under such 
obhgations as to render it necessary from gratitude 
to wreck her life and abandon such happmess 
as (it appeared to her) was withm her grasp 
O Kara was on the eve of bemg recalled to Gibraltar 
but stiU m spite of the urgmgs of Mrs Darner and 
her own heart, she could not brmg herself to take 
the final step of announcmg her engagement to 
Walpole 
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The Hon Mrs Damer to Mary Berry 
‘ [Grosvenor Square] London October gth 1985 

' 0 H[ara] has this moment almost left me I 
have only taken just time to recover a little after one 
of hts interesting and tender interviews and am set 
down to give you an account of our conversation 
At first he said little and seemed rather to avoid 
the subject that evidently occupied his mind but 
between us there was too much sympathy for that 
disposition to last He then, mutahs mutandts, said 
what he had said to you what you had told me, and 
often in the same words He has or I am much 
mistaken determined upon a^character to which he 
will act up thro life little consonant with his own 
fedmgs and sentiments, and to this he is now sacn- 
ficmg all his own future comfort and happmess and 
is avoidmg if not the only Being certainly the Being 
most calculated to constitute both for I am per- 
suaded that he has a heart capable of knowmg and 
valumg you He talked much mdeed of this ridtcule 
but It sometimes seemed to me that it was not merely 
that but a combmation of ideas which tended it is 
true all the same way that led him on whither he did 
not seem clearly to know himself Many thmgs he 
said were full of contradictions but to the end, and 
where I ought to have begun he said that he thinks he 
will not see you is, I conclude afraid to trust himself 
His orders he tells me for gomg are hastened 
and that he sets out on Tuesday next I suppose m 
the evemng for he has faithfully promised to see me 
m the mommg on that day To morrow he goes I 
understand to the Pnnce, and is not to be m town 
tiE Monday mght My Mother, he says he must 
give up gomg to I wished to know if he would go 
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to you but he could not teU me for poor soul ’ I 
plainly saw he knew not hunself He said in the 
course of our conversation many and many so kmd 
thmgs that the reflection at this moment has filled 
my eyes full of tears I can scarcely see what I am 
writmg Strange it might sound to others but I 
should have pressed him with still great tenderness 
to my bosom had he been taking from me at this 
moment all that is most dear to me in life Yet as 
it is God knows I felt and I believe expressed enough 
They mterrupted me with my dmner which I 
could not touch and now I hear a bellman and will 
not write much for fear I should be too late, for I 
know you will be anxi«us to hear from me I totally 
forgot your locket and your picture, but depend on 
it I wiH get the locket by Tuesday Forgive me I 
know you will Indeed my head is quite confused 
I am tom from a state of painful anxiety and agita- 
tion to a state at this moment scarcely less painful 
Were anyone to see me at this moment that had 
seen me m your new rooms this mornmg they would 
not think it the same bemg You wiU I need not 
ash you come if you can and when you can to me 
God bless and preserve you TeU me somethmg of 
yourself for if I feel as I do and aU I do must I not 
dread the agitation your mmd has been put into — 
and to no purpose ' What a world * and whither is 
one to turn • Once more Heaven bless you 


The Hon IiIrs Damer to Mary Berry 
“Grosvenor Square [London] October 19th 1795 

Did I give you an idea of what struck me m 
0 ’H[ara] s manner, particularly that he seemed to 
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wish to avoid being persuaded I should say covmnced 
by me ? That is afraid of entenng mto arguments 
neither his reason or sound judgement, and still less 
his heart, could answer yet feehng his prejudices 
fancies or be they what they may for I am not 
equal to classmg them knowmg not clearly then- 
species were draggmg him the other way and opposmg 
a force he did not mean to resist I think it was so 
and this want of disposition in him to hear me might 
make me say less than I should have said had it 
been otherwise yet when I ask myself I feel certam 
that I said all I could have said and what I should 
have said had I myself been to go with you if you 
went, to Gibraltar and I declare that what ever 
the rehef I may feel from the terrible sensation of 
losmg you thus suddenly with all the ideas of absence 
distance, and real danger attending a sea voyage at 
this moment a sensation of melancholy is strongly 
impressed on my nund from a regret at seemg what 
appeared to me a chance of future good and happmess 
to you that it seemed to me must attend so reasonable 
a umon m short to my poor capacity a marriage 
founded on reason alone if ever was such a one — ^aill 
this to pass by you as it were I know not why l Yet 
mistake me not clear mdeed I am that tho’ cer- 
tainly m your power to do so, it would be m you 
unwise to make use of the influence of passion and 
captivation over him because it is more than probable 
that since these absurd scruples can exist m a breast 
to which I still mamtam it they are not natural 
they might return and cause the imsery of both for 
your true and noble spint would start even from a 
hiKband who could think seriously that for any 
reason he had done a foolish thmg m marrjnng 
you 
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I have been writing rather in a hurry thinking 
that your Father might call early He is however 
not yet come and I contmue to fill my paper I 
have been telimg you of myself m talkmg of you 
therefore have little to say but that I slept really 
well and am not til, tho low and langmd in spirit 
I saw not a creature yesterday but O Hara having 
deteimmed to be perdue at least that one day I 
shall go to Mrs Cholmondeley to-day and enquire 
after those I must enquire after for I have httle 
dtspostiton as you will guess to see many but gotng 
or bemg out of town is what I find most people seem 
to have forgotten there they are ready for one 
at aU times I long tq know somethmg of you and 
still feel uncertain and anxious for it seems to me 
that 0 Hara caimot go thus that he will see you 
again and, with the waverings of his mmd which 
are evident he may wish to resume hopes which if 
he can feel their value it is past me to thmk he can 
voluntarily abandon God m Heaven preserve and 
bless you! 

The Hon Mrs Damer to Mary Berry 

“Grosvenor Square [London] October 15th 1795 

O H[ara] obeyed you and the great coat was 
laid aside He spoke to me of you as if himself with 
openness and confidence All that he said was 
expressive of passion softened by the tenderest care 
and concern for you, which the cool voice of reason 
and good sense made but the more touching to me 
I thmk by all he said, and by his whole conduct that 
I can plainly perceive he yet scarcely wiU allow lumself 
to trust entirely to what his heart teUs him he need not 
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doubt and to what if he knew your character as I 
do, his reason would tell him he cotdi not doubt 
but unaccustomed as he must be to sentiment ten- 
derness and affection so expressed so blended with 
truth candour and smcenty I cannot wonder if all 
should seem to him still hke a flattenng dream he 
dares not trust 

‘I cannot express how much the recollection of 
what he said to me speakmg of us both (I mean when 
you were here) affects me He surprised and touched 
me for I expected nothmg of the sort and your 
manner of receivmg what he said ' my dearest only 
friend * surprise me it could not but you know how 
my heart feels every expressipn of kmdness I can 
only say that every day convinces me more of what 
I have ever thought that a heart softened by tender- 
ness and affection renders the mmd but the more 
capable of every exertion The few words I had to 
say to you were from Agnes, who begged that I 
would tell you she hoped if at times you saw her low 
you would excuse and forgive her that she was 
pleased for your sake at what she really thought tended 
to your happiness but that she must feel her loss 
and that she said she confessed selfishly These 
were nearly her words poor thmg I could not say 
to her m answer (tho Heaven Imows if I can pity 
her f) what I conjure to bear m mind, that is that 
with no separation m view she was neither satisfied 
nor happy, merely from bemg with you and that 
all grievances occasioned by want of sympathy m- 
crease by long habit, just as blessmgs increase where 
that sympathy exists ’ 

It IS difficult at this time of day to assume what 
was Mary Berrys actual feehngs It would seem 
as if she enjoyed the romance, but was not prepared 
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to take any chance to secure the man, for whom 
it must be supposed she had no great affection 
What Mrs Darner could not achieve for her friend 
the lover himself could not 


General Charles 0 Hara to Mary Berry 

[October 20th] 1795 

‘The arrangements for the protection of the 
Mediterranean ships are made and they are under 
orders to sail immediately Come to town this even- 
ing that I may see and press you to my breast as 
often as possible befote I leave you Some excuse 
for this sudden resolution of commg to London must 
be made suppose you say Mbs Darner wishes to 
see you before she goes to Goodwood {She went 
thts mormng) Her house is ready but I thmk you 
would be better from bemg less observed at home 
I will be with you between 8 and 9 this evemng 
Wnte me word by my servant at what hour you 
will be in Audley Street God bless you 


Mary Berry to General O Kara 

Twickenham October 20th 1795 

After three or four hours of broken slumber 
contmuaJly agitated with a false idea of seemg you 
the next day I wake to the melancholy certainty of 
a Jong uncertain and painful absence My dear 
friend I find my mmd much less strong than I 
beheved it and yet, m submittmg to this absence 
I thmk I am domg nght I am sure I am consulting 
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the peace and happiness of those about me, and not 
my own I thmk you will hereafter love me the 
better for knowmg me capable of a sacnfice which 
you cannot now doubt how much I feel and my 
future happmess (if any is m store for me) will be 
unsulhed by the idea of having antiapated it at the 
expense of the feelmgs of others But m the mean- 
time you are gone and I am here and my mmd is 
not yet m a state to derive much comfort from cool 
reasonmg I feel now as if there fifty thmgs I should 
have hked to have sard to you which my extreme 
and painful oppression prevented last night and 
would I am convmced stiE prevent were you at 
this instant at my side Onofidea, however, has so 
often recurred to me that I will mention it As m 
every possible future^ event and circumstance I shall 
always be proud of your affection and sentiments 
for me I beseech you m case of illness or any danger 
to send me if possible, some token or assurance 
that you thought of me to the last as you do at this 
moment If this is silly forgive me My mind 
wiE I hope soon recover its tone and then you shall 
have more comfortable letters from me but writing 
this has been a rehef to me and therefore must be 
some comfort to you Let me hear from Portsmouth 
as soon as you can I beseech you 

It IS really not surprismg that 0 Hara was hurt 


General Charles 0 Hara to Mary Berry 

Portsmouth October 27th 1795 

'1 am fully sensible, my Dearest Mary, that your 
letter ought, if I was a reasonable Being to afford me 
much rehef and comfort but every moment of my 
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existence proves too forcibly for my peace that 
comfort Wl be a stranger to my breast when absent 
from you for I cannot hke you from the imperfection 
of my nature derive fortitude sufficient to sacnfice 
my own to the happmess of others The dehcacy of 
a mmd and sensibility of heart like yours are alone 
equal to such a task and tho I assure you with much 
truth I believe you are right it will be in vam for 
me to profit by an example You have awakened 
my fears and m some degree my curiosity where 
you say thai you felt there were fifty things about you 
know not what that you should have hked to have said 
to me, which your fiainful oppression the night we 
parted prevented cmd apould you are convinced, still 
prevent was I at your side ' As I always and ever 
shall act without reserve in every possible circum- 
stance of my hfe that may affebt you and imder the 
full persuasion that your confidence is as unbounded 
as mme — open your heart to me be the consequences 
ever so injurious to my happmess for you must know 
me but little if you suppose me capable of puttmg 
your peace of mmd m competition with my own 
Your flattenng sohcitude (Mary your tenderness 
undoes me , how very strange that what should sooth 
and comfort can at the same time excite such excessive 
angmsh) ‘that I should give you in the event of illness 
or danger, some token that my sentiments respecting 
you continued the same as at present* makes too deep 
an impression for any language to express, would 
my heart was m your breast for that alone could 
make you sensible of the tender and affectionate 
regard of my dearest Mary’s faithful fnend 

Cha OHaea 

T must give up I fear even the hopes of seemg 
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you before I go for Admiral Waldegrave showed me 
a letter this afternoon from Admiral Cornwallis inti> 
matmg that, tho’ the wmd was contrary if the 
weather should moderate he should endeavour to 
sail 

' Farewell fareweE 

* The jumbhng and cold I got travellmg aE night 
with a constant headache and pam in my breast 
that never quits me weighs very heavy on my old 
frame 

‘ TeE my Dear Mrs Darner I wiE wnte to her 
to morrow , my head aches so much I cannot hold 
my pen any longer ’ 

0 Hara however made a* last effort to induce 
Mary Berry to behave m a rational way 


General Charles O’Hara to Mary Berry 
‘ Portsmouth, October 31st, 1795 

Here I am my dear, dear Soul, and here am 
detenmned to remam, for I cannot venture to see 
you agam This seE-demal, you are fuEy convmced, 
must cost me much but our meetmg to part agam 
afflicts and strikes too deep to be often repeated 
Let the pleasing reflection that when we meet agam 
it wiE be for life comfort and support us thro the 
anxious tedious hours of our separation 

T beheve to have recommended your cottsultmg 
our frigid wither you should or not, mention to 
Lord Oxford our proposed engagement Upon recon- 
sidermg that matter, I would by no means have you 
thmk of it you owe to his affection his fnendship 
and the very flattermg distmction he has long, con- 
stantly and most pomtedly shown you every degree 
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of attention and even gratitude and consequently 
to keep from lum as long as it is possible the know- 
ledge of an event that separating you will overwhelm 
him with sorrow, and disappomtment and defeat all 
his views and only substantial comfort he enjoys and 
probably wishes to hve for (My dear Mary, thou 
art a most extraordmary creature) In my opmion 
the proper time to break it to him will be when you 
are at the eve of quittmg your Fathers house for 
mme and that commumcation must be made by 
yourself It will be childish m you and not treatmg 
htm with the deference and confidence I trust he 
deserves to employ anybody else II s’entend upon 
this occasion as upon aU others of emergency the 
Dear Stick must and, 1 am sure, wiU give her fnendly 
assistance, for without her support I am sure you 
would not be able to walk m*or out of the Peers 
room I think I see you pale and tremblmg the 
dear dehcate frame shook to pieces hesitatmg what 
to do and when I put myself m your place I feel 
most forcibly that upon this occasion your emotion 
must be great and that reflection, when I consider 
the cause that agitates you makes me see my Dearest 
Mary m a pomt of view of all others the most mterest- 
mg to my heart 

“Lord Orford wiU for his own sake, as well as 
yours receive your mformation kindly You must 
however, be prepared possibly for some sudden 
peevish animadversions upon your marriage, some 
dictated by fnendship and others by resentment 
Be that as it may he has a claim upon your patient 
hearmg, and possibly you may profit from the many 
truths he will lay before you, drawn from his long 
experience of the world He wiU endeavour to 
. prove what with him admits of no doubt, the exces- 
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sive folly of burning incense at any other shnnes 
but those of Wealth and Btrth Poor me, I feel 
humbled to the dust when I think of either and when 
he has talked himself out of arguments which cl coup 

will not be till out of breath preserve a respect- 
ful silence for you wiU plead in vam to a judge who 
bemg so differently composed as yourself, it is per- 
fectly impossible you should understand each other 
The Noble Earl takes glitter show and precedency — 
all very good things m their way as appendages, but 
not commandmg features — ^for his gmde Thy sober, 
chaste mmd builds its happmess (God forbid it should 
prove delusive) upon bemg the comfort the sup- 
port the warm disinterested ,fnend of a Man who 
has nothmg to give but reciprocal feehngs With 
aD. the respect and deference I really have for Lord 
Orford and makmg "every reasonable allowance for 
the claim he has upon your gratitude if he is really 
your friend unwarped by selfish considerations he 
ought to rejoice at an event you contemplate with 
pleasure and he ought from his knowledge of you 
[to] thmk you perfectly competent to judge for your- 
self what are the quahties you wish the Man to possess 
to whom you give your Person and dedicate your 
time of life 

‘Havmg now, my dear Mary disposed of your 
Vem^ tanf hen que mal that I imow weighs heavy 
on you my next care (for I consider myself already 
wedded to you and bound to share all your troubles 
and anxieties, which I do du fond de mon cceur) is 
to soothe your throbbmg breast with respect to your 
Father Sister and other sdf {et n’en d^latse, my 
other self) the dear, dear Stick — they must know, as 
they do not understand either of us that when you 
are mine, you will be as much theirs as ever you ' 
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was, and as they are all independent Beings, they 
may be with us as much as they please ’ 

So ‘ Old Cock of the Rock”, as O Hara was 
affectionately called by the soldiers of the garrison 
at Gibraltar sailed to take up his new position as 
Governor which he held with distmction until his 
death on February 21st 1802 

Even after O Hara s departure, Mary Berry settled 
down to await his return to her This apparently, 
she took for granted Early m 1796, she wrote him 
a long letter setting forth rather m the manner of 
an account what their estabhshment would cost 
The document is so interesting — considered in the 
hght of a love letter— that no apology is necessary 
for prmtmg it 


Mary Berry to General Charles 0 Kara 

‘Setting to work with a pen mk and paper and 
and Arithmetic upon a plane of life you at first pro- 
posed, my dear fnend I find as mdeed I told you at 
the time that it would cost much more than you had 
any idea of, and much more even than the funds of 
which you then supposed yoursdf possessed But 
upon a smaller scale (on the accuracy of which from 
my experience m my father’s house I think you 
may depend) I have made out a plan which I am 
persuaded, mcludes every comfort necessary to a 
small estabhshment m London upon the only footmg 
that you and I should like any estabhshment — ^that 
of order and regular expense not of pmchmg economy 
and pitiful savings of which I am as incapable as 
yourself, c’est tout Avre You who are perfectly un- 
acquamted with the details of an Establishment m 
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this town will I dare say be astonished at the expense 
of every article I have taken them up at their present 
high pnce and made such a hberal allowance upon 
most of them that I think we should never exceed 
and uught sometimes be withm the mark but upon 
a less sum that is to say, at less than the rate of 
this sum per annum I don t think you could possibly 
live comfortably to yourself m London I mean 
seemg agreeably all those friends who should prefer 
a neat plain dinner or supper and our agreeable 
society to a cut off sSiyour extrav£^ancies, your Saddle- 
Horses your separate carnage and one of your 
Men-Servants and yet I have not reduced my 
calculation within the limits ^you prescnbed but I 
have to observe that our expences whether we were 
in the Kingdom of Gibraltar visitmg the Pyramids 
or any other travelhng schemes whatsoever would 
everywhere be considerably less than established m 
London — ^and that whenever you find such establish- 
ment inconvenient or imprudent I shall be the person 
most eager to break it up and most willmg to accom- 
pany you to any other part of the Globe I must 
tell you too that upon my fathers talkmg to me 
upon the subject of a:ffairs which he has done smce 
we parted I find him qmte unwiUmg that I should 
be a burthen to you and determined that every 
thmg I can have from him shall belong to you as 
soon as I do myself Enough upon this subject 
of money on which I know we both thmk much 
alike I am aware of all its advantages, take all it 
procures, and know how little it can be done with- 
out but ihe more or the less never made happmess, 
and when weighed against the real satisfactions of 
the heart is not (even to the sober eye of reason) 
a feather m the scale 
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[Enclosure ] 


One pair of Job Horses mclusive of coach 

£ 

S 

d 

mans Wages for 8 months of the year 

125 

0 

0 

Amnal repairs to Carnage about 

25 

0 

0 

Two Men servants at £20 apiece 

40 

0 

0 

An Upper Man at the wages of 

Wages of 4 Women Servants a House 
keeper Cook undo: her a Housemaid 

55 

Q 

0 

and Lady s Maid 

Livenes for the 3 Men servants and the 

58 

0 

0 

Coachman 

80 

0 

0 

House Rent and Taxes 

200 

0 

0 

Coals 

50 

0 

0 

Candles 

25 

0 

0 

Beer 

25 

0 

0 

Wme 

Housekeepmg at the rate of £10 a week 

100 

0 

0 

or £\o a month ' 

480 

0 

0 


£1263 

0 

0 

To You 

800 

0 

0 

To Me 

200 

0 

0 


£2 263 o 0 


The effect of this letter on the volatile soldier 
must beggar description though no doubt it was 
some coiidort to him to learn that he would receive 
f,%oo a year pocket-money out of a total expectation 
of somethmg over £2 000 This was, out of all pro- 
portion lavish Only he was profoundly unmterested 
m the document To a man of his ways, it must 
have been an awful shock that his fiancee was con- 
centratmg on the detail that {,2$ (about) was to be 
ear marked for ‘annual repairs to carnage' O Hara 
had it would seem a substantial gnevance that he 
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was held at arm s length lest Horace Walpole should 
be distressed by the news of the engagement As an 
accepted lover, it is not difficult to accept his con- 
tention that he should have occupied the first place 
in the mind as well as the affections, of his fiancee 
He was not a patient man also he was of an amorous 
disposition Mary Berry holdmg him aloof he, at 
Gibraltar formed connections with two women by 
each of whom he had a family 


General Charles 0 Hara to the Hon Mrs Damer 

“Gibraltar April 26th, 1796 

‘ When you have seen my letter to your fnend 
you wiU understand^for what reason I complam of 
the very extraordinary treatment I have received 
from you both, and how very sensibly I am affected 
by it — ^particularly from you who I love with the 
warmest most cordial affection — ^not only for your 
own uncommon excellencies but because you are the 
daughter of the two people upon earth to whom I 
feel the most obliged for the affectionate countenance 
and protection upon which my good fortune and 
pnde has been built — Farewell ’ 


Mary Berry to General Charles O’Hara 

April 27th 1796 

“All my doubts are at an end You have at 
last thought fit to speak a language which no pre- 
possession can mistake, nor no mdulgence palliate 
i have now received your letters of the 26th February 
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and 30th March and Mrs D[anier] your letter of the 
7th March Make yourself perfectly easy Your 
having comented to become my Husband as you are 
pleased to express yourself to Mrs D[amer] wiUr entail 
none of the evils you so much dread 

‘ My last letter of the 4th Apnl will have shown 
you my unwilhngness to beheve and my determma- 
tion not to admit, the only interpretation your long 
silences and the very improper style of your letters 
could bear till sanctioned by yourself That sanc- 
tion you have at last fully and completely given m 
two letters whose least faults are their bemg a farrago 
of tnconststenctes and contfoMcUons both with regard 
to me and yourself They are expressed m terms 
which I believe were never before used to any Gentle- 
woman not to say to any woman of common sense 
and common spirit They havd however completely 
done their busmess yet so persuaded have you chosen 
to be (from what part of my character I am perfectly 
at a loss to guess) that whatever your conduct I am 
determxned to marry you, that I fancy you wiE hardly 
believe your own eyes or my assertions You desire 
me to be exphcit and to be serious (as if J had ever 
been otherwise) but I shall now be explicit m your 
awn words which as they are generally very extraordi- 
nary ones may perhaps (to yourself) be clearer than 
any others I do then ‘i>ndeed suppose, and vertly 
beheve that you have recourse to a thousand falsehoods 
and imaginary apprehensions merely as a cover to 
disguise the real cause your having altered your mind 
ar^ not meaning to marry Your letter to Mrs D 
confirms this to me nay owns the change m your 
sentunents in express terms And, on the other 
hand even supposmg your mtentions with regard to 
marnage were not really altered, then your conduct 
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towards me for these last six months has been such 
as jmtly to have forfetteH my good opvrmn mfh all tts 
tnemtahle consequences — my affecUon and esteem 

‘ My frank, open, honourable nature would have 
preferred and given you credit for a more immediate, 
a more decided and a more Gentlemanhke avowal of 
a change m your sentiments it would have spared 
me many months of cruel anxiety and when I had 
ceased to consider you as a Lover, your character 
would to me have remained mviolate as a fnend — 
You have chosen it otherwise so fare you well, and 
if ever you feel the want or require the comfort of a 
smcere mtelligent affectionate fnend, remember the 
patns you took to eradicatee. sentiments which you 
will then no longer mistrust and of which no power 
on earth but yourself could have robbed you Fare- 
well 

April 29th 

* Smce wntmg the above I have seen your fnend 
Mr Barnes who delivered me your letter of the 
20th March, and I have smce received your letters 
of the 27th They are all of a piece with the un- 
warrantable and unprovoked language of the other 
two but a hundred such letters would now have no 
effect upon me, than confirmmg my mdifference to 
their opmions of myself and my pity for their wrong- 
headed wnter, who under the mask of exaggerated 
ideas of honour and justice is perhaps not aware he 
IS gmlty of a flagrant breach of both In your letter 
of the 27th March you talk to me of keeping you m 
doubt and imcertainty — ^to me who, till the receipt 
of your last letters, had no more doubt of becommg 
your wife than she has now of havmg nothmg more 
to do with the man who can bargam for tyranny 
beforehand, and would accept of that Bemg for his 
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Wife who he found would patiently submit to ill- 
treatment 

Mr Barnes will give you his own opimon of your 
conduct His distress at it was visible on his coun- 
tenance It IS earnest request that I have not sent 
this letter by to-days post and mdeed I should be 
sorry that you supposed it the hasty effusions of 
anger mstead of the calm resolutions of a suffermg 
injured and determined mmd Farewell 

P S — should not have taken notice of your 
wntmg a letter to Mr Barnes by the havui of a Secre- 
tary m which my name at full length and the pro- 
posed connexion is talked of if you had not thought 
fit to accuse me of mejjtiomng what time has proved 
the propnety of concealmg On my side I am certam 
it has not been betrayed , you best know if after the 
fact I have mentioned you can say as much on yomrs ’ 


Mary Berry to General Charles O’Hara 
Twickenham July i6th 1796 

'Alas my dear friend how have you tnfled and 
doubted away both your own happmess and mme • 
I have this moment received your letter of the 20th 
Jime 

The high opmion, the confidence and the affec- 
tion which you know I have so long had for you when 
considenng you merely m the hght of a fnend still 
assures me that what you say m your letter is strictly 
true or at least what you beheve to be so And as 
far as I am able to comprehend your real meanmg 
and wishes from your letter, it is this That your 
mtentions with regard to me have never altered 
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but (to use your own words) when sepafahon gave 
you time to reflect and see what would be probably the 
result of our mamage considered on the serious side , 
such doubts and fears of our mutual happmess arose 
m your imnd as you thought necessary to commum- 
cate to me Remember it is not of this I complain 
on the contrary you know my prmcipal reason for 
objectmg to our mamage before you left England 
was that it might be sanctioned by reflexion, but the 
moment that reflexiop made it appear to you m a 
different light) the moment such doubts and fears 
took possession of your imnd that moment you should 
have decidedly and openly owned your altered feel- 
mgs, instead of startmg mjurious doubts which your 
always makrag to origmate in my sentiments mstead 
of your own, together with the frequent levity of 
your style, have alone thus long deceived me both as 
to your conduct and your real wishes My constitu- 
tion and character does not like yours urge and press 
me on with Giant steps upon every occasion On the 
contrary obhged from my earliest youth not only to 
thmk for myself, but to thmk for those who ought 
to have thought for me I have learnt to make Giant 
steps m nothing but thoughtfulness and precaution 
I had given the subject of our umon my most senous 
consideration m every pomt of view m which I could 
place it before I agreed to it, and before we parted 
No separation would then have made any difference 
in my opimon till I was convmced it had altered 
yours but the mstant this was the case to have con- 
cealed it from me would have been treachery to my 
aE-confidmg affection and saenfiemg every real pnn- 
ciple of honour to a Phantom that would have made 
us both miserable AH I have to complam of is 
that 5rau did not sooner eiiplam yourself m clearer 
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and less offensive language and not continue for 
montlLS together wnting to the Being who, by your 
own account you stiU continued to love letters whose 
style arguments and general import deceived not 
only my partial judgement but that of my friend 
(interested m nothmg so much as me and yourself), 
that of my Father that of my Sister and that of the 
sober head of your friend Mr Barnes whose letters 
to you (which he showed me) must surely have con- 
vmced you if an 3 rthmg could of the eictreme impro- 
priety and cruelty of your letters to a woman you 
still loved respected and intended to become your 
wife Can you posstbly think that so many people, 
all warmly partial to you should umte m wilfully 
misunderstandmg and misconstrumg your letters if 
they had been m any respect such as reason and 
affection should have dictated' to a person m my 
situation at such a distance and who always addressed 
you with the perfect unbounded confidence and 
affection vdiich she always felt for you ^ Can you 
I say think this possible ? And yet in your letter 
of to-day you still contmue to talL of your havmg 
been so ungenerously and unhandsomely misconr- 
struei 

‘What then remams for me, but while I acqmt 
you of any dishonourable change m your tntenUons 
to lament which believe me I do heartily an obstm- 
ate wrongheadedness which m despite even of your 
own wishes wiU ever prevent your judgmg fairly 
either of my character, or that of my friend and con- 
sequently of treatmg either as they deserve — ^to 
lament that the false and profligate ideas which I 
know you entertam of women m general and which 
I have so oftoi and so senously combated long before 
I thought m37self at all concerned m your opmion 
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should have so pervaded your sentiments and so 
falsified your view of every mdividual as even to 
prevent your warm and excellent heart mdulgmg m 
its natural and unbiassed feelings towards those best 
formed to understand and sympathise with them ^ 
Sincerely do I pity a disposition which I know must 
inflict upon itself almost as much pam as it has given 
me for your natural good sense will often^ for a time 
get the better of these vile prejudices and you will 
then feel that, while they depnve you of everything 
that can give rational comfort they supply nothmg 
m its place but unavailmg precautions useless doubts 
and ungenerous sentiments 

'You say you are certax^ tt mil h& %n vam you 
■plead agavnst prepossesston and pre]^^d^ce as strof^ly 
taken up as mine appears to he’ You see I have 
neither prepossesswr nor prejudice ’ and that you 
speak seriously I seriously acquit you of what you 
neither own nor attempt a justification of — ^your 
various and repeated misconceptions and want of 
confidence in my character ? How can I acquit you 
of eternally construing the frank unaffected dictates 
of my afiection for you mto a determmation of marriage 
of any sort and an eagerness for this m particular 
which m the very next sentence, perhaps of the same 
letter you declared it was utterly impossible for me 
to like or wish ? How can I acquit you of the mad 
wrongheadedness with which you took up the special 
messenger which my fnend sent you by Lisbon, 
merel/y to accelerate our meetmg which we then 
thought you desired as much ourselves and your 
returning answers not only the most improper and 
affrontmg m themselves, but the most perfectly 
unconnected with the letters to which they ought 
to have replied ? Tell me how I can acquit your 
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understanAmg of all this for your heart I still believe 
excellent — ^and I may stiU have the comfort of 
thinkmg of you as I did six months ago 

I Mve still a high value for your friendship 
and good opmion, both of which I feel I deserve 
but I will never purchase either by the baseness 
of saymg I regret a conduct guided throughout by 
the calm dictates of the smcerest and most rational 
affection for you tempermg the considerations ever 
due to oneself a conduct which I am certam were 
you an imprejudiced spectator, you yourself would 
be the first to approve When you t^ of tone 
of harsh and httter mvecUve mth which you have been 
treated I have only 4:o conclude you weigh your 
own words as little as you do those of others and to 
refer to you a reperusal of all my letters and most 
especially that of i8th May* (or March) m which 
if you do not find cool deliberate hind arid reasonable 
admonitions I shall cease endeavouring to convmce 
myself that the 0 Hara with whom I have been 
correspondmg is the same warmhearted rational 
affectionate O Hara with whom I parted m October 
— ^Farewell ' 

Thus ended the correspondence and the acquam- 
tance between Mary Berry and O’Hara It is 
difficult to blame the General — ^the lady no longer 
a girl was too cold-blooded for such as him It 
was probably better for her anyhow that the affair 
ended as it did Yet to the last she cherished his 
memory She sealed up his letters — ^and, how pathetic 
it IS — ^when she had passed the age of four score 
she opened the packet re-read the correspondence, 
and inserted the foUowmg sad note 

‘ This parcel of letters relate to the six happiest 
months of my long and insigmficant existence, 
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although these six months were accompamed by 
fatigumg and unavoidable uncertamty, and by the 
absence of every thmg that could constitute present 
en]03nnent But I looked forward to a future exist- 
ence which I felt for the first time would have called 
out all the powers of my mmd and aU the warmest 
feelmgs of my heart and should have been supported 
by one who, but for the cruel absence which separated 
us would never have for a njoment doubted that we 
should have matenally contributed to each others 
happmess These prospects served even to pass 
cheerfully a long wmter of delays and uncertamty 
by keepmg my mmd firmly riveted on their accom- 
plishment A concatenation 4 >f unfortunate cucum- 
stances — ^the pohtical state of Europe makmg absence 
a necessity, and even frequent commumcation impos- 
sible , letters lost and delayed all certamty of meetmg 
more difficult questions unanswered doubts unsatis- 
fied — all these cucumstances combmed m the most 
unlucky manner crushed the fan fabnc of my 
happmess, not at one fell swoop but by the slow 
tmniug misery of loss of confidence of unmerited 
complamts, and findmg by degrees nnsimderstandmgs 
and the firm rock of mutual confidence crumblmg 
under my feet while my bosom for long could not 
bamsh a hope that all might yet be set right And 
so it would had we met for twenty-four hours But 
he remamed at his government at Gibraltar tfil his 
death m 1802 And I forty-two years afterwards 
on openmg these papers which had been sealed up 
ever since receive the conviction that some feelmgs 
m some mmds are mdehble ' 

Yet, it may be surmised, she never had any doubt 
of the correctness of her conduct in this matter — 
and very correct, no doubt, mdeed, too correct, it 
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was Poor lady And it is all the more pathetic 
because the end of Horace Walpole s days was nigh 
Walpole was now ailing Lord Orford/ iSlrs 
Damer wrote to the Countess of Upper O^ory on 
November 6th 1796 was struck last Thursday 
mght by the mtense cold which first flung him mto 
a violent vomitmg and then gave hun great pain 
m both legs whidi turned mto an mflammation 
the next day in the right leg and seemed tendmg 
to an abscess like that he had m the other leg last 
year In this state he was brought to town on 
Friday last with scarce the sound of a voice and 
where he is now l3ung on a couch m a state of weakness 
and age, that keeps ipm from seemg anybody, and 
makes him mcapable of conversmg on any subjects 
public or pnvate Walpole never regained his 
strength On the following*- December 5th, Mary 
Berry, descnbmg her fnend s last days wrote 
the gout the attacks of which were every day 
becommg more frequent and longer made those 
with whom Lord Orford had been living at Straw- 
berry Hill very anxious that he should return to 
Berkeley Square to be nearer assistance m case of 
any sudden seizure As his correspondents soon 
after his removal, were likewise established m London 
no more letters passed between them When not 
immediatdy sufrermg from pam his mind was tranquil 
and cheerfiil He was stfil capable of bemg amused 
arid of takmg some part m conversation but durmg 
the last weeks of his hie when fever was superadded 
to his other ills his mmd became subject to the cruel 
hallucmation of supposmg himself neglected and 
abandoned by the only persons to whom his memory 
clung and whom he always desired to see In vam 
they recalled to his recollection how recently they 
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had left him, and how short had been their absence 
it satisfied him for the moment, but the same idea 
lectured as soon as he had lost sight of them At 
last nature sinlong under the eidiaustion of weakness 
obhterated all ideas but those of mere existence 
which ended without a struggle, on March 2nd, 1797 


THE END 
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